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INTRODUCTION. 

While History is occupied with the public deeds of 
the great and the mighty of the earth, and with the 
consequences which result from them, it is the province 
of Biography to penetrate into the inmost recesses of 
their souls; to explore the peculiarities of individual 
disposition, character, and way of thinking; to study 
the influence of external circumstances upon these; to 
search out the real motives of actions; to follow its 
subject into the privacy of dopaestic and social life; 
and to draw a faithful picture alike of his virtues and 
his vices, his excellences and his failings, his passions, 
propensities, and eccentricities — in short, of every trait 
by which he is distinguished from the rest of mankind. 

The observant reader need scarcely be reminded how 
often trivial circumstances and expressions afford a 
clearer insight into the real motives, views, characters, 
and dispositions of men than could ever be obtained 
from the mere consideration of their public conduct. 
Hence the sagacious biographer, extending his re- 
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Tl INTRODUCTION. 

searches to minute details^ may chance to discoTer 
truths which elude the eye of the historian^ content 
with the great outlines of general facts. 

The *' Lives of the Kings of England/' written with 
such impressions^ will therefore^ it is hoped^ prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to those readers who, fond of tracing effects 
up to their true causes, are desirous of ascertaining the 
real share contributed by each of the British Sove- 
reigns to those results which have conferred on our 
country and nation their present proud pre-eminence 
in power, prosperity, freedom, and glory. To such as 
seek amusement only, they may prove equally ac- 
ceptable, as a connected record of the sayings and 
doings of personages, many of them ranking foremost as 
models of chivalry, and most of them enjoying the highest 
renown among the politicians and the warriors of their 
own times. The series commences with the Norman 
Conquest, when History begins to shake off the legends 
which cling to her when narrating the Uves of even 
the most eminent of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, and 
which are still strikingly exemplified in the sculptured 
frieze in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

If the conquest of England by the Normans stamped 
its characteristics with startling distinctness upon both 
English and European history, the stem commanding 
figure of the Conqueror towers in no less bold relief 
above all his contemporaries, as weU as all the royal 
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and most distinguished successors of whose dynasty he 
became the founder. He fills the first and the most 
important place on the grand historic canvas. Bound 
the central orb of his deeply politic system succeeding 
generations of princes may be said to revolve^ like the 
inferior satellites^ which have only a limited and pre- 
scribed course to fulfil. He in truth created an era — 
even in that mighty and stirring age of heroism and 
adventure: he raised into gigantic proportions^ and 
arrayed with splendour the rude unfinished structure of 
feudality; laid deep the groundwork of gorgeous en- 
chanted palaces of chivalry and romance, which threw 
such lustre over the middle ages; and, by the vigour of 
his genius, established monarchic power in spite of the 
nobles and the people, and the repeated efforts of both 
to thwart his plans of royal government. 

Previously to the revolutions, for such they really 
were, which he effected, first in Normandy and then in 
England, European monarchs were esteemed rather the 
liege-lords, the mere feudal chiefs, the elected leaders of 
the people, forming part of the aristocracy from which 
they sprung — not the rulers of submissive subjects — 
that beau ideal of sovereign rule, reserved for the policy 
and daring of the great Norman to develop. He was 
emphatically then the European and British prototype 
of royalty, the great exemplar for the career of mo- 
dern kings. Born with a regality of spirit that delighted 
in daring and magnificent displays of every kind, and bred 
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in hardships and in tnals, whicli endued him with states- 
manlike wisdom^ yet, ever " a daring pilot in extremity," 
he ably directed the vessel of his happy fortunes into 
the new world of monarchy which his soaring ambition 
so much coveted. 

The patriarch of a long regal line, without him the 
future monarchs of England, if not of Europe, would, 
like the Anglo-Saxons, have reigned or ceased to reign 
at the will of a powerful noble, or by the voice of a 
venal crowd. All future questions indeed of royal pre- 
rogative and policy appeared to emanate from the 
reign and times of the Conqueror, as precedents of the 
great legislator who raised his splendid structure of y 
Norman feudality and laws upon the shattered frag- 
ments of popular government, upon the ruins of the 
simpler and more beneficent system so grandly chalked 
out by the great Alfred. 

The framer of a new system of English laws and 
government, William I. likewise presented the earliest 
example to his successors in the career of foreign con- 
quest and colonial possession ; and the most heroic and 
distinguished among all may justly be thought to have 
inherited, like a royal heir-loom, those prerogatives 
which enabled them to raise the national character and 
glory, to extend their dominion, to acquire the supre- 
macy of the seas, and to become chief participators in 
the colonies and commerce of the world. 

To trace all the bearings and relations, with their 
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causes and consequences^ of so eventfiil an epoch as the 
Norman conquest^ fraught with the destinies of vast 
regions, of innumerable tribes and nations, yet to be 
brought under the same Anglo-Norman sway^ esta- 
blished by the daring genius of a single man, the head 
of a small province, is, however, a task which the 
author frankly confesses to be far beyond his powers, 
and one which, as a mere biographer, he never for a 
moment contemplated. 

At the same time, it was impossible to pass over 
these points without comment, intimately blended as 
they are with the life, character, and actions of the 
monarch and the man ; but they have been kept in sub- 
ordination to the chief subject — the exposition and 
elucidation of the genius and qualities of a warrior and 
a statesman, the daring and the grandeur of whose 
achievement are ahnost unparalleled in the history of 
the world ; for it dictated to a mighty nation the future 
path which its successive governments were to pursue; 
from which its weal or woe have pre-eminently sprung: 
and evidences of severe truths will thus appear in the 
delineation of this monarch, in the historic groups by 
which he was surrounded, in the depths of the lights 
and shadows, and in all the adjuncts of the composition, 
mcluding the peculiar costume and manners of the 
times. 

Nor would the author have ventured even upon this 
humbler task, had he not conceived that there were 
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some novel features in the subject not hitherto Ailly 
brought into public view to recommend it^ more espe- 
cially connected with the earlier portions of the Con- 
queror's life. It is on these that new light has recently 
been thrown by the industry and research both of 
foreign and native writers; and^ with the advantage of 
new materials^ they have taken their views from the 
best accredited sources. 

It may be freely admitted indeed that^ without such 
publications as La Nouvelle HUtoire de Normandie by 
a society of learned persons^ the elaborate work by M. 
Lappenberg on the Anglo-Saxon and Norman kings^ 
the recently found Haddon Marmscript, a work of 
immense research^ not before consulted by any writer 
on the subject^ and other valuable documents in the 
British Museum, no complete or satisfactory biography 
of the great Norman could be produced. 

Yet these materials would not of themselves have 
induced the author to engage in this work, had he not 
eujoyed the equally inestimable advantage of consulting 
many able and distinguished modem writers of his 
own country upon almost every branch of its political, 
civil, and constitutional history; a laborious analysis 
and estimate of whose respective views may justly be 
said to form the only merit to which he presumes to 
lay any claim. To the admirable works of Hallam, 
Turner, Palgrave, Lingard, Brodie, Russel, Alison, and 
Smythe, to the sources which they have pointed out, 
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to the luminous views and statements whicli they con- 
tain^ the author is proud to confess his large and pecu- 
liar obligations^ distinct from those due to the host of 
earlier writers acknowledged as the received authori- 
ties upon all subjects connected with Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman periods of our Hstory. 

In addition to these ample authorities^ mention 
might here be made of the new Record and Charity 
Commissions^ the Lords^ Committee Report on the 
Dignity of a Peer — ^all which inquiries^ as well as those 
into the State Papers^ OflSce, have served to throw light 
upon many collateral points of early English history, 
and upon the constitutional, civil, or political progress 
of the estates of the kingdom. 

Of such lights, as far as they served to IQustrate the 
Anglo-Norman dynasty or the character and actions 
of its great founder, the author in his general views has 
endeavoured to avail himself, aided by the valuable 
researches of the most recent writers upon detached 
portions of our history. 

It has likewise been his especial endeavour to> collect 
more copious and accurate details than any writer has 
yet given relative to the early life and actions of 
the Conqueror, when he held sway over Normandy 
only, that school in which the real strength and mag- 
nanimity of his character shone conspicuous; to trace 
his motives, to record his sayings, his national policy, 
his encouragement of the useful arts, his state coun- 
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cils^ the splendour of his court festivals and military 
exhibitions^ with all those politic arts by which he raised 
Normandy to a power which proved adequate to over* 
throw the firm-seated empire of the Anglo-Saxon^ and 
to hurl back the tide of Danish invasion^ so long the 
terror of the British shores.* 



* In support of the author's views regarding the wide-extended and 
permanent influence of the Norman Conquest, and of the genius and 
character of the Conqueror, upon our national institutions, privileges and 
habits, several corroborating circumstances and singular coinddenoes 
have arisen during the completion of his laborious task. One or two of 
these he has already recorded in his notes, and at the moment of pre- 
paring this Introduction, he obtained the following curious particulars 
relating to Newport, South Wales, which are too interesting and too 
applicable to his purpose to be omitted. 

r ^^ On Friday last, about ten o'clock, Thomas Davies Lloyd, Esq., of 
Bronwydd, Lord of Kemes, visited this borough, the ancient abode of 
his noble ancestors. He was accompanied by his London solicitor, and 
on his arrival was received by the Mayor, John Hanies, Esq., and 
Thomas George, Esq., solicitor, steward of Mr. Lloyd% various manoriid 
courts and lordships. The church bells rung merry peals throughout 
the day, in honour of their feudal lord's arrival, and, after inspecting 
several interesting localities connected with the town, the party sat down 
to an excellent diimer provided by the hostess of the Castie Inn ; Mr. L. 
pi*esiding, who did not before his departure for Haverfordwest, foiget 
to distribute, after the manner of his knightiy ancestors, various bountiful 
^ largesses' among the poor of the place. 

'^ It may not perhaps be generally known that the barony of Kemes 
is of a unique character, there being no parallel to it in Great Britain. 
It was originally acquired by conquest in the time of William the 
Conqueror by Martin of Tours, first Lord of Kemes, and was in a great 
measure independent of the Crown of England. Its extent is great, 
comprising as it does twenty>two parishes, and embracing a circuit of 
upwards of fifty miles. The Lords of Kemes exercised many peculiar 
and important privileges, and, though modem usage has abrogated some, 
yet there are several valuable ones now exercised by their lineal 
descendant and representative. The town of Newport is incorporated 
by a charter granted by William Martin, Lord of Kemes, in the reign of 
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• In finally giving the result of his labours to the 
public, the author feels bound to return his warm ac- 
knowledgments to the trustees and the official autho- 
rities of the British Museum, for the readiness and 
liberality with which they submitted both manuscripts 
and printed works to his inspection : indeed it is im- 
possible to appreciate their invariable courtesy and 
attention too highly. To Sir P. Madden, the conserva- 

King John, which chartor still exists in the archives of the Bronwydd 
family, and this is the only instance on record of the privileges of incor- 
poration having heen created by a subject. The mayor of Newport, an 
ex-officio justice of the peace, is annually appointed by the Lord of Kernes, 
and is assisted by a certain number of burgesses in the execution of his 
duties. It is the opinion of the most eminent lawyers of the day, that 
the Barony of Kemes is a virtual sovereignty." — (From an excellent 
and public-spirited journal, published at Bristol, '* The Great Western 
Advertiser " of November 22nd, 1845.) 

The author takes this opportunity of referring to another discovery 
by Mr. Firth, the chief clerk of the archives at Guildhall \ namely, 
of the two original charters granted by William I. to the Gty of Lon- 
don, supposed to have been lost, and abeady alluded to in the author's 
work. They are very brief, not more than six or eight lines, as nearly 
all the Conqueror's conveyances of rights or manors, whether to cities' 
or to huntsmen, are found to be, and fctc-simUes of these, with a parti- 
cular description, are to be seen in <^ Gnunger's History of London," 
— ^a splendid copy of which is in the hands of Mr. Henry Bohnf of York- 
street, Covent Garden. 

Nor ought the author to dismiss this interesting subject without refer- 
ring the reader to the curious antiquarian discoveries lately made among 
the ruins of the ancient Priory of Lewes. These are the remains of 
Gundreda, fifth daughter of William I., and of William de Warren, who 
are known to have been buried in the Chapter House of that religious 
establishment. A particular account of this occurrence may be found in 
the Brighton and Lewes journals (November 1st and 8th, 1845), and 
also a still more full one in the " Illustrated London News," with the 
exact representation of the cists, engraved on wood, with the remains 
as they appeared on the discovery and exhibition of them. 
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tor of the manuscripts, to Mr. Panizzi^ the chief Libra- 
rian, to Mr. Gates and to Mr. Marshall, he considers 
himself especially indebted for the success with which 
he has been enabled to prosecute his repeated and 
multifarious inquiries. 

It may not be improper to add that the work will 
form a companion and complement to that in which the 
"lives of the Queens of England^' are related by the 
felicitous pen of Miss Agnes Strickland, with the pecu- 
liar grace of her own sex and with the research and 
strength of the other. 

T. K 

Mourch, 1846. 
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William I., sumamed tKe Conqueror, King of Eng- 
land, and Duke of Nonnandy was bom on the 14th of 
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October, in the year 1024. He was the illegitimate bc 
of Robert,' sixth Duke of Nonmuidy, and of Arlett* 
the daughter of a tannei at Faluse. 

It is not a little anmsiBg to trace the ingenuity < 
the doughty vouchers of historic fiction, whenen 
th(^ ham a faxmadte point to canyj and in all thi 
related to the adyentore of Arlette, and the manner i 
vhich she attracted the eye of her princely lover, the 
found a rich field in -which to ei^tiate.' 

According to one of these amusing versions, Lor 
Bobert, for he was l^en, as appears &om various date 
ndtlm a livke vm sa ««rl, imt a, nmple baron, whi] 
engaged in levying the ducal iHcome-tax upon th 
refiactory taanars, met with the tanner's daughta 
asd at enoe beeanu asuUier to her beauty.* A secom 
describKi bim as riding Iraaurely by tiw way-side,* whei 
he observed a, party of young maidens dancing, and wa 
soddea^ smitten with tiie Burpas^Ag grace and loveli 

^ Sevend Korman ckroniclen ud most English h[BtonuiB, state thi 
Bobert mi du eighth duke — evidelit]}' an m-ror, if we Di&y rely npo 
irtcs. Se OMdd not be the s^ith Nornuu duke, as, preTioosly to th 
iiiTadon of Fmwe by BoHo, Komundy was known bj the name t 
Nenstria, led, conuDCDdng wiUi timt Danish founder of a djnas^, « 
whldiflie prcKtit ipBtfi «f fivsat Britunis a d ea ee i idan^ William th 
ConqueFor lai^ aa'tira oenoth dlUn. 

■ Artctte is tier proper ind genmal dedsoatiijn bf the «arlf Harmm 



* Satoude St. Jtfm, 4ii his emrimis and aoniriiigberoie poem, writtn 
at Che Feqnest Of King Henl^ 11., in which be cdebnttes die exptcdto d 
the Nonnan dakei ui3 kings, gives us matiy ns^ epedmeos, in a enio 
giiitic strain, which partakes not a Httle of the marretloiiB. At the sami 
time a few historic tmths may be gleaned trtno it. HelstnTpassed 
howerer, in his eSbrts to please &e reigning femily by one of the Saxoi 
genealogists, who lellg a very plausible tale of Uie royal parentage aod 
deaeent of ftte Conqoerot'B moUiae, Arlette ; and who tball venture tc 
disprove his story of the royal maid of Falaiae! — See Lives of the Englisli 
Queens, by Agues Strickland. * Qmtn. de Nor. ; IfonveHe Biat 

* Henderson, Life of the C 
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uesB of Adette. By a tidrd it is sMerted that he met 
the lady — Ssr she henelf itedaares flhetms of ^iitle birth 
— in passBig through his naliye town of Falaise ; ' and 
that Jhe inyited herattendanoe the fame efranng at his 
lodgingsu A inoie agveeaUe mspfpomtitm, bat perhaps 
nhoasmt .as mpo&ryfbalf is that of the lov«n haying first 
anet at a danoe dunng aorae pnUie festival gi?en by the 
'^ notables ^ or lea^tiii^ men of the aaeieat city of Fahuse^ 
anuiog whom the sire of Ailette aaaciiiedty hdda leqpee^ 
able tank/ 

It is rtrange tiiat we should not earlier bare tamed 
our attentkm to theYerskm of tiie atory^as giren in liie 
poem of St. More/ not the least probable^ and certainly 
tbe most romantic* among them all. Here^ returning 
from the sports of the fieid^ Sobcort anrprises her witb 
some of her young companions bathing her feet in the 
limpid waters of a stream that ran at the foot of the 
castle. The description left us of the personal charms 
of the fair " Arlette" by her poetic chronicler is very 
flattering to her. 

7 Clwon. de Nor. ; Nonvelle Hist de Nor. ; P^^nes de St. More, &e. 

^ li^Estoire et Ja G^^ogie dea dues qui iint ^t^en Normandie ; which 
is described in .the catalogue of the Harleian librazy as consistiiig of 
^ A Chromele of Ihe dukes of Normandy/' firam the beginning to the 
. death of HcDzy I^ Idngof Eng^d, wriljfcen in werj old French Tenes^ by 
BenoiB 4e Sainte MiH>e."— BibL HarL B. M. ManiucripiSy 1717. It was 
written by the desire of Henry II. 

* Robert was neirer married to any other lady, and St. More repre- 
sents her less in the light of a mistress than ci a bride, as she is made to 
apeak of herself. Contemporary authcMeities are agreed t^t she was 
unifonnly treated wiHi coBttderation and reqiect by Robert and hj his 
son. The ample dower subsequently settled upon her, on her marriage 
with the Lord of CanterviUe, and the rapid pnmotion of her sons, who 
rose to high rank under the govenuaent of the Conqueror, all tend to 
show that her equivocal position was attoided with many advantages. 
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Our poetic celebrator of the memorable adventure tif 
Arlette, first describes the residence of the ''good lord 
Kobert^' at the castle of Falaise^ "a spot extremely 
salubrious and agreeable/^ Introducing the subject 
with a flourish of trumpets, he very properly, as if pre- 
paring his readers for the denouement, takes care 4x) 
inform them that one of the greatest pleasures he had 
in life was " chatting with the kdies/' One day, having 
just returned firom the chase in his usual gay mood, for 
he was merry it seems, as well as liberal and magnifi- 
cent, he chanced to cast his eye upon a fair creature, 
with her young companions, bathing her feet, and 
whitening linen in the stream — 

« With other daughters of the < fiorgds,* ' 
Bight Cur and more than two or three.** 

Not being over-anxious about their work, they were 
" aye gaily gibing and jesting with each other to 
while away the hour, 'being all peers together,' in the 
manner that young maidens are wont/' The day was 
beautiful ; the lovely spring-tide genial and warm. Her 
light dress concealed neither the symmetry of her shape, 
nor the exquisite whiteness and delicacy of her hands 
and feet — " fair token of the most exquisite form and 
beauty.'' No wonder, we are quaintly told, that a young 
prince should have preferred them even to the fieur de Us 
which they so much exceeded in his eyes ;* or that, struck 
with admiration, he should be suddenly " smitten where 
he stood." " She is the daughter," we are next told, " of 
a citizen of good degree ; she is of rare prudence, affable^ 
and as high-spirited as beautiful; she is a blonde with 

1 ^ Qne oe fu bien au due avis 
Que neifs est pale e flors de lis 
Avers la soc grant blanchor." 
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open brow and beaming eyes, wliich never shone with 
pride or scorn; bnt whose sweet benignity and aUnring 
frankness gave a fresh charm to the soft, mellow tones 
that breathed in her voice.. Her complexion is exqui- 
sitely fair ; she has a finely chiselled mouth, nose and 
chin ; a grace that defied rivalry, with a neck and arms 
surpassing all the pnnce had before seen.^^ Her attrac- 
tions, in short, are made to excel those of any other 
maiden tbronghout the whole dukedom. The poet, then, 
very elaborately assures us that Robert wished to obtain 
her for his own above all other things.* So he forthwith 
despatches a chevalier, hii^ chamberlain, '^ a man of 
sense,^' who proceeds with the affair in a most business- 
like manner. He says, in a wise soliloquy, that he wiQ 
" speak with the father, the good citizen, so that there 
shall be no misunderstanding on the subject.'' 

After a long exordium, the charg^ d'affaires comes to 
the point, and offers so round a simi, with an estabUsh- 
ment and provision so magnificent, as might appear to 
leave little room for hesitation, and none for a final 
refusal. He bids stiU higher — ^to endow her with a rich 
seignory, and love her ''with a great love." But he 
still fails to shake the tanner's honour, who flies into a 
great passion, and retorts upon the chamberlain with 
proper spirit,' for he was one of the principal citizens of 
Palaise, and it annoyed him to think that he could not 
give his own daughter in marriage with the consent of 
her relatives and friends. He prides himself upon his 
honourable resistance to the tempting offers of the 
chamberlain, till the fair Arlette herself appears on 
the scene, as the person most interested in the dispute. 
She points out to the tanner the future aggrandisement 

^ ** Id dux la valt ser tote rien." > " Qui mult se tuit k Esgarez.'* 
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othis itaaSff and fiittltf sooeeeds iiL oaooiliin^ dtf- 
fieolties. 

The poet on thk tdoes ooeaaiom to extol tke sIbII and 
pxndesice of tbe ladj^ who coixtrives to gire to ihe:whole 
bSms tfa^sanctioii of a piibEe engi^ement. She deelames 
that she witt go to the casfle^ not like a poor diamber^ 
moid st (XfttaxLh-nAy* but a» the firee maideii dai^ter of 
a gaUant man,' to add to the honoor of her fBOulj, and 
for her awn advantage, ao that she need not to be 
aslamed. Neither lenty, she dedares, nor folly of any 
kind, diall ixKflnence h» in so serious a proceeding, nor 
Tfill she d^gn to accept lord Bdbert's ivritation^ ''if she 
is to go onfoot.'^ She requires that a&esecMrt of palfreys 
and due attendance shall be sent to her, '' that she may 
go more pleasantly/' Her jannedy lovar, of course, 
complies, and the poet seems quite to exult ia her con* 
quest over the &ther of the Conqueror, con^:atolating 
her on her fortune, and deambing withnnn?c£te caie her 
beautiful apparel, especiaUy her pretty pelisse/ Then 
her ''courte mantle,^^ so easy and flowing; her bridal 
head*tire, sobrilliaift and gay, with aU the paraphernalia 
of a duchess, which extort the admiration, of the parents, 
whom she is described as tenderly consoling while mourn* 
fuUy taking heit leave. This assuredly looks very like a 
bridal array, so open and so public aa to defy the cenao^ 
rious, and to imply tiie existence, not merely of previous 
courtship, but of some marriage pledge, sufficient to 
countenance the supposition, of several contempc«aries 
that her lover had privately espoused her/ 

[ * « Ne come povre dumibxiere/' 
* ^ Ptodonxe/' a genttemaiu * ^ BUmdie^ fieseiM e lee sua Inz.^* 

? The open and kidy^Uke mmser in wfaldi she wm snbaeqiientiiy 
treated^ and the handaome dowries she received, tend to prove, as she 
Asserted, tliat she had kept her eye upon her fixtare estaWTshnwrnt. 
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The port ^&k burste into a ptofheA^ tibaaai, aa the 
l3irth o£ an heroic prmce, who shaU rmd Heeto;^ and 
surpass all thafc had beext aehic^red by King Arthur (ht 
Charlanagite. He boldly assarts that she was her 
lover's lawful bride ;' and that it was for this reaacmy 
fortune with the permission of Providence wonld not 
fail to promote their noble heir. 

We are indeed not aware of any poem of the kind in 
which the lovers appear to greater advantage, feom the 
uaiye and graee&I manner in whidbt the desGript]o& of 
the love.scenes is given.. If we can cmly exciise the strain 
of eulogy whid» runs through some of its brightest pas- 
sages in eoufiideration of its being written at the reqoest 
of a potisat monarchy we shall have no reason, aa> readers 
of genuine rhyming histories of those eventfi^ titmes^ to 
be disconteiited with the amnaing traits, and inddents 
int^cspersed throoghoni: thiapoem.. We mayfcom some 
idea^ then^ how the gay Saint More's chivalrous de- 
acription of the loves of Robert and Arlette must have 
he&BL appreciated by their royal deseendaaita sealed 
upon a British throne^ and how interesting it was 
esteemed at the comi; of the second Henry^ not then as 
now s^n dimly through the guise ofits quaint oldEreneh, 
but fresh fifom the mint of th^ fupousite court s^^of 
Normandy. We must^ however, admit thatthe historie^ 
romance of Saint More has been long divested of its 
ori^mal attractioBs^ and tist, with all its sourcea of in- 
terest asfedenterta^xEnent, it m«st fail to gsvetiie tamMt'a 
daughter, ti^oiigh said to have been descended fitrom 
Anglo-Saxon kings/ an uncontested title to the consort- 
ahip of J>vks Robert of NonBiaBdy. 

By the subsequent marriage of Ariette wiH^ the Lozd 

' ^ Ne la mie deshonor^." * ^tatm^GamhlB^l 
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of CanterviUe^ her Telations mth the ducal family seem 
by no means to have been disturbed. By this marriage 
she had two sons^' both of whom rose to distinction in 
the reign of the Conqueror^ and a daughter named 
Muriel^ who afterwards became Countess of Albe* 
marie.* 

Having now broken a lance in honour of the fair 
Arlette, and with the aid of St. More endeavoured to 
rescue her name from some of the obloquy attached to 
it^ &om the Anglo-Sason aversion to her descendants/ 
it is time to recur to our more immediate subject. 

Few details of a character to be relied upon respecting^ 
the early life and educatioii of William^ have survived 
That good fortune which never deserted him in after 
life^ shone with equal benignity upon his infieaicy. He 
appears to have soon become a favourite with his&ther^ 
and he was carefdUy nurtured and brought up in the 

1 Ilobert and Odo. Robert appears to have been a favourite Christian 
name among the Normans. It is remarked that there were no fewer thazr 
four Roberts of iliustrions birth^ all contemporaries^ namely, Robert,. 
Duke of Normandy ; Robert, the archbishop, unde to Robert and Iwother' 
of Richard XI. ; Robert, King of France ; and Robert, afterwards Earl 
of Cornwall, the Conqueror's half-brother. — Nouvelle Hist de Normandie. 

3 This lady had two daughters, nieces of the Conqueror, one of whom,, 
named Judith, was afterwards givm by him in marriage to an influential 
SajLon noble, named Waltheof, £arl of Northumberland ; and we shall 
again have occasion to allude to her when she i^pears upon the stage in 
no very enviable character. — Orderic Vital. Nouv. Hist de Normandie. 

* So great was this aversion of the English, that it extended even to 
her name, and to all kind of mean calumnies, such as were propagated by 
the enemies of her illustrious son. They did not scruple to apply to any 
woman of light character the name borne by the fair maid of Falaise ; and 
as it came in time to be pronounced ArloUe, Arlotta, and Charlotte, they 
retained the J7, and droppiug the French termination, abbreviated ihe« 
word; and it was thus the English language was proverbially enriched 
with that unpleasing epithet iTar^t.—- Vestigia Anglicana. Ang. Saz«. 
Dietionary. Home Tooke. 
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ducal palace or castle at Falaise/ He must have been 
about four years old when the ducal sceptre was assumed 

^ It is averred, from an ancient manuscript discovered at Falaise, that 
its &moiis eastle was founded by Julius Csesar, gvasi Domu9 Julii, or the 
JntiauL towers. WiUiam, sumamed Arm/oricut, in his poem on the siege 
of Falaise, in 1203, declares that its name was derived firom the rocks on 
which it was built and by which it is surrounded. It is situated at the 
extremity of the town, but separated from it by a broad ditch. It had 
huge walls flanked with towers, and to it was attached a small chape) 
dedicated to St. Frix. The tower or donjon was a vast square edifice, and 
near to it was a smaller, the usual residence of the dukes ; and one tradi- 
tion states that from its windows Robert first beheld the lovely Arleitte 
de Yerprez, asserted by some to have been the daughter of Fouques de 
Yerprez, attached to that prince's service, and a gentleman by birth. 
Another portion is called '^ la tour de la Heine," near which is seen the 
breach made by Henry lY., when he took it by assault in the year 1590. 
M. TAbbe de Longuerue is of opinion that neither castle nor town trace 
their origin farther back than the dukes of Normandy. The adjoining 
town was exempted by William from all duties and other imposts, upon 
account of his haying there first seen the light. — Nouvelle Hist, de Nor- 
mandie ; Chron. de Nor. 

In a recent description of a viat to this castle — '^ The Cradle of the 
Conqueror'^ — ^by a more modem and charmiag writer, Louisa Stuart 
CosteUo, we seem to enter the region of historic &ncy, where scenes long 
past appear once more before our eyes. ^ Rising suddenly from the banks 
of. a brawling crystal stream, a huge mass of grey rocks, thrown in wild 
confiimon one on the other, sustains on its summit the imposing remains 
of a feudal castle, whose high white tower, alone and in perfect preserva* 
tipn, looks round over an immense tract of smiling country, and tells a 
tale of by-gone power and grandeur. Adjmning this mighty donjon are^ 
wails of enormous thickness, adorned with a range of beautiful windows, 
witli drcular arches of early Norman style, dose to the last of these, 
whose pillars with wreathed capitals are as sharp as in the first year of 
their oonstruction, is a low door leading to a small chamber in the thick- 
ness of the wall ; there is a little recess in one comer, and a small win- 
dqwy through whose minute opening gfimpses of a fine prospect can be 
caught It was in this narrow room, once said to haye been adorned witb 
gdd and vermilion,, and other gay hues, that a cfaUd was bom in secrecy 
and mystery, and that by the imperfect light his beantifal mother looked 
npon ibe features of the future hero of Normandy., A few antique houses 
still exist, but they have no elegance of carving, as at Angers and Bourges^ 
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by liis father, who percdTbtg ''what a fitur and; goodlj^ 
dold he was/' beariBg a close resembhrnic* to Ua Nar^ 
man line, embraced and acknowledged him as his soxi« 
He ordt^ed princdy atteiidaii£eto be paid himin his owa. 
palace, and up to his nii^b year it is staked that duke 
Eobert bestowed the utmost care upon his education.^ 
William appears to have been early inured to those 
military exercise in which he soconsjpicmimLy esfidled* 
At the age of fire he is said to hare engc^ged m th^ 
mimic game of war, commanding a battalion of little 
urchins, at the head of whom be went throng th^ 
evolutioms customary at that time. The gcffms ol tibe 
feodal cUef and the sorareign were first unfolded in 
his boyish rule over these miniature soldiers, as well as 
that extreme love of discipline which he afterwaids so 
rigidly ^iiforced. He was at onee arbitratftr uid diet* 
tator in all their disputes, and his decisions^ it is added, 
were remarkable for their acuteness and equity/ One 
or two curious traits of his boyish spirit have aba been 
preserved. He displayed the combative not less tiiaa 

to ateno for their exiaaeaaatfy skiveofy ani maaaoB tmpaek, Oki» is caOsd 
the hosaaa oi William the GoBi|Beiar, &im^ <^ rvddjr sei^tiued bosi is ex*^ 
hibited thert wfaieh is dignifiad by bisBMiieu 

^ Tbereift agood ffoWmlSkaMr^, tiiafegwafc rwan?— of a]l.FtaKlfrioiw]g% 
and aevecal fine boidliigB dadLoated to pttUumiililgE ; boi tha^baiy» of iba^ 
CoU^ga exeite the eayy of tba stranger, for tbair abada is ob. tiw broad 
ramparts of the Sua oU ehateaitof WEUaai iiia€)Qsquenr»'*^T!te Cradle 
of tha ConqvuBBrac. (S«e DnMm UmBemij/t Moj^} 

Tba ao&rtaaata Prinea Artili«e mas far soaoia tnae a priattnar iit Ite 
caatiba ; bai <was Md>aaq|oaitljiPreaK>Tad to CkaAwxg, wbare bfrwaSvaawMK 
sioated bj the hand of his oada, ani: bia bad^r thnonmiiitt^ tba saft< — ^Navv: 
HifitsdaNar. 

< Ne«r. I&t dft Nonaai^lft ;Glima. de K«b^ ; W. oS lUns. ; JDtah 
diaaBa $ HaiidenRMk 

« OuNNL dft Nor.; Hia4.d6 HftumtmaSb ; Wi FfctmaBss; W. ctl 
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the acqnisitiTe peopetsity among hb infiEtnt siibjects, 
not un&equently challenging them, as he did Harold, to 
a single encounter. 

It was upon occasion of Duke Bdberf s departure for 
the Holy Land, on a pilgrhnagi^ that his son's residence 
was transferred from Falaise to Paris. An amusing scene 
is recorded to haye taken place between Duke Robert 
and his lords in a general assembly of the deputies of the 
States. Aware that WiQiain had no legitimate title to 
the succession, he determined to adopt him as his heir, 
to the exclimon of his own brothers, of Alan dvke of 
Brittany, and of his cousin the coont of Burgundy/ 
This was a bold project in tte face of so many legitimate 
claimants, and one which Robert would hardly hare 
attempted without great confidence in the promising 
talents and high courage of his son* Though yet so 
younjg;, having been educated und^ his &tfaer^s own 
eye, surrounded by his soldiers and by his people he 
must have given some procds of the fimmesa and supe- 
riority of Ids character* His noble features, and eager, 
£ery spirit, had rendered him a gen»«l iaTOurite with 
the Normans, and Robert knew how £Eur he might trust 
them, wh^i he summoned his proud relatives and his 
barons to attend him at the H6tel de YiUe. 

Already were there both secret and open aspbrants to 
the ducal succession. Nor was the duke, it i^pears^ 
ignorant of their views ; for, under pretence of dissuad- 
ing him from his journey, they had severally tried to 
sound his intaitions> and now they ob^ed the sununons 
vnth alacrity. The youth of WiBiam, independently ci 
his illegitimacy, would, they expected, as in. many simi- 

7 Dachesae ; NoaveDb Bstt da Nor. ; Cbnm. de Nor. ; W. Mabu. ; 
W. Geniet. 
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lar cases, afford ample reason for passing him over in 
tteir favour. 

The surprise and disappointment, therefore, of Bo- 
berths legitimate relatives must have been extreme ; and 
it was only perhaps to the strong competition of con- 
flicting interests that he owed their submission to his 
will^ and the reluctant acknowledgment of William as 
his heir» 

Guy, count of Burgundy, first opened the discussion 
by expressing his fear that, during his good cousin^s 
pilgrimage, the estates, consisting of barons, knights^ 
soldiers^ and notables, would alike be left without a head, 
" Not so, by my faith !'' was the duke's quick rejoinder, 
eager to arrest a strong debate in the outset, and to 
extinguish each rival's hopes in finvour of one beloved 
successor — " Not so ! I wiU leave you a master in my 
place. I have a little bastard here ;' he is little, indeed, 
but he will grow with God's grace ; nay, I have great 
hopes that he will prove a gallant man; therefore I do 
pray you all to receive him from my hands, for from this 
time forth I give him seizin of the duchy of Normandy 
as my known and acknowledged heir ; and I constitute 
Alan,. duke of Brittany, governor and seneschal of Nor-. 

^ It was not uliusual in France for natnral sons to succeed to their 
father's dignities, even to the very highest. Thierry, son of Clovis — 
Sigisbert, of Dagobert— are faistances of it. In England, Athelstan^ 
Edward the Martyr, and Harold Harefoot ; and it was the same in Por- 
tngal and other copntries. It had certainly the authority of antiquity in 
its favour ; for we trace it hack to those great worthies, the knight 
adventurers of their times, Hercules, Alexander, and Romulus, to say 
nothing of Timotheus, Brutus, Themistocles ; and the chronicler adds to 
them the renowned king Arthur. Again, we have Homer, Demosthenes- 
Bion, Bartolus, Grratian, Peter Lombard, Andreas, and divers of most 
flourishing name ; among whom our. Conqueror may worthily be ranged. 
— ^Hayward, Lives, &c. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Hist de Nor. 
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mandy^ until I shall return^ or that William^ my son, 
shall become of manly age. Nevertheless, my lord, 
Henry king of France, shall have the charge and guar- 
dianship of the child.'^ * 

Dnke Robert, then taking the fatnre Conqueror in 
bis arms, tenderly embraced and kissed him, after which 
lie presented him to the assembled peers and notables 
to receive their due homage according to the Norman 
rules, with the oaths of fealty to his state and person/ 

This prompt and decided conduct had the desired 
effect. Taken by surprise, with no point of union 
round which to rally, the factious aspirants were silenced, 
and compelled to unite with the peers and state depu- 
ties in the recognition of William^s claims. But the 
seeds of foture discontent and sedition were not the less 
active in their breasts. 

This important object beiDg gained, Robert's next 
step was to remove his young heir, with the consent of 
his chief barons and prelates, to the French court.* It 
was a wise measure to withdraw him from the dangerous 
influence of faction, and, by plaeiQg him under the pro- 
tection of his sovereign lord, to enable him to hold his 

• Vie du Due Guillaume, &c. ; W. Malms. ; Chron. de Nor. ; W, 
Geniet ; Hayward*s Lives, &c.' ^ Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. 

3 It is stated by some historians that William's two micles were asso- 
- dated as joint guardians with the French king. But to this duke Robert 
makes no allusion in his address on, presenting his heir to the assembly of 
the States. It was to guard against their intrigues that he selected king 
Henry, and made Alan, duke of Brittany, his grand seneschaL ' ^ So 
William," says a quaint old writer, ^ at that age succeeded his father, 
having very generous and aspiring spirits, both to resist abroad and to 
ral& at home. He was committed to the government of two of his uncles, 
BO as it may seem he was committed to these tutors as a lamb should be 
committed to the tutelage of wolves." — Chron. de Nor. ; Hayward, Lives, 
&c.; W. of Mahns. 
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more legitimale rivals and fak vnmly barons ia aome 
d^ree of awe. 

WiOiain was in liis inn&. jear' wlien Ihs Oilier, 
taldng a final leave of Nornxandy, proceeded to Paris 
to frcamt him to ids giuerdiaxL. It most kave been to 
both an interestbig and affecting aoene. Dnke Robert 
was abont to take his last fKrewell of the b^ved object 
of all his cares^ for whom his present act {amoved the 
exteat of his affection^ and bow tend^y he regarded 
his interests, m thns solidtEng in person the connte- 
naace of his sovereign. Henry at the same time was 
nnder the deepest ^ihligations to his kinsman, who had 
not oidy vaaqnidied that king's enemies, but replaced 
the crown he had lost lapon his brows.^ Attended by. 
his pilgrim kni^ts, dnke 'R^hat was introdueed bidd- 
ing his young son by the hand. He was received by 
the Fr^n^di in(mareh seated upon his throne, and sur- 
rounded by a splendid court. As if to render the 
solemn appeal ix) the royal goardianship more impres- 
ave, Bob^t led him to his sovereign's feet, and aflber 
embracang him with tears, he bade him kneel and do 
obeisanoe to this sovereign lord. Henry also embraced 
him, and as graciously accepted the proffered trust. 
The handsome features, serious expression, and noble 
bearing of the boy, seem even then to have impressed 
the beholders with a ftvourabk opinion of his future 
fortunes, in accordance with that already expressed 

' This is oidcvSalmg his natiTity £rom 1024 ; bat, if we take 1026, as 
most Kofimm imteira assert, he was onlj in his seyenth year. Hie for- 
mer dflito woiAd leaye an interval of two years between Robert's departure 
and his death, when WHUam was eleven, but he- did not fonnally suc- 
oeed to the dukedom iaU he had reached his sixteenth year. — ^Nouv. Hist. 

4 Onron. de Nor. ; Hist, de Nor. ; Duchesne ; W. Piet ; W. of 
Malm^. ^ ^, 
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by liis fatker befiire the peers aisd prelates of tixe 

Upon Mb nmte tlimagh Fimnoe, dmke Bobert met 
with a singnhar iaeidieBt ^rhtch seired to prove Ids 
«xempkry Irandlitjr juod Horbeuaiice in tke character of 
a knight-pilgrim. lit was oiMtoMiary to wear ''the knrly 
weeds'' of CSmttum pcKiteiiee over the annoar; and 
oa« of tine waisteiB of a religions estabhshiiient^ at 
which the BoUe pflgrans halted to rq)ose, seeing 
Bobert walk humbly bekiiid his oonpaiiioiis, struck 
him a diarp blow with his ataff, crying, " fiastea, thou 
loiterer, to wait upan thy Lord I'' The duke's attend- 
ants, inj^gaant at aneh an iBSiitt, drew their swords, 
and wooldliaw killed tiie man <on the spot; bat Robert, 
asif mindifal of his saci^edaansadon, interfered, observing, 
''it was the duify of pilgmns to cmiSPer, and, thinking of 
their Saviour, to receive blows witboat returning them." 

Bobert in the first fdaoerq^awed to Rome, where he 
was invested by Benedict IX. with the order of the 
cross. Thence he proceeded to Gcnstantinople, where, 
doffing for a season his pilgrim habit, he is said to have 
appeared with a splendour, which gained him the title of 
the " Magnificeat," at the imperial conit. £yen the 
shoes of the mule upon which he rode were of gold, so 
fixed as to drop off, that they might be picked up by 
tlie people, and thus convey aai imposing idea of the 
Norman wealth and power. Tbe emperor on his aide 
insisted upon de&aying Robert's expenses while he con- 
tinued to sojourn in the capital of the East. Pro- 
secuting his route, he was taken ill of a fever, and, 
being unable either to mount on horseback or to go on 
foot, he was placed in a litter borne by sixteen Moorish 

i Thierry, Anglo Normans ; M. ISyiondi ; W. Tlet 
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slaves. While thus travellings we are told^ he met a 
pilgrim^* named Piron^ returning into Normandy, who, 
having saluted the party, inquired if they had any 
message to send to their friends at home ? " Tou nmy 
inform my people/' was the duke's, reply, *'that yon 
met me at this spot, carried by a legion of demons upon 
my way to Paradise/' Then bidding farewell to the 
pilgrim, who laughed heartily at this compliment to 
the Moors, he bade his almoner give him a piece of 
silver to refresh him on the road. 

Other characteristic traits, not less honourable, have 
been recorded of this prince. At a certain festival, 
during a collection for the poor, Robert observed an 
indigent knight deploring that he had nothing lefb to 
give. The prince privately handed to him a sum of 
money, which he instantly deposited in the plate. The 
monk soon after inquired if he had not made a mistake? 
" By no means," replied the knight, " I gave the exact 
sum.'' The duke, admiring the honest spirit of the 
poor knight, presented him with a sum equal to that 
which he had before given.' i 

Bobert was not less distinguished for his afiPabiUty and 
wit than for his magnificence. While at Constantinople^ 

^ Generous to a fault, Kobert assisted numbers of the poorer pilgrims, 
ga76 them escort, and paid their entrance into Jerusalem, placing them at 
the head of his train. His magnificence, with hi^ offerings at the holy 
sepulchre, surpassed all that had been before witnessed. The governor 
is recorded to have held his character in such veneration that he ordered 
every facility to be afforded to his followers, and to the Christian pilgrims 
of all ranks. The example he held up was perhaps useful to generations 
of the poorer class of religious visitors at i^e holy shrine. It is also 
stated that he forwarded' to the noble abbey of Cerizy, in Normandy, 
founded by himself, many highly prized reliques, purchased from the 
Patriarch. — Chron. de Nor. ; Nonvelle Hist de Normandie. 

7 Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. 
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upon one occasion the emperor is said to have put these 
qualities to the test. He invited the duke to feast with 
him in his palace ; but, when the hour arrived, took 
care to have all the tables and seats filled with guests, 
being curious to know how a prince, so distinguished 
for his courtesy, would act. When the duke and his 
companions entered, not one of the guests offered them 
the least accommodation, and they walked to an empty 
space at one end of the room. There the duke took off 
his splendid mantle, folded it with care, laid it upon the 
floor, and sat down; his example was imitated by his 
followers. In this position they diued ; and the feast 
being ended, the duke and his knights rose, took leave 
of the company in the most graceful manner, and 
walked out of the hall in their doublets, leaving their 
rich cloaks behind them. The emperor, who had ob* 
served their whole behaviour, expressed his extreme sur- 
prise, and sent one of his courtiers to entreat that the 
duke would put on his cloak. " Retum,^^ said the Duke, 
'^ and tell your master that it is not the custom of the 
Normans to cairy about with them the seats which 
they use at an entertainment.^^" ^^ Could any thing,'' 
adds the historian, ^^ be more dehcate than this rebuke, 
or more noble, polite, and manly, than such a deport* 
ment ?'' It was such also as became a knight-pilgrim, 
as well as a prince. 

Few details of much interest have been preserved 
respecting William's residence at the court of his 
guardian and lord paramoimt, Henry I. That his educa- 
tion, however, was carefully completed with the aid of the 
first masters, there is sufficient contemporary evidence 

® J. Brompton ; Chron. de Nor. ; Henry Hist of Britain. 
VOL. I* C 
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to condade.' If^ at the early age of eighty he conld 
read and explain Caesar^s Commentaries/ we may be 
asBured that his future hours of study were not h^t. 
During the two years' interval between his father's 
departure for the Holy Land and his deaths William 
appears to have been brought up with the young 
French princes^ and to have received instruction in the 
military schools, such as they then were, atParis. He was 
surpassed by none of his youthful comrades, either in 
the varied accomplishments of feudal nobility, then 
wearing their newest gloss, or in extensive reading and 
sound study of the military art. 

The intervals between his more serious pursuits were 
spent either in field sports, especially hawking and 
hunting, or in going through evolutions with the troops^ 
of which he was remarkably fond. Sometimes also he 
would attend Henry's envoys in their missions to sur- 
rounding courts and states, andbecame instructed in that 
indispensable science for a statesman ruler, diplomacy. 

The court of France was in the eleventh century the 
best academy, perhaps, in which a prince, bom to rule, 
could obtain an extensive knowledge of mankind. It 
was the centre then, as now, of pohtical intrigue; the 
European camp of feudal heroism ; and the adventurous 
spirit of the sons of its nobles was scarcely exceeded by 
that of the Normans themselves, who were then ambi- 
tious of being considered " Frenchmen," and were so 
designated even subsequently to the Conquest. In Paris, 
therefore, William breathed the very atmosphere of 
knightly enterprise, while he stood aloof from the 
meaner intrigues and factions that might have perilled 

• W. Pictaviensifl ; Chron, de Nor. ; W. of Mafaus. ; Henderson 
Hayward. i Ibid. 
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botli life and hcmoirr in Iiis own t^ates.' A warm firkncL 
and as Iritfcer an enemy, tlie jevsng piizrce earljr displayed 
a keen sense of honacEr, soaring emidaticm, and a fiery 
energy, yet finely tempered by tbe dictates of a sonnd^ 
nnerring judgment. Nor was bis pbysical temperament 
less favourable to tbe caltnre and development of bis 
mental powers. He was temperate, active, assiduously 
eager in bis inquiries and in tbe acquisition of fresb 
knowledge. 

That bis general conduct and deportment, combined 
with noble and affable manners, won tbe regard of tbe 
French monarch and tbe esteem of his barons, we have 
reason, to infer from circumstances that subsequently 
occurred in bis campaigns with Henry. How unwil- 
lingly tbe Frraicb engaged in a contest with l^im 
appeared from tbe emphatic reproach they addressed to 
their royal master after bis defeat. That they equally 
rejoiced at becoming bis aOies, and conquering by bis 
sid^ was evident upon many other occasions; and, 
though residing in a foreign court, be was still move 
popular in Normandy — a proof that be must have pos- 
sessed something extraordinary in his character to 
impress the recollection of him so early vqfon. all with 
whom be had come in contacfc. 

The States preserved tbe fealty they had sworn to 
him, and the council of Regency, composed of Alan, 
duke of Brittany, Raoul de Gace or de Yassy, the con* 
stable, the noble chirfs of the Montgomeries and De 
Beaumonts, were strenuous in resisting, the torrent of 
violence and insubordination which threatened to sub- 
vert the government.^ 

3 W. of Malms. ; Nout. Hist, de Nomiaiidie ; Chron, de Nor. ; Meze- 
rai ; Wace ; Robert of Gloucester ; Benois de St. Moie. ^ 
3 W^ace ; St. More ; W. Gemit. ; Chron. de Nor. 

C2 
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But already were heard the murmurs of the storm, 
directed by the aspiring genius and secret intrigues of 
his uncles and other relatives, which was destined soon 
to burst upon WiUiam^s head* It was only the recol- 
lection of the signal services of duke Robert, and of the 
prudence and valour of his ancestors, the beneficent 
reign of Richard the Good, and the exploits of their 
founder, RoUo,* which stiU drew the affections of the 
Normans round the son of the princely pilgrim with the 
bonds both of a religious and heroic superstition, 
strengthened, perhaps, by the absence of the object of 
their regard. 

Nor could the reputation of his ancestors fail to 
exercise a powerfiil influence over William^s own mind. 
The fame of Rollo, the father of the Norman line, 
" familiar as household words ^' in the mouths of men, 
must have aroused aspiring hopes and wishes, when he 
heard how he had vanquished the armies of Charles ' of 

^ These exploits were serious enough for all neighbouring nations ; so 
much so that it was a petition inserted in the Litanies of different people 
who dreaded the depredations of these northern freebooters — '< From the 
fury of the Normans^ Good Lord deliver us !" — J. Brompt.; Nouv. Hist. 

^ The sole condition required by Charles the Simple from the Danish 
hero was that he should embrace the Christian faith ; a condition as 
happy for himself as for his subjects. When invited to do homage to the 
King, as his lord paramount, by the usual mode of kissing the royal toe, 
KoIIo repudiated the idea with infinite scorn. Upon its being insisted on, 
he turned to one of his officers and deputed him to perform the office ; 
and so great was the rage even of the officer, at being driven to so humili- 
ating an act, that he seized the royal leg, and, lifting it up to avoid stoop- 
ing, threw Charles completely off his balance, amidst the loud laughter of 
the Danes. Hollo was contemporary with our great Al&ed ; made a 
descent upon England, and after ravaging the coasts was compelled to 
retire. He closed his adventures by making himself master of Brittany 
and Normandy, where he founded his dukedom. There he laid a firm 
foundation for his new dynasty and the succession of his posterity >-.of 
hat future empire which now extends its sway over every quarter of the 
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France^ besieged him in his capital^ and compelled him 
to cede part of his dominions^ with the hand of a prin- 
cess for his bride. 

In the year 1035, while William was still pnrsning 
Ids studies at the French court, came tidings of the 
death of dnke Robert. This bereavement William must 
have felt both as a son aud a^ a prince, in both rektions 
being under the deepest obligations to the object of his 
regrets. There can be no question that this event had 
as marked an influence upon his conduct as upon his 
position and future fortunes. It was the signal for 
£resh outbreaks in Normandy, fomented by the late 
duke^s relatives and legitimate aspirants to the ducal 
crown.* 

Little amenable to authority of any kind, the turbu- 
lent barons began to arm their vassals. As jealous of 
each other as of William's delegated power, they fortified 
their castles, or joined the prevailing factions opposed 
to his government. A number of competitors soon 
appeared in the field, among whom William, earl of 
Arques,'^ the young duke's uncle, was one of the most 

globe. From this fortunate chieftain — ^tfae sire of many a royal stem, as 
well as of that of England — ^there descended ax dukes of Normandy, in 
a direct line, who bore sway during 120 years previously to the conquest 
of England. These were all distinguished in their day. Their names 
were William 1. 5 Richard I. ; Richard II. ; Richard III ; Robert L, 
father of the Conqueror. — Nouv. Hist, de Normandie ; Duchesne. 

^ It is the general opinion, founded upon contemporary authorities, 
tiiat Robert died upon his way from the Holy Land ; most probably when 
he had reached Nicea, in Bithyniay worn out less by age than previous 
anxiety and his early wars. A story was propagated that he had been 
poisoned, and, still more absurdly, that his pilgrimage had been under- 
taken to appease his remorse for having been instrumental in causing the 
death of his brother, duke Richard III. — Chron, de Normandie ; Nou- 
velle Hist. ; W. Gemit. 

7 This powerful aspirant to the dukedom was brother to Iifauger the 
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fimnidaUe. Tlieve were also Guy of Bargimdy, Ae 
ooonts of Mortaine andEu, and, the most dirtiB^oifihed 
of all allied to the ducal house — Roger de Toni, xeaowiifii 
for hi* citTnpiugiM in Italy and Spain, who was the first' 
to raise the banner against the Beg^icy. In this eiU 
gency, Akn of iKnttaay, Ihe grand seneschal^ hastened 
to the soene of action, with the hope €£ preserring coder 
and establishing WiUiam in the ducal seaL Un£Hs 
tunately, a &tal accident at Yimoutiers terminated at 
once his expedition and his Ufe; an event which enabled 
earl Roger to mature his plana and indnoed him to 
make an iwiTnediate and rapid advance upon the capital 
It was at this juncture that the pilgrim knights of 
the cross, having performed the last offices to their 
princdy leader, arrived from the Holy Land. They 
found their country a pr^ to violence and £m^oil, and 
their master^s beloved heir still absent at a finreiga 
court,* in the power as well as under the tutelage of a 
jealous and wily relative. It was only the dread he 
entertained of the Norman power which prevented his 
perpetrating the tragedy afterwards enacted by King 
John, and in nothing does the fortune of William 
appear more conspicuous, as compared with the ill-fated 
Arthur, than that, in circumstances of even greater 
peril, he should have escaped free and scathless front 
the hands of his ambitious guardians. 

prelate, by yrhom he was supported. Guy of Burgundy, and RobertV 
other relatives, including King Heniy of Fnmce, were soon emboldened 
to advance Ihdr pretensions, on the ground of inheriting from the sisters 
or aunts of the deceased duke. The iuture Conqueror's own chum to the 
English crown was founded upon a similar kind of relationship. — Ord.. 
Vital. ; W. of Mahns. ; Chron. de Nor. ; St. More. 

" Duchesne ; Chron. de Nonnandie ; W. of Malms. ; W. Hct ; Nou- 
Telle Hist de Nor. 
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^ The faititfal companions and counsellors of Bobert 
™!t lost no time in joining the council of regency, and 
■^■f representing the necessity that existed for the instant 
^i presence of the ycHing duke. Proposak to this cflfect 
^4 were consequently made to Henry as his lord para- 
4V mounts to which we shall again have occasion to allude. 

• 

^i The mutual aggressions of the barons contimied to 
^ '" aiggravate the evils of a disputed successaon, while the 
^ absent heir was too yoimg to dictate terms to his aipiav 
i'* ing enemies. 

lt[ Meanwhile, the couneQ of regency had diffieoity in 
warding off the danger of foreign invasion, in addition 
to the calamities of civil strife and dissension. The laws 
of duke Robert were no longer respected ; the voice of 
justice and reason was no more heard; and fears were 
entertained, from- the delays thrown in the way of Wil- 
liam's return, of the trustworthiness of the French 
king. Secret projects were already concerting with his 
enemies, aind the coundl, to avert the approaching 
storm, called an assembly of the prelates and barons in 
the young duke's name. The attendance was only par- 
tial, waA the number of powerful leaders who kqpt aloof 
proved the extent of the danger which was hourly 



nusreaffing. 



At this " great council,^^ however, the first held in 
William's reign, it was resolved to insist more peremp- 
torily upon the restoration of the royal ward to his 
people and his capital, in order to give authority to 
the edicts of his government. Another embassy was 
despatched, with conditions to which Henry considiered 
it most politic to accede. This bold and judidous mea- 
sure was especially well-timed ; for, in a very brief 
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period, there would have been little chance of the 
young heir obtaining his personal liberty, as events 
soon made it appear. 

Forgetting all obligations to his relative, the late 
duke, Henry's ambition betrayed itself in a more open 
manner, when William was removed from under his 
eye, and he blamed himself for having too easily com- 
plied with the demands of the council. But Henry, 
with all his love of intrigue and his ambition, was of a 
weak and vacillating character, while his ward, endowed 
with qualities, if not directly the reverse, yet of a loftier 
order, soon availed himself of his knowledge of the 
king's weakness, as a stepping-stone to his own aggran- 
disement. Henry, on his part, sought to retrieve his 
error by delaying the recognition of the young duke's 
title, and renewed his intrigues with his adversaries. 
A crisis was near at hand. 

The germs of the feudal system had already spread 
widely throughout France and Normandy. A gra- 
duated scale of military vassalage, by tenure of service, 
was tending to produce a sort of grand national police 
of the most formidable kind; a power afterwards so 
well understood by William, and fostered to its utmost 
perfection. At that time, however, its rising energies, 
both in France and in Normandy, were all directed 
against him ; and, wielded by a stronger will and 
greater talents than Henry possessed, must have 
effected the speedy re-conquest of Normandy at a 
juncture so favourable for such an attempt. But 
William's star was in the ascendant ; and early expe- 
rience and perils taught the heir of duke Robert how 
to turn their most formidable weapons against the 
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• 

breasts of his assailants.' His skill and daring supplied 
the want of means to curb those fiery and unruly 
barons^ who defied his power, and whose conflicts 
exhausted the strength of his dominions.* 

Among the most turbulent of these petty despots 
ranked Vauquelin lord of Terriers, and Huet de Mont- 
ford, Their reply to William^s summons in council 
was highly characteristic of the state of his government, 
and of the times in which these "lords of misrule^' 
flourished. '^ They declined,^' they observed with the 
most insulting coolness, "to take part in any other 
person^s quarrels till they had settled their own/' This 
declaration of independence must have convinced Wil- 
ham that he had many a sharp conflict to encounter 
before he could dictate terms to spirits so turbulent. 
It was equally clear that his aspiring relatives had 
taught their vassals and retainers to regard his title to 
the ducal crown with indifference or contempt. 

Nor were these baronial wars only a conflict of open 
force j recourse was, had to fraud and even assassi- 
nation,and more than one of WiUiam's faithful adherents 
paid the penalty of his fidelity with his blood. His own 
fiiend and preceptor, who had accompanied him on his 
return into Normandy, was almost the first of these 
victims.' To such an extreme was the violence of 
&ction carried, when fomented by foreign intrigues and 
rival claims, that Gilbert de Crespin, his father's fiiend 
and counsellor, did not escape ; and Osberne de Cres- 

• Mezerai ; Wace ; Thierry ; Sismondi, Lyttleton ; Sir W. Temple 
HaUam ; Palgraye, Rise and Progress, &c. ' Ibid. 

' He was named Theronlde from the place of his birth. He had been 
long in the service of king Henry, was intmsted with the military educa- 
tion of his ward, and, unfortunately for himself, appointed to escort him 
back into Normandy. — Nouvelle Hist de Nor. 
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pin^ QDjce the seneachal^ and governor of the town of 
Theronlde^ waa unable to protect his own life. He wa« 
despatched in his bed by a biother of the celebrated 
Roger de Montgomery, while in retaliation his provost^,* 
baming to avenge his lord, gained access to Mont- 
gomery's apartment at the head of his retainers, and 
put both the assassin and his accomplices to death. 
The powerfol houses of Bellesme and Alen9on pushed 
their enmity to the most revolting lengths, while their 
knights and vassals, as if privileged by miUtaiy tenure^ 
vied with the feudal atrocities of their lieges upon a 
minor scale/ Basing towns became the prejr of the 
castles; and the burghers tax-paying serfs to every 
feudal lord of the hour. 

In vain William's council attempted to put a stop to 
this insolent defiance of the ducal government; nor 
was it till the hero himself was enabled to take the 
field that outrage, rapine, and sediticm w€^ put down 
by a stronger arm. He was yet scarcely in his fifteenth 
year ; and many of the more moderate and best dis- 
posed among the barons had left their castles in disgiMit^ 
and joined the Nonnan campaigners in Italy or against 
the Saracens in Spain.' In this service the young nobility 
of Normandy were accustomed to flesh their maiden 
swords, before the banners of the cross had yet waved 
over the plains of Palestine, and pc^s and hermits had 
preached the holiness of religious wars. 

About this period the death of Alan III., duke of 
Brittany,* left vacant the office of constable of Nor- 

' Named Baman de GIos. 

* W. Ret ; Orderic Vit. ; Wace ; St. More. 

* Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Hist; Vie de Guiscard ; [Ord. Vital.; P. 
PictaTienEds. 

* Brittany, it should be remenrbered, was a sort of ducal fief, held ot 
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msaiAj, wMeli, with tliat of r^ent in the minority of 
Conan II., waft intiusted to the able and Mthful Be 
Grace. This distingmshed warrior as well as states- 
man had been appointed guardian to several young 
princes^ and acquitted himself with equal judgment and 
fidelity of his onerous and delicate charge. He was son 
of the celebrated archbi^op Robert, who rose to high 
distinction in the reign of William's father, and, as 
count d'Evreux, espoused the rich heiress Heloine, by 
whom he had several sons, who displayed all the fiery 
courage of their prelatical sire/ Subsequently to the de- 
cease of Theroulde he had been appointed military tutor 
of the young duke, and was assiduous in prcmioting his 
studies, and showing him by example the iqpplication of 
those rules of conduct of which he had heard and read. 
On the sudden death of his friend and fellow-soldier, 
the duke of Brittany, while leading an army to William's 
succour, he hurried in person to oppose Earl Eoger, but 
found his &ction too deeply rooted to yield to his most 
strenuous efforts. He was compelled to act on the 
defensive, and garrison the few strong places which 
continued faithful. His haughty enemy affected to 
regard the illegitimate sekm of Rollo's stem with ex- 
treme disdain, priding himself at the same time upon 
his own honourable descent from that great founder of 
the ducal race. Stung to the quick to perceive that his 
claims were passed over by the "grand council'' and 

ihe Norman dukes, and was bound to afford military aid, as wefi as to 
do homage by its feudal ixaasre. It was different witii regard to France 
4nd Normandy ; the anaeraindiip in the crown of the former did not 
extend to the Norman dukes as to the other feudal princes, who held of 
the crown ; nor were they compelled to attend the king of France in his 
wars with a body of troops whenever he should require them. — Dudon 
de St. Quentin ; Hist. Ang. Gest. Gul. Normannorum, p. 872. ^ Ibid. 
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barons of the realm^ after his signal exploits, he was 
also surprised on his return to find himself deprived of 
the authority which he had formerly exercised in tlie 
councils of the deceased duke. Being possessed of 
immense wealth, he soon collected an army of firee- 
hooters, with which he levied contributions upon his 
neighbours, laid waste the surrounding territories, and^ 
following up his successes, he now aimed at nothing less 
than the ducal crown." 

Fortunately for William, his enemy^s great rival, 
Dupray des Vieux of Beaumont, declared in his favour, 
and deputed his son Roger, already famed in arms, to 
oppose his namesake at the head of his troops and 
vassals. Arriving suddenly at the seat of danger, young 
Beaumont attacked the proud pretender, routed his 
mercenary army, and slew him with his own hand." 
It is, however, reported that the constable De Gace 
arrived most opportunely during the battle, and thus 
contributed to give the death-blow at once to the pre- 
tender and to the conspiracy which he had organised. 

The name of De Beaumont becomes conspicuous from 
this period in the Norman and English annals. Tn 
conjunction with De Gace, Pitzosbeme, and the Mont- 
gomeries, the only remaining props of William's state, 
Roger pursued his success; and their services were 
afterwards rewarded with many a broad Enghsh manor. 
It is stated that, in commemoration of his signal good 
fortune, the victor founded the abbey of Priaux in 1038 ; 
and he was subsequently chosen president of William's 
council, and regent during his absence in Brittany, 
England, and Prance. Other abbeys may have been 

8 Duchesne ; Chron. de Nor. ; Wace ; Thierry ; Sismondi ; W. Pict; 
Mezerai ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ^ Ibid, 
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erected in honour of other victories, and it is probable 
that to this conunemorative spirit we may owe some of 
those many splendid monuments^ the ruins of which 
are yet to be seen in Normandy.* 

No sooner was one 'of the duke^s enemies disposed 
of than another appeared in the field. The French 
monarch secretly intriguing with the malcontents, next 
resolved to take advantage of William^s troubles, and 
prevent the consoUdation of his power in the outset. 
With this view he summoned the duke to attend him, 
and do homage at Evreux; a requisition which his 
council, perceiving that he was in no position to declare 
his independence, advised him to obey. He was then 
not more than fifteen, but he went attended by a splen- 
did retinue, to impose the respect which his youthful 
age might fail to exact, and it had the desired result. 
Henry, whatever were his real views, had not the 
temerity to violate the feudal laws existing between the 
lord suzerain and head vassal, strengthened by the 
obligations of feudal usages, then in force, and of a 
royal guardian^s hospitahty. But he assumed the tone 
of a dictator rather than of a protector, and received 
his ward with marked displeasure.* " I am little pleased^ 
young sir,^^ began the king, " with your new fortress at 
Tellieres ; its garrison is continually making incursions 
into my territories.^' William expressed his regret, 
" if it were so.'' '' K so or not, you must give it up," 
was the haughty sovereign's reply, '^ that I may level it 
with the groimd. It is you who must give the order 
and follow me instantly ! " 

* Nouvelle Hist, de Normandie ; Duchesne ; Chron. de Nor.; Ducariel. 
" « Mezerai ; Wace ; W. of Malms. ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. 
de Nor. ; W. Pict. 
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We may imagine the feelisga of tibe boy-duke at Uns 
conmntnd. Accttstomed to comply with the injunc- 
tions of his guardian^ and ti^ken bymifprise, we cazi 
hardly wonder that^ so cxrcimistanced, he camphed witit 
the royal mandate. However reluctantly^ he gave the 
required orders ; but its governor, the valiant De Cree- 
ping refused to surrender the place. It had been con- 
fided to him^ a sacred trusty by the late duke Bob^ir^ 
who little anticipated that the rc^al guardian into 
whose hands he had committed his only son^ and who 
was indebted to him for his throne^ would be the first 
to summon and raze it with the ground. 

In this dilemma^ William appealed to his council^ 
and^ to assuage the anger of the incensed monarchy the 
orders were reiterated^ and the fortress was destroyed. 
The young prince, happy to regain his liberty, even at 
such a price, took a formal leave of his lord suaarain, 
and returned to his castle at Falaise.' 

William did not soon forget a scene so characteristic 
of Henry^s duplicity, and events soon afforded him an 
opportunity of taking ample revenge, and in the man- 
ner most humiliating to the pride of Henry, by mag- 
nanimously sparing the wreck of his beaten armies. 
This interview, which took place in 1039, evinced the 
jealousy with which the king viewed the progress of his 
ward,his high promise, and his love of military distinction. 
Add to all this the recent successes of William's com- 
manders, which threatened more important conse- 

3 Though present in Normandy from the year 1037, William had not 
yet assumed the reins of government, or appeared in the field. He did 
not formally assume the ducal crown till about 1040, when he also first 
encountered the oyerwhehning numbers of the French, headed, too, by a 
French monarch in person. — Chron. de Nor. 
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quences. The council of xegeBcy, indignant at so 
wanton a display of the sorereign power — at Tariaaoe 
alike with feudal law and usage — lenunistrated, but in 
vain. Henry replied by marching a powerful azmy 
into the county of HySmes^ devastating the country, 
axul gi^g up the dty of Argentau to the flames. 
William^s council began too late to repent the concea- 
sion they had made to him, by delivering up the fron- 
tier fortresses; while his barons, irritated at these 
samfices, derided his youthful inexperience, and repu- 
diated the idea of submission to a sovereign basely 
bom, and not yet out of his minority. 

Some extraordinary event alone could retrieve Wil- 
liam^s fortunes at this trying juncture, and, as if to give 
an earnest of the brilliant destiny that awaited him, it 
now came to his aid. Toustain de Gois, Count of 
HySmes threw himself at this crisis into Falaise^ at 
the head of a-strong force, while his native district lay 
ravaged by fire and sword. Foikd in Ms grand object, 
Henry had recourse to stratagem, and attempted to 
corrupt the fidelity of its governor by promisee so 
liberal that the count could no longer resist, and fell 
into the snare. Before he could deliver up the castle, 
however, the brave De Gace, by his promptness, once 

^ This ancient capital of the dukes of Normandy, abeady described, 
was situated in the most central part of the dacfay ; and its magnificent 
fortress, in its then state, was considered almost impregnable. It pre- 
sented a point of union in eyery dangerous emergency, and it was there that 
William concentrated his forces for his most distant and perilous expedi- 
tions. Its capture at such a moment must hare decided the fiEkte of the 
campaign, and perhaps of Normandy itself. For, in the &ce of so many 
competitors, Henry would doubtless have annexed it to the French 
monarchy, and obt^ed thiat glory which was reserred for his more for- 
tunate successor,' Philip Augustus. 
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more^ even at the eleventh hour^ turned the scale of 
fortune in WiUiam^s favour. 

These singular examples of a sudden revolution in 
William's affairs^ when upon the very brink of destruc- 
tion^ may be remarked throughout the whole of his 
subsequent career. He now accompanied the veteran 
De Gace for the first time at the head of a select body 
of his Normans, and arrived just in time to prevent 
the consummation of the count's treachery. The siege 
was raised, and no sooner was WiUiam recognised, clad 
in complete armour, by the side of his faithful seneschal 
and tutor in war, before the castle which had given him 
birth, than he was hailed with shouts of acclamation 
both from the garrison and the town. They beheld 
the son of duke Robert, to whom they had sworn alle- 
giance before his departure for the Holy Land ; and they 
now saw him betrayed by a corrupt guardian and by 
faithless vassals. The governor, in alarm for his ovm 
safety, could with diflBculty prevent the inhabitants 
from throwing open the gates; and the moment a 
breach was made, they rose and compelled the garrison 
to surrender. The unhappy count, aware that his guilt 
was known, threw himself at the feet of the young 
duke, whose first exploit was not tarnished by a want 
of magnanimity. He spared the count's life, but justly 
banished him, and confiscated his property. 

From this epoch,* soon after he had been knighted 
by the French king, with all those feudal ceremonies 
peculiar to the time, the military reputation of William 
takes its rise. He now felt more confidence in the 

» Namely, 1039 or 1040, about the period when William first assumed 
the reins of goTemment, and commenced his campaigns. 
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position wUch lie occupied^ and in the influence which 
had arrested . the haughty French monarch in his 
treacherous career. His noble deportment and afiable 
manners completed the prestige of his easy and blood- 
less victory. His calm and serious aspect^ his self-pos- 
isession, his eager inquiries and just remarks, gave high 
promise of those .statesmanlike qualities and rare 
talents which he soon displayed. The inhabitants vied 
with each other in celebrating his return ; and contemr 
porary chroniclers dwell upon this period of his career 
as forming the groundwork of his distinction, and 
bringing his more brilliant qualities into fuller* view. 
"Prom the manner/' says que qf them/ ,"in.whicj|,th^ ^ 
young duke William did comport himself pi ikUrVivttious 
' trialy^ he was ever aftei^wards held in ^ood esteem and 
well ireputed. of , , 

Attended by his faithful seneschal. William lost no 
time^ in prosecuting his firjst success. < The king lay , 
encamped between the towns of Argentau and Hy^mes ; 
but on the young duj^e's. approach h^ had reppi^e to 
his usual arts, and offered to ^negotiate. By the advice 
of his coimcil, approved by De Gace, the duke consented, 
and again reap^ the fruits of battle without its risks. 
And it is worth noticing that, throughout all his future 
campaigns, he never engaged an enemy whe^ he covli 
possibly avoid it, or attain his obj^ect by other means. 
Henry, consented toievacnate the towns he had taken, 
with the exception of the fortress of Tellieres, and it was 
during the retreat of the^Fr^nc^ monarch ths^ WiUiam 
celebrated his peaaefid tjiiunph/by formally assuming 
the ducal crown. The ceremony took place in his 
recovered capital, surrolmded by the prelates and barons 

' Duchesne ; Chron. de Nor., in Mazeres ; Heame ; W. Piot. 
VOL, r. D 
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still faithful to Ms cause. Nor^ young as he was^ did the 
heir of duke Itobert appear unequal to a dignity, the 
lofty duties of which ft Was his iambition to discharge. 
Some of his fiM acts showed that he was disposed to rule 
with justice and evetl clemeittjy. fie recalled £roza . 
banishthent the repfentaht lord of fiySmes, in consider- 
ation of the noble ViOhdudt of his son/ to whom the duke 
was ever afterwards ArOngly attached. 

The 6Ame conciliatory polioy led him to conifer the 
ardhiepi»e6pal see 6f RotfCn upon one of his uncles/ by 
the mdvice of his gl-eat council in 1041. But this high 
digoSta^ soon showled hiinself more turbulent and over- 
bearing than even his predecessor, the celebrated Eobert. 
He had ^he presumption to employ his powerfiil influ- 
ence in piDmoting the disloyal views of his own brother, 
the Earl of Arques. This noble, the brother of the late 
duke, spumed the honours conferred upon him by Wil- 
liam, and, breaking out into open rebellion, declared that 
he wotild support his title to the succession, though it 
were to the death.* He advanced it as the legitimate 
heir of Ms father, ftichard the Good, nefxt in succession, 
to duke Eobert, while that of his nephew, though derived 

7 Ridiard, son of Tonstain Ooimt -d'HyAniSt, 'was if^^nt^nd for his 
signal services with the confidence of his prinde. WilUam, m$ a ta$stk of 
his esteem, restored the father to his family honours, with an eKce^^n ef 
some p6Hkte of the comity, whidh he settled upon his mother, ^lette^ 
after her mavriage with Herlain of Ouoifet^Ue. 

> This was the notorious prelate Manger, whdse higrftfitode to W^Ulam, 
and whose flagitious conduct, combined with an eoodttftanoity borderiiig 
upon madness, sullied the lustre of his uncotnmon talent. So wild did he 
at length become, that the people thOiight him possessed with a demon^ 
and the duke was oompeUed^fiHally to strip hfan of his iH-woifn honours, 
in farour of Lanfi(«iic. 

* Kouvelle Hist, de Normaudie ; Ihichesne ; Chron. de Nor. ; Oftoie 
Vitalis. 
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from tlie elder branchy could not be placed in competi- 
tion, as lie vras only tbe spurious offspring of ^berf s 
mistress Arlette. 

The juncture seemed not trnfayonrable to tbe bold 
earFs enterprise. The strange disappearance of Wil- 
Ham^s tutor and companion in arms, De Qt^y^ ima a 
circumstance to be deplored. He is no more seen or 
heard of in the busy drama of William's life; but, 
though deprived of his right axm in war, the youthful 
hero was not the less true to himself. With admirable 
promptitude and vigour he advanced to the seat of 
danger, where a single error in judgment, or the least 
false step, must have thrown victory into the scale of his 
adversary, aud consigned the fiiti;re "Conqueror'* to 
irretrievable ignominy and neglect. The French king, 
also, was preparing to join the haughty earl; yet Wil- 
ham's courage and determination rose with the urgency 
of the occasion. Fortune refuses few favours to the wise 
and the brave. By a bold movement he struck at the 
heart of his enemy's power; aud appeared before his 
strongest fortress before he was supposed to have taken 
the field. 

The earl had constructed a formidable tower, well 
garrisoxied, upon the rocky pinnacle of the castle, so as 
to render the place almost impregnable. Thence he 

^ The AbfSDce of the awnwohal DeXSaotf at this eTentfol crUis gave zue 
to mqdcions that, he had oeme unlurly by his end. It is asserted bj 
BCTend of the old chroniclen that he was secretly taken off by WjSiam'a 
enemiflB, tmt his deatii was nerer salnfitctorily aceomited for. If Iw did 
not fttt a vitftim teaasaasiBatiaD, or in batdfr-raa event which would 
sortly htke been notioed ia some of the Nonoan chronioles— it is rerj 
possible* that he may have followed in the steps of his former master, 
duke Robert, and gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, then a&ronrite 
mode of retiring from the bostle ci an aetiTe professional career. 

d2 
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sounded tlie tocsin of war in the ears of his warlike 
Tassals : the 9nn*ounding district, cliffieult of access, and 
guarded atlvery step, «L in his cause, whil.thefVeuc^ 
king wafl. hastening .to support him, 

NoU^ng daunted, William sent an order to his rebel 
uncle summoning hii?i to appear at Rouen and do 
homage for^ his county; and ,then| leaving |t force 
under .earl Guiffard to Hcontinue- the siege^ he marched 
with a sel^pt, l^pdy pf hiaNfCMrmans to eflfect a diversion . 
against the f^nch- in ,the vicinity; pf Valognes. The - 
duke ai|d.had ^E^Ilf^nt foUqwens are described as setting 
out <m thi? expedition to ^counter the veteran chitalry. 
of Fr^ijiee,. l^a by the Jnpnarch and his great Karons... 
witkall tb^.^^on^esspf boour compa^ons prpceeding' 
to som^ joypus, fe^val. . Sieving first cut off th6 kii\g^s . 
communication with the casitlei be. had, recourse to onb 
of those, stjratjBLg>ems for, which he beicajme sp celebrated^ ^ 
and laid a strong ambuscade in the depths of the^ a(^^^\ 
cent valley, .along which Henry ya^i^ pursuing his rpi^e^ 
tp relieve Wsrally^ yyo^eitheJC. 9i4c T^^re Jofty acclivities ', 
thickly CAve](:ed»,witli wpoiisjv andt into this vast defile 
the van of the French army advanced. This consist^dr . 
chiefly . of ba1jtje«:axes^ and pik^s. . In tbe bright wW, 
bpdi^p pf Germans wre intermixed with the, Prencb. 
In - the ,left> foiigbt the ^len Of Anjou ^nd of Eoitoii ; ' 
and then followed a large escort with the baggage, ana 
''an mi^uifL^sti!^ feCiiffionsF, 

cooks, charters, aii^othelr base fliniidges/! the royal com- 
ims^9,t pf. thi^t.day^ NiBxt $q t]^i^,<softyx>y^ wl^b Jie ' 
was anxious to prote<^^ nulrdied thd monaiKdi . hin^e^^ ^ 
with his msliii * battle,' coiisistihg of the most valiant 
knights and woyi^y geintlemen. bravely mounted, 'while . 
the lancersaqd n^en-atrarms elpsed the rear. 
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The young duke, more eflfectiially to draw Heniy 
into his toib, deplbyed a sihall detachment to face the 
enemy, which; After making a feijgned attack, had orders 
to turn andfly;;a feSnt Inearljr resembling that after- 
wards practised Wit^ such signal success at Hastings. 
Thus decoyed, the French fell completely into the 
snare. When*they Were well advanced into the valley, 
the STorinan bowmen discharged their feathered lances 
fpom'the hflb on both sides. ThisJ attack William fol- 
•lowed ttj) with his men-at-arms, supported by a small 
body of horse; and the carnage was great. The French 
van Ifeing- well commanded, drew up in the form of a 
wedgfe^ tend' at portion of it, preserving compact order, 
succeeded in cutting its way till it reached the summit 
afaHiU'^bereiteticamped. 

Btft the inain body was not so fortunate; the right 
'wing^Wa:s almost wholly destroyed; the left was driven 
baok'ttpon the rear; and the destruction caused in its 
flight .is^>ar€^tfae young victor half the work t>f slaughter. 
Ne^t' rushed on the knights and nobles > of France to 
restore the battle, but they were met witli the same 
storm of arrows from th,e hill sides. Their horses, galled 
with; Uie haxbed points, were thrown into confusion ; 
and the dust and light sand which they raised, blowii 
full in the faces of the French, involved them all in one 
dark cloud/whicJli deprived them of the power of action^. 
While. they wece in: thi^ wretched plight, the Normans 
descended from the hilb, and, ^^coming to elose en- 
counter with battle-axe and sword, made great havoc 
among their enemies.'\ 

Had William possessed numbeits: at all prqj^ortioned 
to those -of tiie French, he* might have surrounded 
and taken them prisoners; for he compared them 
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to deer in a toUj axul it was indeed, a true hunter's 
stratagem which he had employed. Sut^ aware thsA 
with his small force he could not utterly yanquiah and 
destroy them^ WilHarn, with a policy rare at his age, 
when his Normans were weary of slaoghter^ assuxoied 
the merit of forbearance as a ground of reconciliation 
when he should find it expedient to propose it.' 

The Fiexkch king retreated by the way he came; and, 
when he enoamped for the night, surrounded by his 
broken masses, not only did his nobles reproach him, 
^' but the rudest of his soldiers did boldly upbraid the 
king with this misfortune.'^ One asked him where Ins 
vanguard was — where his wings — ^where were the reddue 
of his battle and rereward? Others demanded if he 
had any more mousetraps to lead them into,. and whesi? 
Others called for the carriages to preserve those in life 
who had not been slain. But most sathoavy and pen- 
«iye, scarce accounting, themselves amoi\g the living.' 

s NoaTeUe Hisi de Nc»*. ; Hfty^mwd, lAteBX Cliroiz. de Nor. ; W. G^out 
> » While the Fnatnek expeeted everffnonieB* to ))e>a|SWa awaited, JWtd 
no man saw aoTthing hut death and despair, hehidd a meaaenger eane 
from the duke, not to offer but to desire peace, and to craye protection 
of the French king according to the trust indiich Robert, the duke's father, 
reposed in bim. Peaee waa signed, and pveiectiiMi aasvred in amiove 
ao^pk ititiiimir than it was- reqpnxed. Then the aeessiiger with mtm^ 
good words appeased the king's heaviness^ telMng him that his Tinguard 
was safe, his carriages not touched, and that he should be furnished with 
horses, both fbr burden and draught, instead of those that had been stein. 
'^These wo*d% asa sweet eoeittaitBEient, ravished ihe French king with 
sudden iqf* But whea they- casae to gHther i^ thair baggage^ a^^pieo- 
tacte both tementable and loathsome was presented unto them. The 
Talley covered with dead bodies ; many of them not touched with any 
weapon, tey trod to death, or stifled with dust and- sand ; the woiunded 
oreriaid wHbrlftw sli^ ttat-ihey wveiuuUe trfree tfanasel^sB ; towards 
whom it is memorable what manly both pity and help the Nonnaoa did 
.afford. And so the French king, more by courtesy of his enemies than 
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'' Thje King submitted to all these reproaches with a 
9ad silence; sometimes he dissembled as though he 
h^ not heard, and at others he woiild faintly answer^ 
* Gk)od words, good soldiers ; have patience awhile aad 
all will be well\^^* He was indebted upon this occasion 
to tlie ostensible magnanimity and moderation, but ^i 
truth to the real policy, of his conqueror for the escape 
of his army, a policy which, it will be seen, soon resulted 
in William's own advantage. In this spirited actkm 
many prisoners of rank fell into his hands ; these he set 
free without ransom. Enguerraud, Count of Abbeville, 
was slaiji, and ^iiother malcontent, Hu^ Beaodoin, 
TQiQained a captive.* 

^e 9ie^e of A^ ques was continued with the utinpat 
vigonr; but during the temporary absence ofWilliam, who 
was compelled to repair to Bouen, a party of merce- 
ii^es, at the iQstigation of the French Song;, at length 
«ucQf^eded in throwing succour^s ii»to th^ pllMse* TU^ 
inveterate hostility upon t]be part of his lord paramomit 
and fprmer guardian would b^ve led to the submiwoa 
iA a less dete^rmined cha^a^^ter, X^arxdng tb^t, t^e 
King was a^ain. advancing wit^ reinforcements, alter 
rejecting the honoi^ableoon^^on^^ proposed to hin\» he 
appeared, for some momenj^lo$it in. thpugbt,' the^ in 
the emphi^tic wQjrd9 of his histprian/ ^' he &Bt began to 
know hiinsel4 and, to devote his mind, to war in earnest 
4is one cpyetQns only of honpuj^.^' He forthwith called 
for bis fleetest^ steeds for bvC was. far dipjtot from h^a 

^itiM»by«oi]Tag»<M^dian«felni'Of faui Gim» retani«iift in leasoBable stete 

^ Qaywar^ ^yes ; i^^4 Pr^¥p9V>, t^P^^ Hif^ de Nor. 

* Noavelle Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nbr. 

« iklMPil^vpt ; lj(o»inlk.Kflt^de N|xb ; W^ MsIbm.; W. Piet 

^ Ibid. 
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camp. '^ Let those who lore me^ was his brief charge^ 
"now follow me f^ and, putting spnrs to his horse^ 
attended by a few of his bravest knights, he scaroeljr 
drew bit till he had reached the barriers of Port An- 
demer. There he mounted another charger, and pro- 
ceeded to rejoin his army before Arqnes, after traversing^ 
the districts of Le \6e2, Bayeux, and Caen, a distanoe 
of more than eighteen leagues, and* having outridden^ 
we are assured, the most eager of his gallant ad- 
herents. • 

Wifliam's sudden appearance and address had a 
ma^cal effect upon the bold besiegers. There was 
nothing" *too daring for them to attempt; for like all 
great leaders he possessed the art of transfusing h£s 
own spirit into the breasts of his least intrepid fol- 
lowers. - 

The air rang with acclamations as he first uttered 
that memorable oath so often repeated amidst the 
perils of his eventful career, while he stood uncovered 
surroimded by his ktiights and vassals : '' By the splen- 
dour of God, I swear never to depart from this spot 
until the strong place of Arques shall be in iny power f 
— a terrific oath, responded to by all, and wmch quickly 
decided the fkte of his powerM rival.* 

Prom the summit of his castle-tower, till this time 
deemed impregnable, whence he had cast defiance and 
hurled back all assdlants into the defiles below, that 
rival now beheld the animated scene we have just 
described. Soon the steni array of war was seen slowly 
winding its way in densely serried ranks. A deep 
silence had scicoeeded to 'the exulting shouts which he 
had before heard; he paused and trembled, and so 

• Waee; Thierry ; SifliKi6iidl ; W. of ,lldiDS.$ Ord. Vit; W. Piet 
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unusual was tlxe terror which struck into that bold 
earF^, heart, as the assailants drew nigh, that^ in the 
hope of allaying WiUiam^s wrath, he hoisted a flag of 
truce, and sent terms of capitulation^ to avert the 
menaced assault/ This was the third time in which 
tlxe fonnidable aspect and admirable discipline of 
Willipn's Normans had terrified his enemies into sub- 
misfflon, withoi^t striking a blow. The rapid progress 
of his affairs, ^om the moment he led his army in per- 
son, is a remarkable proof that he had ahready improved 
Hpon the example set him by men like Bollo de Grace, 
and Boger de Beaumont, his first tutors in the field. 

Scorning to treat with his ungrateful and rebel uncle, 
William insisted upon his unqualified submission. So 
indignaut didhe feel at his treachery, in having invited 
the French king to ravage his dominipns, that he would 
probably have proceeded to extremities, had not the 
intercession of Be Beaumont and his friends prevented 
lus committing so great an error. The moment he 
became cool, he saw his true policy, and, reproaching 
himself, with that extraordinary coip^mand over his 
passions which he could e^ert on all great occasions, 
lie thanked his faithful counsellors. It was then urged 
that if he took the Earl alive, he would be expected ta 
make an example of him, to deter other traitors and 
pretenders to the succession. . Feeling how much he 
wanted support against so formidable an adversary as 
the Fi:ench king, William replied that it was neither 
his wish nor his policy to punish his great barons with 
severity. Having already secured more than on© 
powerful adherent by his politic clemency, he aimed 
at obtaining such a reputation for generosity and mag- 

* Nouyelle Hist, de Nor. ; Ghron. de Nor. ; Waiaingham. 
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nanimity as might render him popular alike in the 
eyes of his Tassah and his people.' Means therefore 
were devised to facilitate the rebel earFs escape^ too 
happy^ doubtless^ to have thus evaded the consequences 
of his treasonable practices^ [his broken faith^ and Ms 
daring efforts to wrest the ducal sceptre from William's 
hands. He first sought refuge at the French court ; 
his estates were confiscated^ and his castles were all 
surrendered to his young and fortunate rival. 

A temporary peace with Henry was the result of 
this igplendid success^ for he dreaded to meet WiDiam^s 
army, now flushed with a^victory unattended by any 
loss. The unhappy earl, however, not having held out 
to extremities, met with that cool reception due to un- 
successful treachery. If he had really been appointed 
a joint guardian of William, with his brother and the 
French king, as some authorities assert, this was only a 
fhrther aggravation of his guilt. * H6 was thus justly 
punished by the son for the breach of honour and faith 
committed against the &ther and the brother. He had 
violated a sacred trust, vrith the additional enormity of 
having brought upon his country the calamity of a 
foreign inradfer, in theperson*of its most formidable and 
insidious foe.* 

The society of disappointed traitors is seldom agree- 
able even to each other ; and the Earl of Arques found 
himself neglected, both by the monarch and his nobles. 
He soon afterwards vrithdrew from Paris and repaired 
to Boulogne, where he entered into the service of Earl 
Eustace, a great military adventurer. 

William, having equally fbiled the intrigues and 

^ Wace ; Walanghain ; Mftzeres ; W. Pict. ; Chron. de Nor. 
3 Thie»7{ SbBMndi ; W. Gea^t ; N^MiveBe Hiii de Nor. 
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repelled tlie arms of the Freucli monarchy returned in 
trimnph to celebrate Ms victories in his native city. 
The reputation of his early success daunted for a time 
the wavering and turbulent barons^ and intrigue and 
conspiracy, retreating from the light, feared to raise the 
banner of revolt, witibont tke aid of some foreign power. 
His military renown had not only the effect of checking 
the spirit of dissension at home; it cammanded the 
respect of smxoimding piinces, effaced the stain of 
birth, and pleaded a title stronger than that deduced 
from legitimate succeasioi]^ or from the adoption of his 
fatheir the JaUb duke* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Kesi^tB of William's early campaignu — His moderate nm of- power — ^He 
inaesa general amnesty — ArbitrateT lietween hia fi^iilent lords-^ 

hifrditercnt 'Stages — ^His inquiriea into tbek ^vannient apdiresoiireea 
— XHil'tiv^teiB ^mity with his neighbours — Alarming conspiracy — Hia 
naai^oW escape-^Periloim achrentutes — ^The confederated barons take 
the field — The duke compelled to act on the defenave— lie i tf Ueata ' 
Induced to seek aid from the king of France— Bold and magnanimotui 
resolve — Places himself in Henry's power — ^Obtains his alliance and 
support — disjoined by a French army headed by the king — ^Marches to 
give battle to the insurgents — Sanguinary engagement — ^Yictoiiy of 
William — Number of prisoners — His clemency and generosity — Pur* 
sues the Count of Burgundy — Takes him prisoner — Restores his estates 
— Attaches him to his interests — Complete suppression of the insur> 
rection — Excellent measures adopted by the Didce — ^Rising power and 
prosperity of Normandy — His enlightened government — ^High reputa- 
tion — Beloved by his army — ^Respected by the people — His strict 
execution of the laws — ^Dreaded by the great barons and their vassals 
— Razes their strongholds and completes his conquest — Many insur- 
gents withdraw into SicUy and Italy. 

From the period when William assxuned the reins of 
government^ and commenced his brilliant successes, re- 
peated during the campaigns which took place between 
1040and 1045^ the Norman laws were again administered 
with some degree of impartiality and vigour. Armed 
with the authority derived from the councils of the 
state^ both civil and ecclesiastical^ as well as with the 
military power^ he succeeded for a time in repressing- 
those wild and daring acts of insubordination which 
had led to the most fatal results. Violence^ rapine^ 
and assassination no longer insulted the face of open 
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d&y,, dissolve^ the ties of' society; and defied the dncal . 
govenunent as wdl as the local authorities of the dis^ > 
tricts and stajkes.* 

StiU keeping ia view the ofljnciliatory policy he hapd 
laid down, as recajofip^^u^efl^j^y.jPe {Jajcc, De Bjoauzobiit, 
and^the.lat^ 3i^ok^,}^ (Cpip^siHplrs/WiU^ 
a, general ^nmes^, an^ii^^edrt^stiU-ejriijtii^ £^ ' 
to take adyajgitag^ rpf ^sjcleii^e^ey« H^oS^mdl ISsesHse 
to hecome legal ^iiiirs^xiimt^^^f^ttisf of ioioe^ of ;tiie > 
great baroMy rad'so^g^. to- 'fidelity irf:Hia 

powerful^. r^latiye^r^ B.^A',\E!S0tm^ ppetelaAwi: by 'tilae ; 
inost ,geij^^w,.poli^^^ inthiJ^ftase'^Daiits 

andhonourfi* $ 'r j-' . I ; . : . 

Oneofthe qo]jid^i9n^;ifi )i|s ys^u^^i^lu^wi^th^ djbten^ ' 
tion which he ihiM^ early^ j^^ji^ tl^t syst^xi :of ictispipliiae 
and sulx>rdinatjk>n,BQ.cond^qiTe:to t^e .e$tablisb&i^'«>f 
the feudal fow^p, and afterwards widelj^ diffused thrqiagh- 
out his doiniiuonSi [ ^^jBe^ ka;^0wn /that.barons^ ktdghts^ 
Tassals> and all;. other Npn^jan^^ shall lay down their 
arms and not mak^ m^fof 4l^em tiUaecessajy to. defend . 
their owiLhearths.apd|hon^/^:^ Juadthor-ofh^'ohjectB • 
was to^ye stability ,ta hi? jg^v^mme^t bjf encotirfaging ^ 
arts and indiisii^ ,in ;th^ ^t^i and/ a lote M fooal > 
residence^ as. a ^^ck^uppp. for^igo^ adventture^ ^KSp^diilly ; 
VL^n the ii^cli^tion of tlie, yoi;^g nobility 'tmd khi^ts ' 
to engage in the campaigns of Southern Itdly:and 
Spain: a measure which shows that he had yi^iysof 
ag^andisemetit neare^^ fcoi^?v 'The otheir provisions 
^ere calculated^ with equat wisdom, to repair theevUs ^ 

' Ord. Va^;'; W, of Malmfl. : Sir W. Xem^e ; Intro- lAtaeton ; H^ory.; 
Lmeard ; Brbdie ;* Alison. 

* Notiyelle/H)Bt. de Nonnandie ; Laws ofdoke William; Ghnm.'dct . 
Nw. ; Duchesie Hist de Kor. 
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cmmA bj^a dqudpuktrng mil ^at, diM ta ettend naiA 
cQWtolidate tlie tesourees <^ the c^ocuitry liy pronawi^t in g 
commerce^ public buildings^ and free pol^.* 

and Itts subdequent entheavottra in tife ea]^al and in 
bis^ "^tr to different diitFteto to Testdire t9^ conntry to 
its aliegiaace^ WGpe far moi^e efleetoal than all ii» 
edicts of Itis fintoer rc^emy. TThe ccrandls^ consisrtmg 
of the special ccnmdl of his chief prdates aaid' barons, 
aad-the geoMefMl eimndl or assembly of the States^ com- 
posed of ctepaties attd »otaMes from the dttes; ^were the 
nest objeets «f his inqwrf ; asid he tras soon engaged 
in those statistical estimates which he snbseqtLetitiy 
carried to sm^perfiefetioft in his regiirt!fy ef national 
fTOptrty mlRisif^mi. So fur fr^ttxtixidtdging his warlike 
genitu, he sooght to maintain peace with the adjacent 
States/aaideeifrtesipcirarjr authorities agree in describing 
him at this feriod as a prince of the loftiest piKmiise.* 

l!he lorijr difrdopmeciLt of mind tmd^ action forced 
upon WiKtam by circumstances had made him a pre- 
comus soldier and ^tat^snnm. His natural qualities^ 
his hidbols «nd ed«u»^;kfny had aho excited in him a 
chivtdrous dutistg, tempered inth singtdar judgment, 
to wbschhe «iaited those enlarged ideas t»f government, 
wUdi indieatcid that he was farmed to accompKsh 
greater HastgiJ 

' Walsingham ; W. of Malms. ; Aniuds of Normaiiclijr. 

• From 1042 to 1050. Ducbeaae ; Chron. de Kor. ; W. of Malms. ; 
W. net. 

7 The duke was at this time in the twentieth year of hisiige. His figure 
was abore ^ middle size ; his features were manly ; his deportment 
dignified. He was extremely affable and agreeable in conversation. So 
great was his i^engih ^t h6 could string a bow on honeback which no 
other could bend. 
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Havii]^ with tke aid <tf bis newlf •stauooned cooneik 

and hiB Boilitaiy v4»saia> esti^lkliM his daeal powter, it 

was his next ol^t to render it fttTOMLexit bjr the adnoi- 

toges -o^ foreiga alliaiitie. With the jfcUcy e£ mn dlder 

stateflman^ he t^n{l6Tised with the intrigiimg Keaey, 

and <H2ltiv«ted th^ friendriiip of those fTruioes who^ 

jealoua t>f that Itonareh^ W4^d be likely, in ea»e of need^ 

to afford him their aid. But, in tiie midst of these 

padfic laboiu>s, he Was suddenly reeaUed to the fidld by 

a danger more ifismine&t than ax^ that he had yet 

eneottBtered, iai^kixig Hot only his dominions bnt hk 

hfe. Singular good fortune alcme, combined with the 

utmost ootimge and decisi6n, cotdd avett the fttal blow 

pr^^asred fer him. Such wsis the source (tf this foul 

cxaf^iti^; audi the seeresy tiith which it was carried 

on, a^ the character of its anthors^ tl^t no wisdom 

coidd have p^etrated, no priulence hate gnarded 

against it. The head of it was not only his relative, 

but the frigid and oompanion of his youth — Ouy of 

Bui^gundy^ wh^n he had ^^mcbed with broad domains, 

and decorated witii all the honours wMdi it was in his 

power to bestow." 

IntosLioated, p^rhi^ps, with his newly-acquired power, 
Guy advanced his claims as the son of Alice, daughter of 
duke Biehard II., and aunt to Wifiiani,^ asid entered into 
a Gon^^iraey trith Niel or NieUe, lord of the Cotentin, 
Banuil^h, Yiseount of Bayoime, and other malcontents. 
Undeterred by the failure of similar attempts, he had 
the presumption to imagine that the glory of over* 

' Wi]liiun IB belieTed to have tsaaafedned upon him^e gOirer&ment of 
two counties, wkh their cAstles; the feudal a{)ptthage8 of Brione and 
Vernon, in addition to various baronial titles confefti6d upon him for his 
services in the field.— Ord. Tit. ; W. Gmsnt; Chron. de Nor. j Nouvelle 
Hist, de Kor. ; Walsingham ; Continuation of St Quentin. 
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tkrowing the son of dtike B.obert had been reserved for 
hixn^ firmly seated as he now was in the confidence uid 
admiration of his warUke Normans. The conspiracj 
had extensive means; but openly to rally under his 
banner the vassals of Brione and (^ Vernon would have 
been fatal to his cause. It was only by a combinafttion 
of secret violence and fraud that he could hope for the 
consummation of his atrocious plot. 

Grenoult du Plessis, another lord of the powerful 
district of Cotentin^ joined the new league^ and became 
the bosom counsellor of the wily and ungrateful pre- 
tender.' The rude and remote district in which hia 
castles were situated^ between Cairentan and Coutances^ 
wf^i well adapted for the '^secret haunt of black con- 
spiracy/' and it became the rendezvous of .WiUiam's 
enemies of all ranksi. Over this guilty conclave presided 
the demon of for^gn intrigue,, intestine disDord, hatred, ' 
and revenge. The relatives of Du Plessis and the Count 
de Bayeux, then engaged in hostilities with each other, 
were invited to add their names to the sanguioary Hat. ' 
Terms commenstirate wiih.sa great a risk were offered 
them if they would abandon their owii quajrrels, and 
combine their forces against ^oke William. , > Tb^e were 
accepted, and the riyal- bidrens joined the idfab&ous 
league. William, who had taken active measures to 
suppress the last efforts/of dissension in the Coteiitin, 
repaired to Valognes,'as it is asseirt'edby some writers, 
upon a hunting excursion; 

• * * - 

* This infamous lord of the Cotentin is stated in the old chronicles to 
have been a descendant-^and a worthy onee^f ibe renowned t§ndtbr and 
buffoon, Ganellon, who proved su^ a thorn ift the sides of Charl^onigne, 
and played so many fantastic tricks with his Paladins. << Wh«[i Roland, 
Brave, and Oliver,*' with many aooibfir • peer, had cause to rue their 
acquaintance with the cunning and craven knight. 
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On his arrival, however, he had the satisfaction to 
learn that the belligerents had laid down their arms, 
and he prepared to return to Rouen. Their knowledge 
of the duke^s approach was the signal for the conspirators 
to throw off the mask, and consummate their treachery 
with the dagger. They hastened, one by one, to avoid 
exciting suspicion, to the town of Bayeux, in the hope of 
cutting off his return. Having surrounded him at 
Valognes, they resolved to avoid the risk of future failures 
by at once despatching their victim in the tumult of a 
night attack. Suspicions, however, were excited among 
the towns-people, notwithstanding their utmost caution; 
and, among others, a man named Galet, or Gillot, a species 
of jester, attached to the duke^s household, took the 
alarm. He had preceded the arrival of his master, and 
like the court-fools of that day, with more attachment 
to the persons of their lieges than could be found amongst 
their favourites and ministers, he possessed a shrewdness 
peculiar to his profession, in which the glimpses of real 
wit gave a zest to apparent folly. He contrived to insi- 
nuate himself into the table-talk of the conspirators, and 
heard enough to convince him that some project, aiming 
at the duke^s life, was on foot. Throwing aside his cap 
and bells, Gulet seized his staff, and, if we are to believe 
his chronicler, used it so well as to reach Valognes 
before midnight. Refusing to confide his information 
to a second person, he gained admission, and knocked 
loudly at the duke^s chamber-door : '^ Arise, arise, my 
I lord, if you love your life!^' and he immediately 
' acquaiuted him with the circumstances and the extent 
of the danger.* It is stated that the motives which 

* When the rank and nmnhers of the conspirators are considered, it 
seems highly probable that William should at first refuse to credit the 

VOL. I. E 
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impelled the poor jester to make so extraordinaiy aati 
sertion proceeded from gratitude to tlie duke for haTing 
formerly assisted him when at a sore pinch. *' He even 
bestowed upon him/' says his nai've chronicler, ^'his old 
dothes," enabling him, doubtless, by such a benefadian 
to make a more brilliant appearance at court and at the 
castle feasts. 

William was at first inclined to discredit his stoiy. 
Was it probable that his most confidential friends and 
adherents — ^the counsellors and supporters, too, of his 
fether — upon whom he had heaped honours with a lavish 
hand, had combined to assassinate him in cold blood? 
But, moved by the repeated assurances of his faithful 
fool^ he reflected some moments, and then rose in haste^ 
and without giving a single order, is said to have sad- 
dled his steed with his own hands, and set off at speed. 

As he dashed through the barriers in the direction of 
Veez St. Clement, he heard the heavy tramp of horse 
and the rattling of arms ; they were his pursuers. They 
had attacked the place the moment after he had fled, 
and were now doubly intent upon taking his life, from 
a consciousness that their guilt was known. Better 
mounted, also, they were gradually gaining ground 
upon him, but retaining his self-possession, the duke 
suddenly struck off into a by-path, and, favoured by the 
darkness, eluded his assassins. Plunging into a small 
thicket, he remained concealed there trntil they had 

«tory told him by a simple jestesi*. The wonder is that he so soon pene- 
trated the real truth, and made such a timely escape. The names of the 
conspirators prove the extent of this formidable combination : they were 
the lords of Thorigny, Hamon le Dentu (shaq>-toollied Hamon), the 
wily Du Plessis, and other lords of the Cotentin and of Bessin, then 
busily engaged in making their night attack. — Nouv. Ilist de Nor. ; 
Chron. de Walsingham. 
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pafised coi tlieir way. StiUk reqnmd the utmoii; d^ree 
of caatioa to escape AUiog into tbdr hancb. Bayenx 
ajod tlie a^aoeat distdete irese in the interert of the 
eoDspii^ators, and he was oompdled to pursue his route 
in the direction of the fiea-diore. 

Towards the break of daj^ the duke reaehed a Uttle 
Tillage^ called Eyes/ and observed a man seated at the 
court-gate of a stately mansion, ready equi[^ed to go 
forth, waiting for his steed. The duke wished to pass 
by unnotioed, but his horse was so jaded that it was 
remarked by the aeigneor, for such he was, who, recog- 
nising William, respectfdlly saluted hin, aaod said: 
'^'My lord duke, is it you? How came you with so 
poor equi{Hnent, and in so sad a plight?'' ''Tell me 
iirst,'' replied the duke, ''who you are, and why you 
ask the que^<m?'' ''Upon my honour,^ Tgoined the 
aeigneur, "they call me Hubert de Byes, and from you, 
as lord suzerain, I hold this village under the Count de 
Sessin : * yet speak boldly and fear nothing ; for, up<m 

3 In the quaint language of the chronicler, — <* as thougjh God bad so 
^depoBoA H, the fleigneiir, or master of that small place, had arisen and 
gone fortl^ jod was Umbo, seated hj his gate.''— Chnm. de Kor. ; Near. 
Hist. 

B This noble, we must recollect, was one of the oonspirators, aiid 
William had good reason for wishing to pass unrecognised. But honest 
Hubert made a proper distinction of persons, and preaenred allegianee to 
Ids lord paramount, proTing that he had both more sense and fidelity than 
hs immediate landlord. 

The dialogue is curious, also, as showing the condiiions of* military 
tenure in Normandy, which in this case do not seem to have imposed 
service upon the immediate tenant in waging war against the lord 
psramomit, for on sudi a conation the master of Rjes would hare for- 
feited his feudal tenure. It shows also that the feudal systeoi, upon the 
suldettmg tdiain of tenure, was then established in Normandy, and how 
nearly it aj^nroadied the regular feudal state afterwards established both 
there and tbrougbout England. 
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my honour, I will consult your safety as mucli as if yoix 
were in my own skin." The duke then frankly told 
him the whole adventure, after which ''the good 
seigneiir " led him into his mansion, offered him 
refreshments, and commanded one of his fleetest steeds 
to be in readiness. Then, calling up his three sons, all 
of them noble chevaliers, he said, " Behold your liege 
lord and master ; be quick— mount, and show yorff duty 
to your prince and to me. Look well to his safety ; 
conduct l^iTTi to Falaise without touching the high road, 
or entering into a single town." William pursued hia 
route attended by his guides, traversed the country in 
a direct line, forded the river Ome,* and after a hard 
ride, reached the city of Falaise without accident, to 
the joy of his faithfrj Normans. 

This remarkable incident in William's life is believed 
to have occurred in the year 1044 ; and how narrowly he 
escaped is evident from different historical accounts, 
well authenticated by contemporary documents relative 
to this conspiracy and its results.^ 

The duke's pursuers were close upon his track, and 
the honest Hubert, to give him a further advantage, and 
perhaps to save the lives of his own sons, when ques- 
tioned by them, offered to lead them on the route he 

^ It is recorded that the duke passed the ford near the river Mutrecy, 
in 1044, which offers a farther corroboration of the period when the Earl 
of Burgundy^s insurrection took place. It does not appear for what 
reason the old chroniclers agree in calling the river Ome by the name of 
Foupendant. There is also up to this day a farm in the neighbourhood 
of the river which bears the name of Mutrecy; it is about four miles 
distant from the river. 

^ Alluding to the duke's good fortune on this occasion, one of his ear- 
lier biographers humorously observes, in his quaint manner, '^ In actions 
of weight it is good to employ our best endeavours ; but when all is said, 
*Jui danceth toeU to w7u>m Foriwne doth pipe so welV " — Hayward, Lives, &c 
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had taken^ affecting at the same time perfect ignorance 
of their nefarious project. He conducted them, how- 
ever, in a contrary direction, and every now and then 
he encotiraged them in their speed by exclaiming, '^ My 
name is Hubert ! upon honour ! Ride sharp, we shall 
come up with him soon! '^ * 

In commemoration of his wonderful escape, we are 
told that William ultimately punished his enemies by 
compelling them to construct the terre levee^ which runs 
through a large tract of country, as a lasting memorial 
of their treachery, and to mark the scene of his extra- 
ordinary adventure. It is not easy to describe the 
feelings of mingled, rage and fear which seized the 
conspirators when aware of William^s arrival at 
i^alaise. Plight or open war was the sole alternative 
left to them, and they decided upon the latter, in the 
hope of enlisting the support of the French monarch* 
They already formed a powerful confederacy, and vassals 
and bands of freebooters were now summoned to their 
aid from all sides. The name of William the Bastard 
was anathematised, and forbidden to be spoken through- 
out the whole extent of the Cotentin' and the adjacent 

• M. de Braa ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Walsingham. * 
7 This ffingnlftr monument consists of a cJiemin hauss^, or terraced 
road ; the most useful, perhaps, he could have erected to mark his escape 
from tibe hands of his pursuers. Following the direction of his flight, it 
indicated the most direct route across the country, from the vicinity 
of Valognes through the interrening district to Bayeux, and thence to 
his strong town and castle-fortress of Falaise. A portion of this elerated 
line is still to he seen, edtuated hetween the villages of Ouilly le Tesson, 
Caiiheoux, and Fresni le Pucceux, after a lapse of 760 years. 

^ A. large territory, comprehending several coimties, with their dis- 
tricts, towns, and castles ; hut at that time it was comparatively savage 
wad wild, owing to long, depopulating wars. It received its name, pro- 
hahly, from its geographical position, which runs parallel to an extended 
^e of coast — Nouv. Hist, de Normandie. 
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districts. Having organised their forces they deter- 
mined to attack the duke before he had time to rally his 
friends and recover from his surprise. 

They formed^ in fact^ the majority of the great barons 
and their vassals^ upon whose aid William had himself 
relied in the event of a fresh contest with the Fremeh 
king. The next intimation he received of the existence 
of this formidable conspiracy was the appearance of sax 
immense force in the fields which made a sudden attack 
upon the city of Caen. 

This was the first time that William had been found 
imprepared to meet so threatening a crisis; he was 
certainly taken by surprise, and it is the most extra- 
ordinary event in his whole career, that he should again 
have risen superior to circumstances, and even turned 
them to the greatest advantage. Fortune seems indeed 
to love the brave, and to suggest to them the only 
means of converting the greatest difficulties into sources 
of fresh triumph. 

Too late aware of having been treacherously over- 
reached, his anxiety and agitation are stated to have 
been extreme.* But the perils of William's position 
had early taught him the art of dissimulation, and to 
assume the firmest countenance in the worst position. 
He strengthened the outworks of Falaise, and, having 
reinforced the garrison, entrusted the command of it to 
a man of tried fidelity, named Bellain de Blainville. 
Then, making a forced march upon Rouen, he attempted 
to raise an additional force, sufficient to cope with his 
powerful enemies in the field. Volunteers, and even 
decrepit veterans, who had served under duke Bobert 
and Richard the Good, came to join his banners ; but 

• Ord. Vit. ; Wabingham ; Nout. Hist, de Nop.; W. of Malms.; W. Pict^ 



bis enexuies^ being lai^ely reinforced irith fOTeign loer'- 
cenaaries and adventurers^ bcH*e down npon the duke's 
small body of Normans^ while he cautiously retired. 

In tliis exigency^ apprehensive also of an immediata 
attack ojk the side of France> William saw no means of 
safety except in negotiation and delay. At Bouen he 
advised with his uncle the archbishop, who, aware that 
the confederates were led by a man of consummate 
military skill, Niel, lu-ged him by no means to risk his 
dukedom upon a battle, but to throw himself upon the 
justice and consideration of his former guardian and 
ally, the French king. 

Startled at this bold but dubious policy, the duke 
fished his penetrating eye upon the prelate, " as if he 
would peruse his inmost soul.'^ * It was met, however, 
with an unquailing look ; and, before his enemies could 
lay siege to the capital, duke William was in the pre- 
sence of the monarch of France, prepared to play the 
part of his own ambassador. 

In very critical circumstances, measures that would 
otherwise deserve to be called rash and desperate 
are really the most wise and prudent, and the duke 
now experienced this encouraging truth. The frank 
appeal to his former guardian and protector had the 
desired success. He stated all the advantages of an 
alliance with himself, in opposition to those proposed 
to the king by the conspirators against his life and 
dignity* He called to mind the signal services rendered 
by duke Robert, and the sacred engagements into whioh 
Henry had entered on his departure. He then pressed 
his cauLse on the ground of the king^s own interests in 
SQ ^eetual a manner that the monarch was greatly 

^ Nbuv. Hist de Nor. ; Du(^esne ; Chron. de Nor. ; Mazeres. 
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moved.* " But/' he boldly conclnded^ " dismissing all 
argmnents of honour and good isath, it is imposaibley 
my hege^ for men so deeply dyed with ingratitude and 
treachery^ as those who are now aiming at my life, to 
prove loyal and £uthful to any master. Suppose me to 
Ml their victim, they will instantly direct their ill- 
acq^ured power agaZt the moruach whom, by their 
infSEunous calumnies^ they would exasperate to take up 
arms to the injury of his first vassal and best ally.'^' 

Such were among the powerful representations made 
by the duke^ and Henry^ regretting the lengths to which 
he had formerly gone^ declared that he had now for the 
first time heard the truth. He was sure^ he added^ 
that he must have been grossly deceived^ meaning, 
doubtless^ that he perceived it would be more advantage- 
ous for him to enter into stricter alliance with William, 
than to aid his rebellious barons in proceeding to 
extremities against him. Gratified^ perhaps, also, by the 
confidence reposed in him, if not animated with the 
chivalrous enthusiasm inspired by the young duke, and 
the generosity and clemency he had displayed, Henry 
declared that he would not only join him, but lead his 
own troops in person, and reinstate him in fuU autho- 
rity, by right of his suzerainship,* not less than by the 
laws of feudal brotherhood and honour, 

3 Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Walsingham ; Duchesne. ' Ibid. 

* The title of sazerain, or lord paramount, on the part of Henry, was, 
however, very doubtful. At all events, it was merely nominal, without 
tenure of military service as regarded Normandy. It was merely a fief- 
dom to perform homage ; and not as the law of service, \diieh existed 
between Normandy and Brittany. This is essential to keep in view, in 
considering the relative position of the parties, and the transactions which 
took place between Henry and William at this time, and between Henry's 
successors and the Anglo-Norman monarcha. It would appear, from the 
curious narrative left by Dudon de St. Quentin, tiiat Charles the Simple 
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A French army was speedily equipped, while William 
repaired to Bonen, where he assembled his Normans, 
and the few barons, with their vassals, who still remained 
faithful to him. * The point fixed upon for the junction 
of their respective forces was the county of HySmes, in 
the vicinity of Argentau. They then advanced towards 
Caen, and took up a position between Mezidon and 
Argences. They formed distinct camps, the French 
being near the river Aizon, and that of the Normans 
upon the Meance, where they awaited the attack of the 
insurgent barons. 

The Count du Cotentin, Niel or Nigellus, having 
ascertained the exact position of the two princes, 
marched to give them battle. He encamped in the 
Val de Dunes, about nine miles from Caen, between 
Argences and Cinglais.* An engagement was inevitable, 

made a free gift of the country called Neustna, as well as of Brittany, to 
Hollo, -without the usual conditions of feudal service. Nearly all con- 
temporary and following historians, however, seem to take no exception 
to theuL Yet the Norman dukes were more really lord suzerains, as 
regarded Brittany, which could hardly have heen the case if Charles the 
Simple had reserved that title to the crown of France. That kingdom 
ihen comprised little more than Paris, Orleans, Etampes, Melun, Bourges, 
Compi^gne, and their dependencies. The other parts were the appanages 
of Uie great barons, who, though they rendered homage, were perfectly 
free in their regal and legislative capacity, and exercised full sovereignty 
over their vaaaals. — ^Dudon de St Qnentin ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist. 

* These lords, with their knights and vassals, ** amongst the faithless, 
faitfafnl only ^bey^*' — oonsistod of the counts of Vexin, of Boumenoit ; 
Ibose of the lieuom ; the districts of Beaumont^ of Auge and Caux, as 
well as the important sees of Evreux and Caen. 

' A contemporary chronicler gives, in the following rude verses, a de- 
scription of the relative positions of the French and Nannan allies, on the 
eve of the ftmous battle of the Val de Dunes : — 

^ Entre Argences et Mezidon 
Sur la riviere de T Azon, 
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and the immense prize at stake — ^at once for empire and 
for life — was likely to render it an obstinate and desperate 
struggle. After hearing mass, the two princes put the 
heads of their divisions into motion* The king observed 
a strong body of the enemy^s horse preparing to charge 
upon the spot where he and the duke stood. Not one 
of this gallant company was seen without some device 
upon the point of his lance/ The duke too, marking 
their dose array, was at first greatly perplexed, till per* 
ceiving Rollo de Tesson at their head^ with the ducal 
arms upon his banner, he advanced, exclaiming that 
they were his friends ; and his words were caught up 
and repeated with cheers by the Normans, This bold 
stratagem had an effect similar to that of Napoleon's 
appeal to his veterans, after his return from Elba, and the 
revolted Normans stopped and wavered. Their leader, 
who had been gained over, and now appeared under 
false colours, turned to his companions, and said : *^ Tley 
falter ! the count and Begneault expect me this day to 
keep my word, and be the first to strike the bastard 
William in the mSlSe ; yet to himdidlswear fealtyaad do 
homage. I know not how to act/' ''Take heed," was the 
reply of one of his companions, ^ what you do. Let ua 
join him : and you may still keep your oath to the con* 
federates by af^roaehmg him, si>d toudung him i«th 

Sd hebevgerent com de FranM 

Bt je«x taut les eaux de Meance ; 

Qni par Aigcaees Ta oonnuii 

Se hebergcraot qbhx U Novinaixi 

Qui a GuUUaumft se teaoient.*' — Chxon. de N<ir> Hist. 
7 In compliaaee, it aeemfl^ nith tite &8hi0ii of the eleventh eentury, 
these knights had decorated tbelr arms "witii emblems and devioes conk* 
posed of their ladies' faTOurite colours. — ^Hist. de Nor. ; Duchesne ; 
Ord. Vit. ; Dudon de St. Quentin, Coutin. » Ibid. 
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your gaantlety and this beang done^ fight stoutly in his 
bdhalf/' De Tesson availing himself of this Jesuitical 
expedient^ rode alone up to the place where William 
was oonTerang with the Frendhking^ and, after saluting 
Mm, struck him gently upon the shoulder, saying, ^' Be 
not angry, wj lord duke, it is only to acquit myself of 
a certain tow I have made; I wUl this day discharge my 
duty towards you loyally as becomes a vassal, and so 
will this company of knights/' The duke smiling on 
him, made reply: ^^Baoul, you have my thanks; now 
see to acquit yourself well, I pray you! *' * 

The Normans, led by William, and drawn up in com- 
pact ranks, commenced the attack. The insurgent 
army also forming an extended line, and numbering 
20,000 combatants, advanced with impetuosity to meet 
the duke's onset. So great was the ardour on both 
sides, that the bowmen had barely time for one dis- 
charge of arrows, before horse and foot closed in the 
fierce milee. The duke was opposed to the Count de 
Bayeux, and the king to the force of the Viscomte du 
Cotentin. Henry, being rather corpulent and unwieldy, 
• was so roughly handled in the encounter by a knight 
named Guillisen,' that he was knocked down and in 
danger of being trampled upon or slain.^ The duke at 
length succeeded in breaking the ranks of the Count de 
Bessin,^ and was about to attack him lance in 

' NouTeHe Ifist. de Nor. ; W&Uongfaam ; W.ofMahns.; l^edeGiul- 
leaumey &c. ; Ord. Vit. ^ Jhid. 

^ This redoubtable GuiUiseny who broke the French ranks, subse- 
gently retired, with a number of the disaffected, to Apulia, where he 
joined Robert Guiscard and his freebooters, and contrived to carry on the 
war by laying popes and princes alike under the contribution of the sword. 

' The war-cry of the Normans was, Dieu aide et notre Dame; that of 
the French, Montjok St. Dinit; while the rebels shouted, St. Sever, 
ffamon, 1^, Amand. 
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hand^ when his squire^ named Bardon^ threw himsel 
between, and fell dead by the thrust intended fo 
his master. At the same time RoUo de Tessoii 
made a gallant charge, and completed the overthrow of 
the enemy. 

The historic bards, then the great chroniclers, did 
not fail to commemorate the feats of William in befitting 
verse. The two lines composed by an anonymous 
poet, with reference to this decided victory, led the way 
to other effusions, which display the profound policy of 
the duke and his prelate counsellor, in having gained 
over king Henry to his interests : — 

^ De Cotentin partit la lanoe 
Qui renversa le roi de France ;'* — 

a singular historic truth as regarded the fortunes of 
William and those of his intriguing rival. His repu- 
tation in the eyes of other powers was increased by this 
master-stroke of policy, which, impressing his legitimate 
relatives and turbulent barons with respect, crowned 
his previous good fortune, and fixed his power. What 
might not be expected from a leader who, at the age of 
twenty-two, had triumphed over so many enemies? 

King Henry returned to his capital, and the duke, on 
learning that Guy himself had sought refiige in his 
strong castle of Brione, and refused to send in his sub- 
mission, marched and laid siege to the place, made 
himself master of the traitor^s person, and, though he 
deprived him of the rich counties of Brione and Vernon, 
treated him with extraordinary lenity, magnanimity, 
and even respect.* It was the general expectation that 

* When William duke of Normandy had suppressed the rebellion of 
Ouy of Burgundy, who was his " homager" for the two castles of Brione 
on the river Bille and Vernon on the Seine, which the young duke had 
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he woxild have expiated his offences upon the scaffold ; 
but not yet estranged from the poUcy he had hitherto 
pursued^ William sought to reconcile his love of aggran- 
disement with a degree of generosity and clemency, as 
regarded the lives of his enemies.* He even settled a 
handsome provision upon his legitimate rival; treated 
him with the same marks of distinction as before, and 
invited him to resume his former position at the ducal 
court. The jealousy, however, of other aspirants, who 
murmured loudly, declaring that the penalty of banish- 
ment ought at least to have been enforced against him, 
induced the fallen pretender to withdraw, and enter the 
service of the Count of Maine. But, the ill odour of 
unsuccessful treachery still following him, he at last 
retired into his native country. At a subsequent 
period he highly distinguished himself in the service of 
the duke, and headed a large body of veteran troops at 
the famous battle of Hastings. 

generously given him, and had taken prisoners both Guy himself and 
many of his companions, who were Normans, and consequently to be 
considered as rebels, he pardoned both Guy and them in the manner 
described in this sentence : ^ Supplicia gua capitaUa ex <gquo irrogarer^ 
twr condoncM^ maluU.** Hence it would appear that, by the laws of Nor- 
mandy, rebels might at this time be punished with death. This fact 
seems the more worth observing, because, in that age, the crimes of mur- 
der, robbery, and most other great offences, were visited only with 
pecuniary fines, according to the law of many nations of Europe. — 
Historia Ang. ; Gesta Guillielmi Duds, apud Mazeres, 61. 

* The obligation of a feudal tenant to attend his lord in the warp, 
called SateUUii debUum^ had been evidently broken by Guy of Burgundy, 
and he was subject to the extreme penalty of the feudal law for treason 
to the lord paramount. We meet in the old authors with the word 
aateUiteSf which must be understood of feudal or military tenants attend- 
ing their lords in the wars, and not of hired guards. It appears also from 
many passages, that all William's armies in these Norman and Frendi 
wars were made up of feudal tenants, called together by the obligation of 
their tenures to assist their lord. — (resta Guil. Ducis, apud Mazeres. 
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Foitonatdy for William, the result of tliia gxeat 
oosqonu^ was to coiisolidate his power, and draw dosor 
the baida of aUianoe with the Frendi king. He loet no 
time in estingniflhing the last emben of revolt. 'Mare 
wary and provident as he pormied his career, he saw 
how much easier it is to reach a lofty eminence of power, 
than to maintain it. He was not again to be taken by 
Gnrprise ; and his first object was to remodel and com- 
plete that strict system of police, which at a fnture day 
enabled him to hold in awe the greatest nation in 
Europe. Conspiracy had no place to hide its head; 
and the compulsory order which he established, oonqire- 
hending some modem rules of e^notauiffe, socm Tooted 
out those secret domestic enemies who had threatened 
his dominion toid his life. 

It WM by such means th^ WilUam sncceeded ia 
awing his great prelates and barons, aecurii^ the allegi- 
ance of their vassala, restoring subordinaticm, and the 
authority of the neglected laws. We learn from con- 
temporary authorities,' that by the complete si^pression 
of this rebellion, comparative peace and plenty were 
everywhere restored; that all men could follow their 
occupations without danger, and that travellers, as well 

* W. Piot ; Ord. Tit ; Wakingfaun ; CSinm. de Nor. ; Oava. Sta. ; 
W, Halms. ItappeaLTsthBt there were stlluB time nteFdunta, or tnuU«- 
neD, negaciatora, in Nornuiidy. Utey were mon pFab^lj> vaay ol them 
like our pedlus, of periiaps tiiiMe tradesmen who tnuiMtt th^ affiurs 
by IraTelliiig about with their goods from ooe pluee to another. Tlie 
operatioQ of the Normaa feudal law, in fines, &c., upon tliis and other 
■onnSBofmblieinduMrvandnrTHnKirlft'ifiihinm hi dw fnlliiwinci nunrm 
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as traders and agriculturists^ rejoiced in beiii^ enabled to 
remove^ irxtbout risk^ from place to place. Erom the 
precautions now adopted by the duke, it would indeed 
appear to have been as well understood at that period as 
in the present times that facilities of travel form an 
indispensable reqpnsite in the institutions of a trading 
and commercial community. 

The accurate knowledge of his real position and 
strength, permitted William to show a magnanimity 
which, though it had its source in personal interest 
rather than in clemency, had a material influence in 
establishing his title and consolidating his power. 
William was an enlightened despot ; and, when his 
barons and his people offered him no provocation for the 
display of that avarice and ambition by which he was 
actuated, he maintained the character of a mse and 
judicious ruler. 

The enemies whom he had vanquished were men of 

great power, of high military reputation and experience, 

upon which they had calculated for success as opposed 

to his defective title and to his extreme youth. It is 

difficult to say whether this fact places his good fortune, 

his popularity with the Normans, or his distinguished 

merits, in the most striking point of view. But that he 

acted with as much magnanimity and generosity as 

judgment in the use of his victory, his conduct to his 

prisoners afforded the most incontrovertible proofs. 

While he deprived the Count du Cotentin, of a portion 

of his estates, he permitted him to retire into Brittany; 

and the traitor Du Plessis, though imprisoned after 

renewing his intrigues, was not put to death. 

These men, be it remembered, and other great con- 
spirators, had, on the contraiy, attempted to deprive 
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William both of his crown and his life/ The insurgents 
of meaner rank, with their offending vassals, were 
included in a general amnesty, and many were even 
restored to favour. The only punishment inflicted yirsA 
a preventive one, as usefcd to themselves as to tlieir 
prince — the destruction of their strongholds, those nests 
of sedition, violence, and oppression. A few there were, 
the most desperate and obdurate, who, regarding tlie 
duke's pardon as a humiliation, preferred to join the 
banners of the adventurer, Robert Guiscard, in Naples, 
and contented themselves with the ravage of Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily.® 

It was during his subsequent residence at Falaise 
that William has been absurdly accused by some of the 
Saxon historians' of committing an act of assassination, 
the more atrocious because unnecessary. It should be 
recorded therefore solely with a view to its exposure 
and refutation, for though capable, perhaps, of per- 
petrating deeds of violence and even crimes, it is diffi- 
cult to make posterity believe that a prince like William 
would commit acts of infatuation and useless cruelty. 
The parties, moreover, were nearly connected with 
King Edward the Confessor, a monarch with wohm it 

7 These illustrious desperadoes, despuring of success by fair means, 
seem to have adopted for their motto against William, the Boman impre- 
catory resolve : 

" Fleeter© si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo." 

^ That redoubtable knight, Robert Guiscard, the son of Tancred, waa 
one of the most formidable freebooters and scourges of popes and princes 
of his day. He rose from the rank of a mere military marauder into 
the higher grades of the profession, became a commander of free bands, 
and pursued his devastations in the south of Europe with astonishing 
success. He had two brothers, almost equally illustrious, who became 
the terror of surrounding nations, often at the head of 20,000 men. 

» Ord. Vit. Hist Ang. p. 313. 
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was the duke's special interest tliat he should con« 
tixiTie in the most amicable relations. Walter, Earl 
of Ponthieu, nephew of the Confessor, and his wife 
Siota, while at an entertainment given by William 
At his palace, are reported to have been poisoned on 
tlie same night. The first propagators of this strange 
43tory, and of some others resembling it, will appear in 
tlie course of our narrative, and sufficiently estabhsh, 
not the heinous accusations brought against the duke, 
but their own malignant character, jealous hatred, and 
disappointment. It is little to be wondered at that 
such, charges as these have been fabricated, and sedu* 
lously spread from age to age in derogation of a cha- 
racter so pre-eminently great as that of the conqueror 
of Harold, and the subverter of the Anglo-Saxon empire 
in England. 

It is enough to observe that the miad guilty of the 
jnean, treacherous, and cruel acts attributed to duke 
William must have been utterly incapable of conceiving 
those lofty enterprises, grand plans, bold and open 
means of executing them, which are in themselves the 
best evidence of a generous and magnanimous nature. 
Ingratitude to his Norman adherents, their banishment, 
and the confiscation of their estates, form another 
charge, which both his previous and his subsequent 
actions all tend to disprove. One of the facts on which 
this charge is founded — ^his treatment of William War- 
ling, Earl of Montolieu — ^is alleged to have occurred 
about the period of his present residence at Falaise 
(1048),^ when he had first succeeded in quelling the 
more turbulent of his great barons. 
Descended from the first Norman duke, William's 

^ W. Gemiticeiuus, ap. Mazeres ; Ordericoa Yitalifl. 
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own great-grandfather^ tbis influential noble was 
pected^ we are tdd^ of an intention to renew the baronial 
wars. A retains of bis^ a young Norman^ in pursuit 
of fortune, was one day complaining of the idle and 
unprofitable fife be led^ since tbe great baztms wer^ 
subdued. *' Indeed^'^ be added^ '' I bave serious tboogbts 
of riding into Apulia^ and joining tbe Guiscards^ while 
I have yet a steed and armour upon my back. I ishall 
nerer fire through this peace; my poverty will soon be 
my only counsellor.'^ 

" If you win beKeve/' replied the earl, " what I am 
now about to teU you, you will stop where you are in 
Normandy. Within the space of two or three months, 
there wiQ be a great change, which will leave you at 
liberty to help yourself in proportion to your own 
courage and activity.^' Upon this pleasing assurance, 
young Bigot determined to stay where he was, and 
in a short time he was introduced to the duke him- 
self, throi:^h the gftod offices of his relative, the 
bishop of Avrancbes. William is said to have received 
him in a very gratifying manner, and to have admitted I 
him into his familiar conversatioij. Captivated with \ 
so much courtesy and kindness, the young knight 1 
requited it by communicating to the duke what had 
passed between himself and the earl. '^Ah! sits tbe 
wind sol ^' thought the duke, and straightway he sends 
for the said William Warling, earl of Montoheu, who 
appears before him. " What mean you, my lord, by 
those assurances you have lately given to Robert Bigot.** 
This was a question which the earl found it difficult to 
answer, and, having nothing satisfactory to say, he 
considered it to be his wisest course to decline all expla- 
nations by continuing silent. The duke then> we are 
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told^ gave w«y ta vjokttt rf^> fu^A cried Mt, with cnie 

fif his temUe kK)k«: ''I me plainly how it is> thtwgh 

you do not ohoofie to aw^i it, X will teU you what you 

meant by speaking im thia BoaBiier ta that good young 

mssL Your inteatio^a was to mse freeh tronUea ia 

Novmsoidy, ajMl by a newrebeUion to attcaai^t to dqpvive 

me of my inheritance. Havi^this «yU deaigninyonr 

hearty yaa scn^Kled not to seduce tbia young soldier 

from his duty, by promising that Normandy would soon 

affcod a bafveat to inen of enterprise. But, air, we 

ha?e bad enough cf iii^se disturbances, and Normandy 

stands greatly in need of peace and repose to repair the 

mischiefs oceaesioned by war. Now, I trust that you 

are a ialae prophet, and tibat we shall continue to enjoy 

tot many years the peace which I have at length 

established. Sut, to effect this, we must first be rid of 

such turbulent personages as yoursdf. Hear my words, 

sir ! I cx»nmand you to qmt the duchy without delay, 

and never to presume to set yotir foot in it again, so 

long as I shaU be alive/^ Earl William, of Montolieu, 

not ilUpleased to escape upon such terms, immediately 

quitted Normandy for Apulia, attended by only one 

squire, the duke taking quiet possession of his earldom, 

which he settled upon his half-brother, Robert, the son 

of his mother by the Earl of Canterville, whom she had 

married after duke Robert's decease,^ 

It is not at all improbable that thi^ scene may really 
have occurred ; but the conversion of it into a charge 
recorded to the discredit of William shows the extreme 
embarrassment under which his enemies laboured, at that 
pmod at least, to find any reasonable accusations by 

3 W. Qemiticexuds, 1. tu. cap. 19 ; Hist Ang. G«sta Gal. 
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wUch to dim the lustre of his successes. Upon the sup- 
position of the earFs guilty William's conduct was not 
only justifiable^ but evinced moderation and lenity. It 
is true that it was deficient in the forms of law^ tlie 
accused not being brought to a trial for his offence 
before any court of judicature. But this might not be 
necessary according to the laws of Normandy then in 
force, when the person charged with a crime by the duke 
himself did not deny it. For it was customary in those 
days for the dukes of Normandy to administer justice 
in person.' And it would appear by his silence that earl 
William himself was desirous that the matter should not 
be brought before a regular tribunal; but was content 
to submit to the sentence pronounced upon him by his 
offended lord. It was, in fact, a mitigation of that to 
which he would have been liable by law, and which 
would have brought his life into jeopardy. 

With regard to the accusation of ingratitude to his 
followers, brought by his rebellious barons both in Nor- 
mandy and in England, it is equally unworthy of being 
entertained as a general charge ; the duke having indis- 
putably injured his popular character as a ruler by 
pursuing the opposite extreme. The adjudications 
given in his numerous wardships offer the best refu- 
tation to such a charge. Thus, for example, when king 
of England, upon the death of the famous William 
Fitzosbome, the Conqueror granted the castle of Bre- 
teuil, and all his other lands in Normandy, to his eldest 
son, WiUiam de Breteuil; and all his great possessions 
in England to his second son, Eoger, Earl of Hereford, 
who indeed displayed the mqst revolting ingratitude in 

' Excerpta Orderico Yitali ap. Mazeres, p. 303. 
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return for this liberal and noble' treatment. It was the 
more honourable^ as, in that instance, the Conqueror 
does not seem to have been tied down by any fixed rule 
or law upon the subject, but was governed entirely by 
Lis own judgment and discreticm. 
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CHAPTER III. 

William consolidates his power — Attention to his foreign interests and 
relations — Inquires into the laws of Normandy — ^Their feudal cha- 
racter — Engages in public works — Motives of his pacific policy — 
Dangerous position of king Henry — Geoffrey Martel, Earl of Anjou, 
invades France — Noble conduct of William — Admirable promptitude 
— Throws himself between Henry's capital and the invader — Compels 
him to retreat — Rage and disappointment of Martel — Exploits of 
William — Jealousy of the king — He enters into a separate treaty with 
the earl — Difficult position of William — He is compelled to retreat — 
Pursued by Martel into Normandy — Devastations committed by the 
invader — William strengthens his fortresses — Too weak to attack 
the enemy — Admirable mode of warfare — The old guerilla system — 
His skill and address in defensive warfare — His flying columns — War 
of posts — Sieges and gallant actions — Raises the siege of Domfront — 
Challenges and pursues the invader — Former clemency and magna- 
nimity — His triumph — Falls into an ambuscade — Narrow escape — 
Splendid action — Recovers his dominion — Singular rencounter — William 
makes peace with Geoffrey Martel — Returns to Rouen — Grand mili- 
tary assembly and reviews — He rewards his troops — ^Declares his 
intention of visiting the court of England— Is received by Edward 
with marked distinction — Prepares the groundwork of his future suc- 
cesses — Enmity of earl Grodwin's party — Danger of William — He 
attends Uie king in a progress through the country — Visits the for- 
tresses — Portrait of the duke at Edward's court — Court festivities — 
Sudden recall into Normandy — His alliance with the court of Flanders 
— Passion for his beautiful cousin, Lady Matilda — Long courtship — 
Singular scene — William's perseverance and success — His marriage — 
Anecdotes — Courtly festivities — Awkward dilemma — Rupture with his 
unde, the archbishop— Appeals to the pope^The celebrated Lan&anc 
— Success of William — Obtains a dispensation — The archbishop in 
disgrace — William founds the abbey of St. Stephen — His brother Odd 
— The duchess Matilda — New war with France, and rout of Henry's 
brother Eudo — Sarcastic Unes addressed to him by William — Successes 
of William in Anjou and Maine — Anecdotes and exploits — ^Feudal 
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of tliA great towns — EncOimgiemeBt of trade and 
commerce — Equilibrium of the interegts of his states — Goyemment — 
Police — ^Coundls — Ceremonies — Foreign influence and reputatimi— 
Alleged conapuac^r — ^The duchess Matilda — ^Her TindietiTe spirit — Her 
mftufflwe oree William! — ^His credulity and uxorious passion. , 

80 rapid had been the progress and so great the ac- 
quisitions of William in his last campaign, that £rc»n 
this period* the wars of the barons and of the snoces- 
4sdon may be said to have ceased in Normandy. Hence- 
forward he appears in a more extended and important, 
though less perilous^ field of action. His wars 9re with 
foreign potentates and princes; his policy aimed to extend 
as w^ as to consolidate the power of Normandy. Here, 
too, his success was proportioned to the skiU and judg- 
ment with which his plans were conceived and executed. 
Jle had succeeded in extinguishing the last sparks d 
insurrection ; and he now devoted himsdif with ability 
iand vigour to develop the resources of the country, and 
to repair the evils caused by domestic and foreign broils. 

In 1046, and the ensuing year, we find him earnestly 
engaged with his '' councils " in enacting new and 
revising the old laws of Normandy, in accordance with 
the growing spirit and the spread of feudalism. At the 
isame time he was alive to the importance of promoting 
public works, of improving his sea-ports, and gradually 
forming a commercial and naval power. Actuated by 
the adventurous spirit of the times, he already enter- 
tained ulterior views of conquest and aggrandisement; 
to which may be traced the motive of his pacific labours 
and his anxiety to strengthen his alliance with the French 
king and ^e neighbouring princes of PoitOB, Anjou and 
^iaine. 

But, befiore he had time to mature hk new plans, he 

^1046tDl048. W. €f Malms, j Ord. Yit. ; W. Fict. ; Wakinglianu ' 
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Was suddenly recalled to the field by a pressing danger, 
which threatened his ally of France, and even the stabi- 
lity of that monarch's throne. Geofl&rey Martel, one of 
the most ambitious princes of his time, with singular 
audacity, advanced his claims as Earl of Anjou to an 
integral portion of the French monarchy. Confident 
in his high military reputation and power, he prepared 
to besiege Henry in his capital. The young duke had 
thus an opportunity of evincing his sense of the service 
rendered by his lord suzerain and aUy in the late cam- 
paign. His policy accorded in this instance with his 
feelinga; and Fortune seemed already to encourage the 
views of her favourite, with regard to the annexation of 
Maine. Fearless of the boasted genius and skill of his 
adversary, then esteemed the first leader in Europe, 
William threw himself boldly between the invader and - 
"the good city" of Paris. The earl pronouncing this 
to be a false movement, prepared to make sure of his 
prey. Long celebrated for his victories over the cap- 
tains opposed to him, he had never hitherto suffered a 
reverse. 

Having no apprehension of so young an aspirant ' to 
fame, he trusted to his own military skill as a counter- 
poise to the junction of William with the power of 
France. What was his surprise and chagrin, therefore, 
to find himself outgeneralled, and gradually driven 
from point to point, almost without a struggle, into the 
heart of his own dominions. The duke carried the 
castle of Moulines in a style that extorted the admira-* 
tion of his adversary not less than of his oldest soldiers. 

B Afterwards, however, when he had experienced the force of William's 
genius, as well as of his arm, he was heard to declare that ^ if William 
the Bastard should survive some year% he would become one of the 
greatest commanders Europe had ever seen.'* — life of Geoffrey Martel,&c. 
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'He directed every operation of the field ; was seen at 
every spot where danger menaced^ and, though only 
in his 24th year, foiled all the manoeuvres of his 
veteran and experienced adversary. He also displayed 
traits of personal heroism, exceeding even the standard 
required by the spirit of high adventure, and of feudal 
devotion to the cause of a ''lord suzerain,^' in seasons 
of adversity or distress. On one occasion, while recon- 
noitring the enemy with only four or five of his knights^ 
lie was surprised by an ambuscade laid by his wily foe, 
consisting of twelve select horsemen. He was called 
Upon to surrender — to flee was impossible; and, lower- 
ing his lance, William overthrew his first assailant f then 
a second, sustaining the combat with the aid of his 
companions, till a rescue was made. First in the 
pursuit, he took seven of the party prisoners, leading 
them in triumph to the camp, where king Henry met 
him at the head of 300 of his bravest knights, and was 
seized, it is said,' with a pang of jealousy, at hearing 
the applause bestowed upon the young hero by the 
feudatories of France. Nor was this feeling confined 
to the breast of the monarch. It rankled in the mind 
of the worsted earl, and influenced even parties nearer 
to the duke's person, who, having regarded William 
the Bastard as a compeer rather than a master, could 
not witness his marked superiority without pain. To 
such an extent was this mean and ungenerous spirit 
carried, as to induce king Henry to negotiate a separate 

< <^So rudely^and with such force," says the Chronicler, ''as to break 
both his arm and his thigh ; leaving him at the duke's mercy, who does 
Aot appear, even on this trying occasion, to have wreaked his vengeance 
<m the man's life.** 

7 Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Walsingham ; Ord^Yit ; W, Mahns. 
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treaty with the earl, upon temis widdi the latter mm 
glad to acoepty without inducting ihe gallant ally wbo 
had flown to hia rescue^ chasttaed the pride of hs» 
dreaded enemy, and strengthened his throne. He had 
once owed its possession to his &ther; he w»» now 
indebted for it to the bntrer son. This transactkni 
al(me suffices to ^»inp with in&my the conduct of 
Henry. The mean and daastardly act of deserting his 
benefact(»r, and consigning him to the vengeance of 
}as deadliest fo^ at the head of a saparu»r force, 
presents one of those anomalies to be accounted for 
only upon the ground of eary so Intter as to overpower 
every nobkr feeling oi the human mind. 

This separate ia^aty, which took place in the year 
1048, placed William in a situation c^ extreme jf&ni, 
and naturally aroused his indignation s^ainst the base* 
ness of the French mcmarch. Instead of reaping the 
fruits due to his exertions in the pennani»it ficiendiyiip 
and gratitude of his ally, he found himself in an enemy's 
oomitry, constrained to retreat before him wfcom he 
had just vanquished, not without the impending dai^er 
of having the war Iransferred into his own dominions. 
The jealous count, irritated at the thoughts of his sullied 
fame, and eager to wipe off the stain in tl^ ^es of ali 
Europe was not a man to torego the advantages whidi 
this act of royal tread»eiy pres€SKted to hinu He had 
also> as he piesiuned, resources in enable him to cazxj 
his vengeance into compile effect. Not only was h» 
now Lord of Anjou, but of the warlike county of 
Bourges, part of Maine and Touraine, whence he had 
driven the count Thibault ; as well as of Poitou itself^ 
of which he had also deprived its rightful heir. Nor- 
mandy and France were the next objects of his warlike 
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ftmbition^ which mighty perhiqp8> hftve proved socoessful^ 
had not the duke brately thfown himself into the 
Ibreadi to rescne the dishonomed crown of France. 

In tiiis cmel emergency ^ to ve^txe&t m the best ordo* 
he could was the only expedient the yonng duke could 
adc^t ; and this he effected with consummate skill and 
coc^ess. 

On readiing the frtmtiers of Normandy^ he had the 
additional moFtification to find tlmt a spirit ci disaffec- 
tion^ produced by the desertion and fomented by the 
intrigues of the king^ was again at work, while his fron- 
tkr towns were in a state of the utmost insubordination 
and alarm. Be&»e his prompt measures could restore 
order^ his redoubtable foe was upon his tracks carried 
Alen^n by assault^ and became master of the fortress of 
Domfpont and a pait of the district of Passages. 

William was now compelled to faU bade upon his cen- 
tral dty of Falaise^ which he fortified, and mafe the 
!lrallying point of his future operations. All his ^orts 
were bent to reinforce his army, so as to enable him to 
meet the invader in the open field. No soonar had he 
effected this object, than he suddenly appeared before 
the castle of Domfront, to which he laid siege. Hiough 
attacked in his march by a body ot the enemy's horse, 
he not only repulsed but pursued them up to the very 
'walls of the place. He then summoned the garn»on to 
«urrender.® It is stated that on this occasion he slew 
with his own hand the lead^ of the enemy^s squadron, 
tiius ins^fming his followers with a confideaice in his 
valour and fortune, so requisite in the exigeiKy of the 
moment, when he was about tx> face with i&feiior force an 

• s DaefaMBe ; Chron. 4e Nor. ; Noor. Hisl. ; <M. ViL ; Waee; W. 

of Malms. 
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experienced and veteran foe. That foe was in full marcli 
to raise the siege ; a battle was imminent^ under every 
disadvantage to the Normans ; but the good fortune of 
William once more attended him^ and succour came from 
a quarter whence he could least have expected it. 

It was at this juncture that the magnanimity and 
clemency formerly shown to his insurgent barons met 
with their just reward. That able and practised military 
leader^ Niel^ eager to manifest his gratitude for the boon 
of his forfeit life^ marched with 5,000 followers upon 
Angers, cut to pieces a considerable body of the earFs 
troops, and carried alarm to the verv gates of his capital* 
For tL signal service William ^Sored to iJ his 
dominion of the Cotentin, effected a junction with 
him, and hastened to surprise his adversary before he 
recovered from the blow. These events so completely dis- 
concerted the earFs plans, that we are told* he no longer 
displayed the same judgment and decision, and that in 
his subsequent acts he appeared to be rather a reckless 
desperado than a leader of consummate skill. 

William, still pressing the siege, now despatched 
an envoy to his rival, to acquaint him that, if h^ 
felt disposed to relieve the place, he would find him 
ready to receive him at the gates. The young knight^ 
Montgomery, was conducted into the lord of Anjou's 
presence, and reported the duke^s message word for 
word. "You will inform William the Bastard,^^ was 
the count's reply, '^ that he shall see me at to-morrow's 
dawn upon my white charger, ready to do battle, and 
that I will enter the gates of Domfront in spite of him. 
That he may the better know me, I shall carry a gold 

. ^ Nouv. Hist. de.Nor. ; Ord. Vit. ; Walsinghiim ; Duchesne ; Chron, 
de Nor. ; Vie du Due Guilleaume ; Provost. 
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crown-piece, without any other device, upon my hehnet/' 
" Before that time, my lord,'' replied Montgomery, "you 
"will have a visit here from the duke, mounted on his 
good [Bayard, showing a crown of gueutes^ and at the 
end of his lance a broidered scarf, to wipe away your 
tears/' With these words the gentle knight and his 
companions returned to the duke, and gave him an 
exact account of their mission. 

Expectation of some bold feats was now rife through- 
out both armies ; but before the earl had drawn out 
lus troops, came the same envoy bearing a false report 
that the duke was master of Domfront. Geoffrey 
Martel retired, and with this event, and the subsequent 
fall of the fortress, terminated the great soldier's inva- 
sion of Normandy. 

Such was the result of his threats that he would 
chastise the young duke's presumption, and hurl him 
from the ducal dominion he had usurped. Trembling 
for the safety of his own capital, he now fell back upon 
Ambieres, while the duke having sent the enterprising 
Niel in pursuit, planted his victorious banners upon the 
towers of Domfront, 

Exasperated at this successfrd stratagem, Martel 
sought to retaliate by a weU-laid ambuscade in a wood, 
. close to which William was about to pass upon his route 
to rejoin the Count du Cotentin. On this occasion he 
was nearly successful, the duke having been completely 
surprised. I'his must have been attended with the 
most disastrous results, had not the duke's bravery 
and presence of mind foiled the happy manoeuvre of 
his enemy. He exposed his person to all risks; some 
of his best knights were already extended in the dust ; 
his numbers were rapidly thinning, and his veteran 
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Normans wawred. Peroeinng th«ia at l^igth abcHxt 
to give way> be charged inix> the thiek of the emany 
while his ^es flashed fire^ exclaiiiiiBg^ '^ If yoii hyre mm 
not^ NoiRiiaiiSy yet for shame ioHkm me; for shane 
stand by me; f(Hr shame let not any at home hear it 
said that you ran^ and left me fitting aloneP' It 
was impossible that a leader^ who could thus speak and 
act^ should have soldiers unworthy of him ; they turned 
and charged once more^ and the battle was restored. 
Each diief displayed the utmost resources that his skiU 
or c(»nrage suggested; but the youthful iujpetuosity 
and strength of William prevailed^ At one momcsut 
he penetrated through the enemy^s ranks to the iqpot 
where Martel Umght, who had a narrow escape^ it 
seems^ from the deadly lance of his ziTal/ In the 
encounter^ the bold Geoffrey had a piece of his ear 
carried away along with his plume and boasted deyioe.* 
Finally^ becoming master of Ambieres in Maii^e^ the 
duke resolved to erect a fortress at once, to keep in 
check his powerful rival, and to overawe the surround- 
ing territory. Geoffrey of Mayenne, who held his 
county as a fief from the Earl of Anjou, appealed to him 
as his lord for protection against the duke^s design.^ 

^ Vie du Due GuiUeauine le Conqu^rant ; Nonveanx Details snr Gvdl- 
leaume de Normandie ; Hist, de Nor. ; Waoe ; Walsingham ; Ypodigaift ; 
Thierry : W. Malms. ; Ord. Yit ; SiiBmondi ; W. Piet. ; Headeraon. 

3 The batile is very naivdy related by one of the old Chronicleniy 
who, after this specimen of the Duke's skill in ear-slitting, rery naturally 
infers '^ that the count declined any more returning to the charge." 

^ By this it appears that the duties of a l(»rd and his Taasaly or feudal 
tenanty w«re indprocal, and that as the vassal was to forfeit his fiefs if he 
did not attend his lord in the wars, according to the condition of his 
tenure, so the lord was to forfeit his sovereignty over the fief if he did 
not defend his t^Ant when unjustly attacked. And accordingly we meet 
with frequent lostencen^ in these times, of vaovdi tlurowixig 00* their 
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Se represented^ that, if earned iato executioii, it would 
expose the countiy round the city of May^ooie to be 
invad^ed and plnnd^^d hj the Nonmaas at their 
j^asure. The answer of Geoffrey Martel to this 
applioation was : " I will give you leave to reject me 
f€»r your upper lord for the foture, as being a base and 
spiritless proteet(»r of wy dependents, if I let this 
encroachment be made on your territory, without doing 
all I can to prevent it. The duke, however, persevered ; 
and, having suceeeded in his object, placed a Norman 
garrison in the fortress. The Earl of Anjou, assisted 
by his lord, WiUiam, Earl of Poitou, and Eudo, Earl* of 
Srittany, then laid siege to it with a numerous force, 
but without success ; uid afterwards, on the approadsi 
of William with an army of Normans, they abandoned 
the siege with precipitation, and returned home. 
Geoffrey, the reigning prince, who had held the city 
and territory of Mayenne from the Earl of Anjou, being 
imable to contend with the Norman power, was com- 
pelled to transfer his homage to duke William, who 

aUegiance to their lords on this account, and transferring their homage 
or dependence to other princes more able and willing to protect them. 
The result of Hiis yery attempt of WDliam to build a castle at Amlu^res 
*was a change of tbe sovereignty of the city and territory of Mayenne.— 
W. Pict. ; Gesta GaL ; Duces &c.,apud Mazeres. 

* The several titles of count, or earl, marquis, and duke, were known 
aa distinct appellations even in this early age ; though nobles invested 
with the higher titles are often called earls or counts. But though the 
inferior rank is frequently assigned to those who bore higher honours, yet 
they whose proper title was comes were never called duke or marquis. 
Thus the great man who is the subject of this history, was often called 
Comes NormmmMSy and Baldwin, Marquis of Flanders, is called Comes 
Eandrensis^ But a subordinate earl— as the Earl of Arques, in Nor- 
mandy, Comes ArcensiSf or the Earl of Ponthieu, Comes Powtivi — ^is 
never called dux. — ^UisL Ang. apud Mazeres, p. id. 
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thus added a new and important frontier to his owii 
dominions* 

The duke next directed his arms against Alen90|i^ 
still in possession of the enemy. During his march he 
was again intercepted hy his artful adversary. He was 
not however taken by surprise; and the ambuscade 
found him posted at the head of his best troops ready 
to receive them. The enemy fled, and William pursued 
with so much ardour that he came up with their leader, 
attempting to cover the retreat, unhorsed him in sight 
of the fortress, and was near entering the gates of the 
town with the fugitives.* 

After closely inspecting its strength, the duke, we 
are told, raised three bastillons so as completely to 
beleaguer the castle. A strong body of the earFs 
vassals were encamped upon the banks of the Sarthe 
and marched to its relief. But the Normans, having 
occupied the opposite side of the river, took up a posi- 
tion which they covered with strong breastworks, so 
near that both parties were in sight of each other. 

The men of Anjou and its vicinity seem to have 
been as famous for their love of wit and repartee as for 
their old feudal lore; and amused themselves with 
taunting the Normans with their bitter gibes, in which 
they far excelled them, though less accomplished, per- 

' Among other names of men of note, recorded by the Ghroniclers as 
liaving been present with William in this campaign, we find many that 
are still to be met with in the modem baronage of Great Britain. We 
may instance Roger de Montgomery and William Fitzosbome, then 
young men distinguished for their yalour, who afterwards accompanied 
the duke into England, and obtained large estates there. There were 
also Robert de Beaumont, the Count d'Aumale, Amauri de Flavacour, 
whose high fortune, like their exploits, seemed to become hereditary, and 
to be handed down as heirlooms to their noble descendants. 
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baps^ in the sterner art of war. The most provoking 
challenges and biting sobriquets were then in fashion* 
The southern trouveurs and gleemen had on abundant 
store of these, and when '^in the vein'' spared not with 
their ribald wit the greatest dignitaries^ whether princes^ 
prelates, or popes« 

No wonder that in such circumstances they should^ 
unluckily for themselves, fix upon the duke's birth as a 
happy subject for their satiric art. They discharged 
their gall-dipped arrows with so true an aim as to give 
the most exquisite pain to the haughty Normans, who 
could not bear the insulting jests launched against 
their favourite leader, without a burning desire of re- 
venge* Less polished and experienced in these satiric 
tournaments, a dangerous exercise of the rising school 
of the '^trouveurs," they by no means tolerated the 
laws of lampooning as a part of the gate science. But 
the besieged were little aware that their warlike lord 
had just sufifered a defeat, while they were indul-» 
ging in their favourite sport. At the sight of the duke^ 
their derision burst out in the cry of la pel, la pel, a la 
pel, at the same time exhibiting from the walls skins 
and leather jerkins, and calling out for the Norman 
tanners. This coarse allusion to the duke's mother, 
and to the trade of Falaise, was bitterly resented. By 
us at this period these apparently harmless sallies may 
be thought worthy only of contempt, but they were 
then far from being despicable, on account of the 
influence they exercised over public opinion, as well 
personal as political. 

Among the institutions of that day, the Courts of 
Love, as they were termed, were also schools of roman- 
tic adventure and poetic satire, from wUch emanated the 

VOL. !• G 
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1^8 soiigs^ and tke troiiyeur's taks ef Iot^ aa^' 
isf<ar. Kings were known to piq«6 theDwekaB upon. 
beaug enrolled members <^ these amrts of boaour^ tke 
arexm in whidi pttldie cdiaracters were made the tii^ne 
of pnose or reproadi. Monarchs themsekres hecame: 
adepts in wielding diatribes as well as their 8W49rds; and 
no wander thai William^ who had resented reflections 
npoaa his birth when yet a boy, should ibel inoensed at 
iiiese n^^tedeffort^ to excite disaflectkni«nd contan^t 
ior his person in tl^ eyes of his legitimate contempora- 
ries and his <»m vassals. That he was g^eaAly irritated 
<m this oeeasioii, his citidty, so miiidi a^ variaaee widt; 
his former magnanimity, suffici^itly provei^ though tii& 
degree ^ .{O^o^ocation can form no ^Lcuse for his oon^ 
diiiet. Hai^g in one of the assaults become master cf 
the suburbs, he is said to ha^e eat off the hands and 
:feett of his prisoners, which were thrown ovex the wall%. 
with an intimation that the same fate was res^red fixr. 
the whole garrison, if they did not suni^ender. He also 
set fire to the town at different points, and abtempted to 
carry it by assault. These demonstxutions ware effec* 
tual ; and the strcmghidd of Alen9on was given iq) to^ 
the ^casperated duke. 

The Earl of Anjou, ^spairing of being able longer to 
oppose so fortunate an adversary, was glad to listen to 
the terms proposed by William, whidi, thou^ greatly 
to his advantage, were not dishonourable to his gallant 
but unfortunate rival. 

On his return to Bouen in 1051, the duke summoned 
a council of his great barons and prelates^ and, in the 
presence of the subordinate anthorities, i«c^ved the 
renewal of their oaths of fealty. Having next called a 
grand assemblage of his knights and vassals^ with the 
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Teieran tvoopft wba had atteiaded Unx in Ua ii ic o Mgfa l^ 

cttB^^gxM^lie reviMml aMi hManfued than ; aiuL «fi»r*« 

Trardfr 4is^n3iutod lUMn^ thcsn tiiose hoaoors and pro* 

m^tinMw whlch^ l^j^-Aair goodxoiMliuBt^ he md^ thejr had* 

sa ivfefl niatitod* TIhbj wne tibest ^ntertunad at a; 

splendid bmquet ia the of^tal; and Botfaing delighted 

the duke more than to apportion vewaids with hia own 

handa^ a custom which he retained at ihe gieatmiiitasy 

asaembUe., .uxuooned peiiodicdly, when ha ba«»e 

King of TSsughiud. At all these oooncite and asaefmbbes 

he now dodared hia intention of prooeeding iqMmansit 

to hia relfitivo and ally^ kng Edward^ at the "PVg^j^^ 

oonrt. Somi» of tiie coatemfmaxf dnonMdera and 

baj^e histonafis of that dajragnee ia the w m u t ti xmih^, 

on a prenoua ymb aaade hy BobeKt^ hia> firther, the 

EngUsh ntotmveh prooaiaed that if he died without issue 

he wouM^ bj his will^ appoindt; William hia heitr, and the 

authoritj of a teatazaent was gneat in that age^ says 

Hnme^ eyen wheve the auoeeauon of a hin^Apm. w»s con-. 

corned. This atep of the son maj have beea iatodded 

to remind the king of such an engagement^ and to 

ingratiate hims^ p^haps into thefay<»ir of his &th«r'a. 

friends and that of the pec^le. Some aach motives 

of iiitecest^ it is moat; pziobablfi^ led to this special act of 

courtesy at this period^ on the part of WiBiam. 

It must have been in the year lOfil when the duke 
paid this visit to his devout itehutive^ and it appears that> 
he was most hospitably and magnificeBtly entertained; 
by him. It is supposed that it was the only time he was 
in England previously to the gsand inva^km*^ With 
regard to the alleged dbim on the crewn^ lagnlidLiis 
expressly declares that, during his sojonm at Hie comrt, ' 

• P. Pict ', Ingjainj^m; Loid LxtaiiQi^Iife of Houy.Ii. 
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ilo mentioii was made on either aide of duke Wil** 
liam's sneoeediiig to it on the demise of the Saxon, 
monarch* Edward was not nnmindfiil^ however, of tlie 
days of adversity/ which he had spent in Normandy^ 
and, besides presents of hawks and hoonds^in which he 
knew the duke took great delight, he gave him nume-^ 
ions other tokens of his high regard. The exile of earl 
Grodwin and his sons/ though they had been received at 
the courts of Flanders and Normandy, was undoubtedly 
favourable to the influence, if not to the ulterior views 
of the duke at this period* As he had appointed a 
council of regency to act during his absence, composed 
of De Beaumont and some of his stanchest adherents^ 
he was under no apprehensions of domestic troubles^ 
and had time to make himself acquainted with the 
Anglo-Saxon customs and manners, as well as with the 
different parties and Actions that prevailed under the. 
weak but pacific reign of the Confessor. The last of. 
the Saxon and Danish kings, he repeatedly testified 
the gratitude he had never ceased to feel towards the 
duke's father for the protection afforded him in his exile. 
Nor was the admiration due to the young prince's ex- 
ploits less publicly displayed, though the Normans 
generally were viewed with extreme jealousy, both by 
the nobles and by the people. 

They were reminded, doubtless, by the king and 
other friends of the politic duke, that Emma, the mother 
of their sovereign, when driven by adverse fortune to 

7 Hlgden Polycronicon ; Wace ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nonvelle Hist, de 
Nor. ; Walongham ; Polydore Vixgil. 

• WiUiam's visit was not long before archbishop Bobert's banishment^ 
80 tiiat the message he is said to have carried to ih6 dnke, concerning 
Edward's donation must have been soon after this period, between the 
M$t and the ezile.-^Haddon MS.| with anthorities* 
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seek a foreign asylum in lOlS^ was received and pro^ 
tected at the court of Normandy. As if to prpmote 
some ulterior views likewise^ the causes of this event 
*were retraced^ by showing how, on the death of Canute, 
Ids dominions were divided among his three sons, Swein 
being made king of Norway, Harold Harefoot, of Eng- 
land, and Hardicanute, the issue of his second marriage 
^th Emma, becoming king of Denmark; and that, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by duke Robert in 
the cause of the royal fugitives, they were subsequently, 
in the year 1085, dispossessed and deprived of their 
. family inheritance. Again, when the sons of Ethelred, 
Alfred and Edward, during William's minority, accepted 
the royal invitation from England, and with a numerous 
retinue repaired to their mother Emma at Winchester, 
they became the objects of earl Godwin's deadly hatred. 
The barbarities of which he was guilty in conjunction 
- ivith Harold Harefoot, and his overweening ambition, 
led to a state of things the most disastrous for the 
Anglo-SaKon succession. Alfred was put to death; but 
* £mma and her son Edward escaping, as we have related, 
. into Normandy, were treated by duke Robert with the 
greatest kindness and consideration ; and he even com* 
pelled Canute to enter into terms with them; although 
these were afterwards broken. 

The reign of Harold Harefoot, who died in 1089, was 
a brief one. He was succeeded by Hardicanute, who, 
. upon being informed of the barbarous death inflicted oil 
his half-brother Alfred, ordered the body of the royal 
assassin to be disinterred, and thrown into the Thames, 
From the period of king Canute's decease, there 
sprang up two powerful rival interests, to the \iltimate 
exclusion of the reigning dynasty in the person <tf 
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^ Sdgttr Atbvfizig. Thede WBre the &eti(m of earl Oe*d* 
irin, nearly connected by niami^ with two fonner 
monarelis, and whose still doser relation to rEdward 
gate him ixnmeiMe inflimnce in the coimtfj, and tbe no 
lew potent Imt more distant ascendancy of the Nonoan 

. duke.* Bofth had been instTomental in the sfoccession 
of Edward to the throne; but the Normam sfojpflied 
him with ships and soldiers, when he was intited by 
getk^nd conscsot of the nation to take possesmn of the 
crown. The mcman^ was induced to many earl &od- 
win^s daagfater, Edctha, with whom however he retusfd 
to associate, though he could not, with the same ease, 
throw off the yoke of h^ haughty fath^. At length he 
snceeeded also in that objeet; and doke William having 

.vanquished all his domestic foes, the king was eager to 

. Avail himself of his rising power to repress the soajing 
pride of Q-odwin »Dtd Ins sons. They speedily returned 
however, became masters ai the government, and He-- 
tated bo& to the country and to the comt/ But tiiay 
could not eradicate king Edward's early prepossessions, 
in &vour of Normandy,* or obhterate his gratitude for 
the generous efforts nmde by duke Robert and his>son^ 

• to restore him to his a&cestral throne. 

It h not surprisingy therefore, that he should do all in 
his power to render his young I'riative^s sreeeption in 

< lioiidon boHi as welcome and as brilliant aa possible. 

^ iP^rpetoal feuds and animosities prevMled between earl Godwin and 
tile En^h, and those Normans whom king Edwaxtl hsd acdtaaoed to 
pge S ^nam L Tk^y wete looked vcpea by Hie English aobitity fvitfa a rwy 
aagry e^^ ; this was the ehief eanse that the king banished earl Godwin 
and his sons. — Malms. 45, 46 ; Haddon MS. 

^ Hutne ; Henry ; Lingard ; Mackintosh, Hist, of England. ' 
^ Ingulphtts ; Waoe ; W. Malms. ; CSuxm. de Nor. ; ^Neni^elle Hist, 
de Nor. ; YestigSa Aufg. ; M^nasticon* . 



VhsA it roused the jeaHtmsy of earl Godwin sad Us 

portisaiis wm rsry evident^ by the secret xntrigues aad 

opea tmnalts' vrhkch thej soaght to recite, ag«i&8t tlie 

friends and guests of thdr serefe^n. But ttej irme 

not at this time suocessful; oad Ed^Hisard omitted no 

ooeasion of testifying his warm Admiration^ ms well «s 

- liis affedaon and respect^ far his Norbasl oousm.^ Con- 

pliiiientiisg him ia p^tblie upcm his bold nehieveiiiests^ 

he took delight in holding them up to the imatatioii #f 

•liis fidbles, and directisg tawaids tjiem tisie p^mhtr 

app]ausey to the infinite chs^n of the pro«d ear! and 

his adhereiits; the h^tcar of whom acareety refrained 

&OIU proceeding to acts of violence against the jonag 

dake. It was perhaps only his high perscaial cbowcter 

.nod fearless demeanonr that protected him. Though 

"Osiy in his tsresty-dghth year^ he inspired that sort tff 

3 Several instuices had already oecurred. As Eustace^ Earl of Bou- 
logne, the kmg's brother-in-law, passed through Canterbury on his w^ 
>fa«iBe, ibere happened an nnhnsky fray between thk relimie and 4lke 
«Hiz6B8, snd several penons wcnre abon. Eostece haAtaned hntk ^ qqi9- 
^ain to the idng, who took his, pairty and gave orders for the pf^JTiyw to 
be severely punished, and without being heard. Godwin, on the other 
side, in ^hose earldom this happened, espoused the cause of his coimtry- 
men, and opposed ^ia command as unjust and illegal, moving Ifaat they 
ani^t have <a fiur trud. The kingwas «o vehemently iaoensed/iigMiist 
him and his SQns> that he procured the banifihment of these stout opposers 
of arbitrary sway, under pretence of designs against his honour, crown, 
and digmty. ^ 

Not long afterwards duke William came into Esglaad. — ^Iladdon 
JMo*,. Jt5«' ML* 

^ It is stated that, among other modes of testifying his regardyhe 
accompanied his guest in a progress throi^h the country, to show him 
the prindpid cities and castles of his kingdom. This was, dotifotless, 
, highly gi3iti^>ang to a warUke efaaraeter like Wilfiamyand he appeara to 
• have made a good. use of the opportomiy,«Dd'to have noted well the best 
sites for his future structures, to enslave the people. — W. of Malms.[; 
Tynral^Hist. <]|f£ng. 
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respect mixed with awe^ wliieli^ in the Toice^ the eye^ and 
whole demeanour of the man^ daunts the purpose of the 
assassin. There was a dignity partaking of grandeur 
in his spirit^ a stem rebuking genius in his look^ which 
few had heart to encounter^ much less to defy; a power 
similar to that firom which his intended executioner 
recoiled at the sight of Marius ; and^ though some Nor- 
mans had previously been massacred in England^ like 
the DaneS; when other means fedled^ the future Con- 
queror walked unscathed amidst fiery glances and half- 
drawn weapons, ready at the beck of the ambitious 
aspirant to the goyemment of the country to establish 
}iis power in blood. 

This inveterate hostility was chiefly confined to earl 
Ck)dwin's faction. William's prudence, fearless bearing, 
and animated conversation, not untinged with enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, could not fail at that period to 
awaken interest and conciliate regard. The extent of 
Ids information, his singular energy and powers of mind, 
far above the common standard, gave a zest to his 
occasional wit, and to his poetic repartees, such as he had 
displayed towards his rivals of France and Anjou. Like 
all great minds, he evinced nothing which partook of 
mean envy or jealousy; and he held all Uttle arts, 
malice, or treachery, in contempt.' Ever boldly assert- 
ing his pretensions, he aimed directly at the objects he 
had in view* 

Such is the portrait of William of Normandy at the 
jperiod when, flushed with youth and conquest, he first 
visited the court of EngLind. Nor is it improbable 
that, recommended by so many extraordinary qualities, 
by his near relationship, and by his claims on Edward's 

. * WiJainghftTn ; W> Malms. ; W. Pict ; Hist de Nor. ; Chron.de Nor. 
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gratitude/ he received some intimation from that 

monarch in confirmation of the previous understanding 

^tb. duke Robert/ of his intention^ with the consent of 

tlie nobles and the people^ to appoint him his successor 

to the English crown. But no testamentary evidence 

of such intention having been handed down^ it is one of 

those questions that may still continue to occupy the 

industry of research and ingenuity of reasoning beyond 

the range of historical facts. The king was childless, 

and duke William had iair grounds on which to base 

his hopes, from the monastic mode of life to which the 

pious monarch strictly adhered, subsequently to the 

period of his former residence at Jumieges* He had 

taken a vow of chastity, and, in the true spirit of a 

bigot, even incarcerated his consort in a monastery, after 

the revolt of the earl her father, though she had not 

afforded him any pretext for so harsh a measure by the 

infringement of those vows for which he professed so 

marked a veneration. 

He relaxed, however, something of his sombre austerity 
on occasion of the visit of the young Norman, who even 
then enjoyed a military reputation second to that of 
no prince in Europe. But, while partaking of the 
king's hospitality, in the midst of a succession of 
Saxon feasts and revelries, he was recalled by the 
intrigues of one of those turbiilent chiefs who HI 
brooked the compulsory sway he had so recently esta- 
blished over them* Buz&z, Count of Eu, a descendant of 
Bichard '* Sans Peur,'' had raised the standard of revolt, 
most probably at the instigation of William's English 

• W» Malms. ; Wace ; Wabingham ; Thierry); Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; 
' Chron. Sax. ; Mazeres ; Lingard ; Mackintosh. , 
7 NouT. Hist, de Normandie. 
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enemiei^ who ieft no meam vntiied toTeniOYe him £taBi 
the rkxDity olldag £dw«rd^s court. * 

Hittrtenrng back to Vi0rBasAj, WiUimn^ wkh tlie 
utmost expeditioii, eobned Uie Tebd coont^s temtosry, 
took him prisoner inhis own castle^ and banuhed him. 
Like 8o many oiher disaESected daeftsiiis in difEerent 
countries, this bold insu^mt joined the bamiers of tlie 
firee companies in Ap«U% where, nnder the name of tbe 
Count de Montreail, he became distingoished in those 
ferodoia wars. He 8i:AseqiwntIjr impaired to &e Freaeh 
court, asd was presented hy king Henry with the texri- 
tory of Soi88on»-««n md indicatiTO of the hngerist^ 
hostility c£ the French moniundi, who thus sou^t to 
ddeat duke William^s. object to rid himself oi a trouble- 
some if not a Tery formidable ndghbour. 

Shortly ftffaer his retum from Bngknd, it appears 
that Wiliiam directed his thoughts to the consolida- 
tion of the adi'^ntages he had acquired, and ihe 
strengthening of his position, by forming a matroMHiial 
alliance. He was induced to adopt tfak politic resolu- 
tion, we are infinmiied, * at the expvess wish of his chief 
*^ barons aia^ Tassais,'^ seconded by the ^nolables'^ 
of the now rising towns, who wene natumlfy anxious 
to guard against another disputed succession. It will 
not be unin^tea^stittg to throw a letroqaiective glaaace on 
some circumstances whic^ pareceded an event so im-- 
portant in its c<»t8equenoes to the English nation, in 
connection with that form of govemment and those 
.firee institutions which it obtained under some of his 

^ Walsingliam ; Wace ; Cbron. Sax. ; Chron. de Nor. ; W. Malms. ; 
.Mazeres. 

> Duchesne ; Wace ; Walaingham ; P. Pict. ; W. Malms. ; Nouv. HiaU 
de Nor. 
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lievoic mancmna. Mstiida of Fkaders, duu^bier of 

Baldwin Y.J £ari at BitiJ^may, «nd deseeaded <m the 

XBactermd tide in a direct line frma the gresst AUbed^ 

wim i2ie lady sriectod by William to sdom his lank^ 

give lustafe to hb |K)wer^ and perpetuate his fanxily 

swajir. &he yms hetnti&d and highly aocompliabed; but 

lie hfld to suniixiiint difficulties whidi £ew mea^ less 

ardent and pesserering would have ventured to 

encounter, firom the decided dislike erinced toirards 

him by his fair cousin^ and from the hostility of her 

firiends. Neither prince nor peasant, hoirerer cool and 

stoical, could sostaon with indifference a series of rt- 

ImSBs at caasoe from the beloved object and from har rela- 

tives« WeaxeinformedbythesympadnsiugdircHQi^ 

upon this occasion, that for nearly seven tedious years 

he had to .bear the brunt of their united neglect ai»d 

scorn, besides enduris^ the mortification of finding 

bis tfrarbus birth advanced as a motive for declining 

the prc^oaed alliance. Sut not even the reports that 

she had bestowed her affections on a hsndsonie young 

Saaum, seot as envoy fitmi the EnglidL court, could 

detor him* from his pursuit. And here again, contrary 

to. all reasonable expcaetatiaus, hisha^y star rose in the 

ascendant, superKHr to every adverse influence. From 

some une^Eplained caaise, the brigfat->haired Saxon fidled 

to af^reciate the high honour intended for him, and 

made no due return of Ic^l love. 

The enmity of numerous jealous rivals was as vainly 
opposed to William's destined fortune, and tiie very 
intrigues of her friends, and of corrupt agents at differ- 
ent courts, seemed put in motion only to facilitate in 

Wsoe ; St. Bendt ; Rob. of GUoucestar ; Chrcn. de Ner. ; Waking- 
liam; Ypodigma. 
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the end tliat success at which the joung duke aimed. 
He still pressed his suit^ and held on undaunted^ sxir- 
mounting by degrees all the difficulties which stood 
between himself and his wished-for prize* Both after 
he had married, and when he could add the title of 
Conqueror to his name, he continued to sign himself 
^^ William the Bastard '^ upon all important occasions, 
without exhibiting the sUghtest repugnance to the title, 
for he felt that, if not by birth and courtesy, he was 
*' illustrious " by his deeds. 

Another impediment presented itself in the bulls of 
the papal courts which forbade the union of relatives 
within certain proscribed degrees. The lady Matilda 
and her resolute suitor, being first cousins, were placed 
in that predicament, but over this, as over all other 
obstacles, his firmness ultimately prevailed. 

Towards the end of the seven years — ^a tolerably fair 
trial for one of William's vivacious temper — ^he began to 
think it was almost time to cut the Oordian knot, and 
is said to have had recourse to decided measures of a 
kind little calculated to insure a lady's love, either in 
ancient or in modem days. If we may rely upon contem- 
porary records, the expedient he adopted was that of 
holding parley with the cold and haughty beauty as she 
returned from church, through the streets of her father's 
capital,' the then gay and bustling Bruges. Having 
reproached her for her long^continued scorn and cruelty, 
he seized her, we are told, and coolly rolled her in the 
mud, to the no small injury of her trim and costly 
attire. Then, after a few more striking proofs of his 
regard, which she must have sensibly felt from such a 

8 Ingerios Chrcm. ; Thierry, Anglo-Nor. ; NouveUe Hist de Nor. ; 
-V^. Malms. ; Walwngham ; Wace ; St Benoit 
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Kand^ tlie lover rode away at full i^eed^ leaving her to 
account for this novel mode of courtship as best she 
could,* 

• It is, however, only just to WiUiam^s character, to 
add that this very unedifying anecdote is of doubtful 
authenticity; or, if not wholly apocryphal, it must have 
been much exaggerated by the busy and scandal-loving 
pens of its reporters, especially of Ingulphus. Yet we 
are gravely informed that this singular mode of court- 
ship was attended with the desired success. Convinced 
for the first time of the violence, if not the delicacy, of 
the duke^s passion, the lady as well as her friends thought 
it politic to regard his suit with a more favourable eye. 
Whatever degree of credit may be attached to tiiis 
transaction, it appears that, within a short period from 
the date assigned to it, the day was actually appointed 
for the nuptials of the princely cousins. 

The scene of the ensuing festivities is stated to have 
been William^s own castle of Augi, whither the bride 
was conducted by the earl her father, who presented 
her to her gratified lover, with rich and sumptuous gifts 
becoming such a bridal. The ceremony took place in 
presence of a numerous assemblage of Norman lords 
and prelates, with '^ store of ladies bright'' from the 
surrounding states and cities, and was accompanied 
with all the pomp and circumstance of baronial sway 
which marked the dawn of the feudal era/ Already 

3 Xn that useful and elaborate work, VArt de V&ifier lea DcUes, we 
meet with a rather different version of this strange exploit. William is 
stated to have repaired in haste to Lisle, and there, forcing his way into 
the chamber of the lady, dragged her by her tresses, inflicting a severe 
chastisement, and even trampling her under his feet. — L' Art de Verifier, 
&c. T. xiii. p. 14, 15 ; Chron. de Nor. ; Vie du Due GuiUaume. 
• * Wace ; Roman de Rou ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Histoire de 
Nor« ; Sismon^ ; Walsinghom ; SU Benoit» 
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were tk&g(«geous ficttons and sbowa of the ii&pas9io»ed 
Sast beginmng to be transferred into Europe by aid of 
the Moors^ and those adventurous pilgrim knighte o£ 
different orders, asaong ^hom the bold ambitions 
NQmumaheld no inferior rank. 

Bj this allianee^ so magnificently celebrated with the 
court of flanders, then in high repute^ WiUkum con<t 
soUdated his power at a juncture when men's enwgies 
were newly awak^aed. Amid the wisest and bravest 
hy whom he was surrounded^ he was eager to a{^roTe 
himself fearless and unrivalled in the field, if not the 
most eminent among the able and accomplished states- 
men of that eventM and enterprising age. 

At the close of these nuptial festivities, sanctiof^d by 
the presence of i»inces, and the envoys of several kings, 
the duke, aoeontpanied by his accompiished bride, made 
a progress through his states, in order that she migh^ 
receive the hraoaage of all his vassals : he sishsequ^^tiy 
hdd hi» ^en court at Bouai.^ 

It was extiemdy imfortunate that at suda a mom&Dt,, 
when all senned to p9X)miae a happy and faariUiirat 
future, a aource oi disquietude should spring vp from 
a quarter whence it could least have been expected* 
The hsi^hty ardibishop, William's unde, ^uisperated 
at some fancied sHght, prooeeded without cQancmony to 
excommunicate the newly-wedded cousins upon the 
plea of their too close consanguinity; an objection 
which he might have discovered a Uttle earlier. The 
duchess Matilda, he now found out, was grand-daughica: 
to Eleanor, WiUiam^s aunt, an oSmam whidi^ in hie: 
eyes, could only be expiated by isstoKt separatifm, and- 
which subjected her to the dreaded ban against inces- 

* Waoe ; Roman de Ron ; Si Benoit ; Noayelle Histoiro i» Nor. ; 
Vie du Due Guillaume ; Ahh&'Pr^Toat. "^ 
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tiious mteroourse. He asgoed that, the daughter of 
Kickani the Good having married a Count of Fla&den, 
Saldwiii le Barbu, WiHiam and Matilda^ beiag direct, 
braaiekes of tibis urnQn, wfiie coiusuiB irithixi the pxo* 
faibited degieesu 

, For some time William sought to af^ease t]^ angry 
prelate by ooutributions to the church ; but in vain he 
founded charitable societies and erected new churchea 
for the edification of Eouen, Caen, Bajeux, and Cher- 
bourg. Threats nv^re equally vain, and the duke had 
at length recourse to a higher tribunal, in the sfaaj^ of 
an appeal to his Holinesa of fioane, and he found an 
agent both able and willing to take upGXL himeelf &id 
manag^nent dT so let^ionsilde and delicate a charge. 

It is at this period that ihe name of the ccddbmted 
Laxifranc first emerges into public notice. William 
bad sufficient judgment to discern his uncommon mmt; 
he waA anxious to avail himself of hia eounael, and 
assured him that he felt the fiallest oonfidenoe in his 
skill and prudence, when entrusting to him the conduct 
at the papal court oi a cause in which both himself and 
his consort were so deeply interested. He stated ihsA 
the motiTes of his re&actory uncle were private pique 
and malice, on account of the discomfiture of the earl, 
his bxollier, and his (the duke^s) own success ; that the 
archbishop was, moreova*, extremdy incensed, because, 
forsooth, the nuptials had heexk celebrated in the yery 
castle of his aspiring brother, whom this turbulent -pm^ 
late had hoped to see enter Arqnea the conqueror of 
his rightfiil prince and the betrayer of his country. 

These representations, powerfully recommended by> 
the eloquence of Lanfiranc, were completely successful. 
Pope Victor, aware that a dissolution of William's 
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marriage would be the signal for new civil wars^ and 
endanger the influence of the papal see throughout 
the Norman states^ and anxious to oblige a prince vrho 
evinced so much deference for his authority, hastened to 
grant a fiill dispensation. It was accompanied with a 
special proviso, at the suggestion probably of Lan£ranc, 
that William and his consort should each erect, in 
addition to an hospital for a hundred poor, an abbey 
for the religious of their respective sex, which beings 
done he would absolve them from all eril consequences 
attaching to their imputed fault. 

Never, perhaps, were two abbeys founded witli more 
zeal, than upon this occasion. The duchess Matilda 
was more especially happy, in having a new opportunity 
to indulge her favourite taste for architecture. Both 
edifices were erected in the vicinity of Caen, that 
founded by the duchess, for the reception of women> 
being dedicated to the Holy Trinity ;® the other, con- 
sisting of the duke's expiatory oflFering, for the men, 
was consecrated to St. Stephen, within the precincts 
of which William had also the pleasure of raising a 
royal palace,^ as a more modem and pleasant residence, 
than the gloomy iron-visaged castle, for himself and 
his lovely consort. 

It is not surprising that the first abbot of St. Stephen 
should have been the learned Lanfranc himself, before 
only a simple Italian monk of Bee, who had brought 
the delicate question of consanguinity to so happy a 
conclusion. From that period we trace his rapid rise 
to the highest honours; he became the confidential 
counsellor of his prince, the future preceptor and minis* 

* Chron. ^e Nor. ; KouveUe Hist, de Nop. 

7 Ducarel ^ Montfaacon ; Vestigia Ang. ; Monasticon. 
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ter of Ids sons^ and was^ soon after the Conquest^ dignified 
with the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 

The diike had little occasion to seek for grounds of 
retaliation upon the prelatical relative who had thus 
attempted to wound his peace^ on a point where he was 
so susceptible^ from his long and ardent affection for his 
consort. The strange and profligate conduct of Mauger 
was at length carried to such a height^ in his advancing 
years, as to call for punishment and give his nephew 
ample scope for administering the severity of discipline/ 
without appearing at the same time to act a tyrannical 
part. He permitted him to run his own course tiU he 
had rendered himself amenable to the ecclesiastical laws. 
The infia,tuated prelate, forgetfdl of his past fame and 
wisdom, which had shed light even upon the path of the 
young Conqueror/ famished abundant reasons for 
applying the ducal power to arrest him in his wild 
and reckless career. He lavished his revenues upon the 
most worthless characters; kept the most licentious 
and abandoned company; converted the sacred vessels 
into the means of inebriation ; dissipated the holy relics ; 
and, finally, played such fantastic tricks as to call for 
the interference of the State. In 1055,' William sum- 
moned a convocation of bishops at Lisieux, before whom 
Mauger was accused of manifold crimes and misdemea- 
nors, even to pilfering the consecrated vessels to supply 
his extravagances. He was formally deposed &om his 
ofSce, to which MauriUiers was chosen in his room.' 

• Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; W. Malms. ; Tyrrell ; Rapin ; Kennett. 

' By the counsel he gave William to apply for aid to the king of 
Franee ; an essential senrice, which probably rendered his nephew so 
long tolerant of his errors and misconduct. 

1 SirH. NichoUis ; Chron. ; L'Artde Verifier lea Dates. 

3 Chnm. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; W. Mahns. ; Montfancon ; 

» 

Bapin ; Henry ; Tyrrell ; Kennett. 
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Stripped of all hi» ilL-if(»ii sfdendour, it ishrepertdd that 
he repaired to the isle of Guemaey, where he became 
acquainted with a young woman named. Gille^ by whom 
he had several children.^ Oidng to. his extwme eeeesn*^ 
tricity^ and the number o£miBchieTon»pktft-and in tri gn efr > 
in which he was engaged^.the people beiioraMl that, ha 
possessed^ or waa. posBessed. by, a familiar demon^.whcK 
called himself " Thouret^^' and who enabled him topie^ 
diet futore events. 

WiUiam^ it thoa ^peani^ exhibited aa miDch resolution 
in represiBng the exoeases aod cuihing the power of hiB" 
great prelates aa he had already done in subduing hia- 
feudal, bacons. He waa now anxious- to delegate, hia: 
authoniy to hands which mi^t strengthen hia govern- 
ment, and serve to promote his views of aggrandisement 
and his love of sway. His maternal unde^ Odo^ was a 
man of singular energy and talent^ notwithatanding alL 
his prelatio vices, rapacity and oppression ; and he soon 
became instrumental in promoting William^s desi^is* 
On the death of Baoul de Dol, bishop of Bayeux, be waa 
appointed by the Council to that see, and. in the dis* 
charge of its duties displayed his public spiiat^ hia 
patronage of art and learnings and especially his love of 
architecture, with splendid specimens of which he oma^- 
mented hia diocese, to the no small delight and admira*- 
tion of the duchess Matilda and her beloved consort. 

But, while peacefully engaged in adorning no less, than 
consohdating bis ducal government^ William was roused 
to action by new alarms which threatened him on the 
side of IVance. The extension of the Norman territory 

* One of bis Ul^thnate sons beoame a great soldier, known ad Michael 
de Bayeux ; joined the Normans in Italy ; attended the prince of An- 
tioch in his grand expedition ; and distinguished himself in the holy 
tnlrs. H]0 other sons also rose to eminence. 



afc the expense of Astjou^ the dose alliance wH-h Emglmiii 
and other powem, and, moic than all> liiA intimatB: 
cannexion with the reigning fieumiLy of Flanders,, gave 
extrence iinibrage:to the French monaich. He reganied: 
with just fears a vassal^ .who^ witibin so brief & period^ 
had made such rapid strides to< empire;. Qis nobles, stdll 
smarting under the disgrace sustained at Airqnes, and 
eagier to retrieve their reputation, while they deprecated 
the former war&, now described' the Normans in Hie 
most neyolting colours, as a nation: of pirates, intent, 
only upon plunder, addicted to riot and excess, of erery 
kind, without excepting even thar priests;. Flans were 
proposed to restrain their ambition, by excdting the 
enmity of other, states-; a' sufficient proof how much, 
they were feared. Henry was advised to take advan? 
tage of the first crisis, and, by striking a deeisive blow, 
to annex the Norman dukedom to the French crown. 
Flattered, with the idea, that weak monarch, forgetting- 
the repeated disasters and mortifications which he had 
suffered,'* hoped to achieve an exploit reserved for one. 
of his successora. 

Franoe- once- more rang fix)m end to end with the 
alarum of war. AIT aids were put into requisition for 
the invasion of. Normandy. The varioua powers in 
alliance with the French court were invited by fiesh 
offers to join in the undertaking ; and Henry set forward 
at the head of a numerous army, leaving a strong reserve 
and reinfoorcements to follow. He disguised his real« 

^ In 105?^ Henry snpplied WOliain, count of Arques, wiih a largo 
force ; bat, on learning that he was defeated by the duke, tha long made 
a hasty retreat In 1054 was fought the battle of Yal de Dunes, in which 
king Hrairy's brother was defeated by Roger de Mortimer and Robert 
count d'Eu. Again the king retired on the approach of 1h.e Normans,"— 
Ducarel ; Nor. Antiq. fol. i. 
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object; under the plea of restoring to the Earl of Anjou 
the territories of which William had unjustly deprived 
him; and the discomfited Martel was not slow in re< 
assembling his forces at Mantes^ to join the French 
crusade against his envied rival. 

William, meanwhile, was not idle; nor was he again 
taken by surprise. Too much of a statesman to allow 
a grand confederacy, intended to hurl him from his 
dukedom and destroy him by one great eflFort, to reach 
maturity, he had ahready marshalled two powerful hosts 
composed of veteran soldiers, vassals, and free bands, 
drawn to his banners by the feune of his previous vic- 
tories. Besides these, he had a large body of knights 
and barons, especially of the young nobihty, whom he 
had invited from Italy. At the head of one force he 
suddenly appeared before Evreux, to oppose the king ; 
the other he intrusted to his relative, the Count d^Eu,* 
with instructions to occupy the district of Caux, before 

* Some chroniclers and historians have expressed doubts with regard 
to the identity of this relation of duke Wi]liam->washe his half-brother^ 
another of Arlette's sons, or the famous Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who in 
his temporal capacity now bore that name 1 He often exchanged ihe 
crozier for the. sword, and fought like a gallant chief of the church mili- 
tant for his warlike nephew. This is the more probable, from the fact 
that, at the battle of Hastings, he acted as the duke's aide-de-camp, and 
performed prodigies of valour. He outshone all the warlike prelates of 
his age, and at the memorable battle of empires, the Pharsalia of modem 
timesy contributed to turn the fortune of the day. Some other writers 
contend that this count d*£u was a younger half-brother of William, 
named Robert, who served under the famous Roger de Mortimer, by 
whom he was accompanied in this splendid campaign, being considered by 
William too young io be intrusted with the chief command. It is re- 
corded, to the honour of William, that he uniformly promoted his poorer 
relatives by the mother's side, while he repressed the pride of his paternal 
uncles, cousins, and minor connexions to an unlimited extent. — ^Duchesne ; 
Chron de Nor. ; W. Malms. ; W. Pict ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Walsing- 
ham ; Simondi ; Thierry. 
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the arrival of the Erench monarcli's brother^ earl Elide. 
This invasion was a fresh signal for the disaffected to 
join the French standard; men who^ descended from 
the first dukes of Normandy, could, if foiled, still pursue, 
like Buzaz and WarHng, their adventures with Guiscard 
and his freebooters of the South. It was well for these 
turbulent spirits that they had such a resource, as they 
proved to be completely overmatched by the superior 
energy infused by Wilham into the breasts of his adhe- 
rents. It was in this spirited campaign that the names 
of the counts de LongueviUe, of Guiffard, of Gumay, and 
De Crespin, became distinguished like those of their 
subsequently famous descendants in the annals of our 
Anglo-Norman houses. These chiefs made gallant 
head against the French king's brother, while the duke 
pushed his foraging parties close to the walls of Mantes, 
carrying off everything that could favour the progress 
of the enemy, and threatening his communication on 
the side of the Seine. 

Earl Eude, Henry's general, was meanwhile rest- 
ing supinely in the rich abundant district around 
Lyons; or, in the words of the Norman chronicle, 
" feeding upon the fat of the land.'' At Mortimer-sur- 
Andelle, he found ample forage of all kinds, and in the 
idea that William was yet far distant, at Evreux, con- 
tinued to enjoy his pleasant position, and made " grand 
cheer.'' Little did he dream that he was within a single 
day's march of the active Guiffard. That able leader 
surprised and routed him with immense slaughter, took 
all his baggage and booty, besides a number of noble 
prisoners, and left 10,000 dead upon the field of battle. 

Upon receiving tidings of this signal victory, William, 
still burning with resentment at the treachery of the 
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fbfBndi img, could not forbear indulging his saetiric 
Yein set Ins did sSly^s expense. Well assured that B^emy 
woold not Tenture beyond the wails of Mantes^ he sent 
him the following alarming verses^ copies df which were 
distribnted about the gates to acquaint ^him withi the 
'^extent of the disaster. They are curious^ as exhibiting 
'S solitary specimen of his powers of composition on the 
.spur of the moment ; happy if he had always contented 
himsdlf with this kind of political vengeance upon the 
'head of a fallen adversary. 

^ lUreOlez vous, et tous levez, 
Gueniers qui trop dorrai «yez ; 
AUsz bientdt roir tos amis 
Q,ue les Normandfi ont a mart mis 
Entre Ecouys et Mortimer ; 
Jjk TOUS convient les inhmner." 

Awake, arouse from ringgard sleep. 
Bold w mTuirs, who no vigUsloeep ! 
Ye doze too long ; your firiends await. 
In bloody shroud, your aid too late. 
All done to death by mortal spear 
Between Ecouys and Mortimer. 
GOf haste todeck>their Amefal bier^ 
Who .fell whUe you were slumbering here. 

Norman historians give us a lively picture of Henry^s 
terror, and the consternation whidi seised his army, 
upon receiFing this announcement of the misfortun£ 
whiofa had befEdlen him. The ironical verses were 
repeated with bitter taunts by bus lords and vassals^ 
'as well AS by the inhabttants. The king was among the 
&!Bt to set the example of flight, and the town resem^- 
bled a iplace taken by storm, in the eagerness of his 
troops to evacuate it. Count Eude, his brother, had 
,ciwed his safety only to the fleetness of his steed j^ and, 

' * Oiher princes and n6bled were not so fortunate ; «nd among Wit- 
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' jmnang the abject monarchy retreated by forced marches^ 
faarasAed by William^ who soon made ample reprisals 
upon the dominions of his enemy. He recovered the 
territories formerly occupied by Henry; laid siege to 
the fortress of TOHeres^ the boundary he had so long 
coveted^ and to preserve which he now erected the 
new castle of Breteuil. 

Alanned for his own dominions^ the panic-stricken 
monarch offered other advantages if the duke would 
advance no farther. Sensible of the sound military 
^poIicy of presenting a golden bridge to a powerful 
enemy in retreat^ William resolved not to push his good 
fortune too &x, and was secretly rejoiced to listen to 
the king^s terms. A peace was concluded ; it was ratified 
in 1059^ and ensured to him enlarged territories^ and 
the reputation of a prudent statesman as well as of a 
successful soldier. 

Nor was the decided success of this campaign, so 
brilKant a triumph over the united force of ^France and 
its aUies^ of less importance to his future undertakings. 
Without the fame and advantages which :it conferred 
nponhiminthe eyes of European princes^ it is hardly 
' probable that he would have ventured to contest the 
sovereignty of England witib the warlike^ and expe- 
rienced Harold. As it was^ his two most powerful 
neighbours now lay at his loercy^ and he took advan- 
tage of this commanding position to introduce an 
^express stipulation into the ensuing treaty^ thttt neither 
should afford aid to the oUber in bearing arms against 
him. 



Hsm^s prumMon tme Gi^^ voont de ^bntitteo, «B6 of the duke's inirato- 
■mte fltbronarieB; 'who mm oooduetod irilliiilfacBa* prisoiier toihe fortreis 
^tCtmiy where be remauied npwardB of two yeara^ — Nony. Hist, de Nor* ; 
>Chron. de Nor. ; Wace ; WaLsingfaam. 
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Thus^ instead of urging them to extremities^ William 
preferred to convert them^ as far as possible^ into allies^ 
and to avail himself of their resontees for his own 
aggrandisement in some fiiture undertaking. From this 
period he assmned the marked influence over th^n and 
other neighbouring princes which enabled him to Is^ 
the foundations of that greatness to which he subse- 
quently rose. His plans were deliberately formed, well 
matured^ and^ as such^ calculated to ensure success and 
to maintain what he had won. His profound policy and - 
moderation in triumph made him a conqueror in its true 
sense; and he merited the title. Few possessed a greater 
mastery over their passions ; few knew better how to 
mask their real views^ or to sacrifice present advantages 
for the attainment of some greater ulterior object. 

It WBS this lofty self-control which, in the early part 
of his career, gave William that remarkable power of 
adapting his conduct to circumstances, of arriving at the 
results of deUberate judgment upon the spur of occasion, 
and of always deciding ^^for the best '^ with promptness 
and with vigour. He could dissemble with every appear- 
ance of frankness and good faith, and, while actuated by 
no generous motives, display a clemency and magnani-' 
mity to which, judging from his subsequent actions, his 
heart appears to have been a stranger. Doubtless such 
motives of poUcy now induced him to give up his numer- 
ous prisoners, and, with few exceptions, without ransom, 
stipulatiag only that those of higher rank should defray 
the charges of their subsistence.^ 

7 We are informed by the careful chronicler of the duke's conduct 
upon this occaaon, that the captive earls each paid ten florins per diemy 
the barons six, the knights four, and the squires only two. This respec* 
live ratio conveys no bad idea of their relative importance and mode of 
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It is a singular coincidence that^ at the dose of this 
brilliant campaign^ and the subsequent peace with 
[France^ William stood in precisely the same position with 
regard to the Earl of Anjou as that lord occupied when 
he had entered into a separate treaty with Henry at his 
great rival^s expense. But the duke was too prudent to 
follow the example set him by Martel^ of indulging his 
anger and violence to the jeopardy of his own interests. 
He pursued his usual enlightened pohcy^ making the 
victory of Mortimer only another stepping-stone to his 
vaulting ambition. He held out the hand of amity to 
his most bitter and malignant foe ; and finally succeeded 
in humbling him iato the subordiuate rank of one of 
his great vassals^ and the heir of the redoubtable earl 
commanded a division at the battle of Hastings. 

The death of the Count de Maine, who left William 
his heir, about this period, threatened to counteract 
this adroit policy, by reviving his old rival^s claims. 
Geoffirey Martel had deprived count Herbert of a large 
portion of his territory after the betrothal of that lord's 
daughter to the duke's eldest son, Bobert, bei^g ex- 
asperated at the transfer of allegiance from Anjou to 

Normandy, and at his own exclusion from any share in 
the succession. At this juncture, William seized upon 
the capital and reinforced it with a strong Norman 
garrison. The entire country submitted, and, having 
received the homage of the nobles and the people/ 
William left Mans and his newly acquired territory 
without having once drawn the sword, thanks to the 

living, as well as the position which they occupied in the social scale of 
their day. 

. B Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Wp of Malms. ; W. Pict. ; Chron. de Nor. i 
Wace; Walsingham* 
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promptnesB and decision of his moremeBtts.' It iros in 
vain that earl Walter^ another fMrprrant to the eaarldom^ 
called npon Oteofkey^ the nephew of the famons G^e<iffirejr 
Martel^ -who no longer appeared in the fields to do 
him jnstioe as his new lord paramonnt. The earl was 
himself a vassal^. and after some feeble efforts^ Walter^ 
compelled to snrrender the entire tecritoiy to the duke^ 
resigned all his ^retfflisions^ and on i;faat condition w»8 
received into favour, and permitted to retain his former 
hereditary possessions. 

Nearly at the same period^ (1063-4), the duke had 
to encounter another and more tronUesome domfioticfiie 
in the person of Gauthier, count de Yexin, Instigated 
by the Counts de Mayence'and Hubert de St. Lnzanne^ 
to question William^s title, he was further abetted l^ 
the new count of Anjon. ^]Falsifying his oath of fealty, 
JVngou at length placed himself at the head of the oon- 
4rpirators/ rejoiced to measure his strength in the open 
'field with his great predecessor's most foocmidable enenxy. 
Fortune for a time seemed to smile npvm his desperate 
^ort; he succeeded ia reoccnpying Mans, and boldly 
inarched upon Ambiirares, which had been hastily gar^ 
Tisoned by William Fitzosbome. The death of Mar- 
garet, princess of Maine, afSanced io prince Bobert, 
(proved not less injurious to the interest of the duke, 
hat it could not daunt Inm, nor dim the Instre of 
that star which threw light upon his patii to higher 
fortunes. 

He met and routed his younger rival of Anjou as he 
Jhad before done his more celebrated uncle* Having 

• W. Pict. ; Gest. Gal. Duds, &c. ; W. of Malms. ; Hist de Nor. 

* W. of MAlms. ; Chron. de "Nor. ; 'W. Pict. ; Mazeres ; 'Thierry j 
Sismondi. 
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beaten tlie confeSesated .factions in several conflicts^ he 
drove tlieia befove liim^ and i^covered the whole of 
Maine witli.its ci^ital. He demolished its fortifications^ 
diaarm^^ the insurgents^ and iretnmed in trinmph to 
pursue Iiis ulterior object of concentrating his military 
strengtii and pending his resources. This he effected 
by fostering commercial enterprke land the useful arts 
in the sea-^port towns^ amd in the rich agricultural dis- 
tricts of central Normandy. 

'Never was the wisdom of such measures in the duke's 
actual circumstances more strikingly .manifested than at 
that period. Scarcely 'had he succeeded in organising 
a more powerful and imposing force^ than another 
daring and combined attempt was made by young 
Maartel^ aided by numb^a^ jealous like himself of the 
duke's contimiied goodfortune, and eager 1» deprive him 
of tiie fruits of his hard^won honouss.* Some contem- 
porary wiiters ^ declare that the young iNurl was at the 
head of one hnndrediiiousand men^^ force which he must 
have been fortunate or able indeed to .assemble^ after so 
recent a discomfiture by his powerfcd enemy. The 
\ numhers are doubtless greatly exaggerated^ or th^ 
' must have given William more serious trouble than 
they appear to have done. It was intended that king 
Henry should jojn the new confederacy ; but, as if to 
give a fresh impulse, as he had ever done, to William^s 

^ In 1059 or 1060, it is asserted, l)ut without much foundation, that 
Ihe duke was present at Hie coronation of his lord paramount, 'HiiUp I., 
attended by a magmiicent Teti]uie,.As ihe head of the great vaasals of 
iihe French crown. .In 10.62, it is added, he xec^ved Harold, at his 
court. In 1068, Alfonso, the king of Castile, sent an embassy to solicit 
the hand of his daughter. 

^ See Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Duchesne, apud 
iMazepes ; W. Pact,. Ac 
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9pecial good fortune, lie died exactly in time to prevent 
any junction taking place, in August, 1060. 

The duke entered upon liis new campaign with spirit. 
He made Falaise the centre of his operations, and^ pur- 
suing his system of flying columns, sought to amuse the 
enemy till he was enabled to strike some signal and de- 
cisiye blow. He always watched, as at Hastings, for the 
commission of some error on the part of the enemy of 
which to take adyantage ; and, if it were not offered^ he 
had skill and tact enough to proyoke it. While harass- 
ing the confederate earls by this system of desultory 
warfare, he gained strength and wasted their resources. 
His skill in wielding detached bodies was equal to his 
power of directing masses. He thus deyastated the 
liae of the enemy^s march, reducing them to extreme 
want, and attacking them with his bowmen and light 
troops, both in flank and rear. Young as William yet 
was, his consummate art in war was the result of long 
experience and years of continual peril and action. 
This superior knowledge enabled him to adopt all the 
advantages of a guerilla system, eyen in open plains^ 
and at a period when it was comparatiyely little known 
and less practised, except in the Spanish wars with the 
Moors of the South* Though at the head of twenty 
thousand men, the duke was unwilling to trust the 
issue to a general battle, till the &yourable moment 
arrived, and he could attack the combined host with 
full promise of success. Young Martel penetrated as 
far as Bayeux, thence to Caen, and, passiag the Ome 
and the Dive, ravaged the country with his mercenary 
hordes, and threatened to lay Bouen itself under contri- 
bution. 

At length the wished-for moment for a general action 
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arrived. By a forced marcli the duke entered the valley 

of Bavent^ took his powerful enemies by surprise ; and, 

by the brilliant victory of VaraviUe in 1061, was in a 

position to dictate the most humiliating terms to his 

hauglity rivals. So great was the multitude of prisoners 

that^ we are assured, the Normans, like the EngUsh at 

Agincourt, were alarmed at their prodigious number; 

for all the confederate leaders were either taken or slain. 

Barons and earls of different states; — ^the counts de 

Mealan, de Boussi, and de Soissons, with the famed 

Buzas, the great scourge of the Normans, were aU in the 

hands of the victorious duke,* awaiting the doom they 

had so inconsiderately provoked. 

With the exception of Hastings, this terrific battle, 
followed by such a victory, was the most important in 
its results of any in which William was ever engaged. 
The eyes of Europe were now directed towards him, as 
the bravest and most accomplished prince of his times, 
and the most skilful and fortunate of all European com- 
manders. He had attained the high reputation foretold 
by the most formidable and able of his numerous com- 
petitors, the unfortunate Earl of Anjou. He had shown 
that, by the exhaustless resources of his military genius, 
he could defend Normandy, through a series of splendid 
campaigns, against large bodies of troops greatly superior 
to his own, led by chiefs, before unrivalled, boasting 
every advantage of external aid and civil discord. 

^ We are told that Geoffrey, the young leader of the confederated 
hands, was seized with such despair upon seeing the numhers slain by 
the Norman spear and bowmen, that he fought his way to the bridge, in 
the hope of repairing it before the whole of his splendid host should be 
destroyed. But in this he was foiled, being compelled to leave his 
▼etenms a prey to the sword of the victorious Norman. — ^Duchesne ; 
Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; W. Plot. ; Ord. Vit ; Robert of Gloucester. 
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« 

WilliAin was only in the 38th yeaeor of his agewfaear 
l\e. obtained this crowning trimnphi ofi his; oanae^. tfiafe' 
promised to. pat a-pmod to the fierce border Btinxg^ea- 
in which he had been so loaa^g engagpdi. An inunedi*-- 
aite peace with his humbled rivals^ with fresh; adrantegf^ ^ 
beyond his* most sanguine hopes^ wese tiiefirat^ finits of 
his happy fortune. At the court of Franeeit pvodbxoed^ 
the most &LTOurable influenee> as regarded hiafotiuse' 
operations; it created, a respect amomitang to^ awe^ 
especially when* looking back at liie xmrnerous and.^ 
severe defeats, which the French armies had sustainecL. 
— a lesson that forma, the best safeguard fop the fidelitjr 
of a too powerful ally. Philip I.^, Heoixy's ssmcessor^ 
found himself: in ther same, circumstoioeft as William 
had formerly been^ in cegard.to tiiat monaich's fiEitIier> 
and the son of the treacherous gnaidiani now stood 
with relation to William^ still more- at his mercy^ with- 
out any such claims upon the Norman duke as^had the; 
latter upon the fbrbearance^ or gratitude^ of Heniy. 

It is interesting to observe: what was tiiie oondoct 
pursued, by WiUiam towards the. son of hia fake- 
hearted guardian in these circumstances^ when newly 
flushed with conquest, at the head of a powerfiil veteran, 
army^ and master of the most waziike states in Fhn^ope.. 
His conduct was^ doubtless^ actuated by poHoy; but it 
was enlightened pohcy^ which is real humanity. Bliry- 
ing the remembrance, of past feuds and differences, he 
held out the hand of amity to the young king. Terms 
of peace were gladly accepted by the new regency, at- 
the head of which; was Baldwin, earl of Manders, the 
father of Williamfs consorfc. 

Thus intimately allied with the courts of Trance and 
!]pianders^ it became an easy task for so politic a states* 



man asid. watxior to camdx the spiiit of insuboidination, 
and. unite- the diHcordani; elements ofhis power in one 
haixnanious: and. effeetire rule. He liad extended, aa 
well aa conaolLdated, bia dominions by the annexation, 
of thei important connty of Maine; and its bishop 
Emoaty attended by all t^e prelates: and b&eons> wii^ 
GExmesr and bannerffi^ oame- forth to receive and swear 
fealty to-theiu fiiture aovensi^i*'' The. French regency 
had soon, reason to congratolasbe itself npon its: amicable 
relatianac with William^ who showed himself a real 
guaidian of the intere^ of the young king. A formid- 
able ifiTolt. broke out in. the souths tile Gascons- refusing 
to acknowledge the authority of the regency^ and to do 
homage to the crown^. Baldwin, raised an. army under 
pretext of marching against the Moora in Spain^ of 
whidbii he invited tha duke to assume the command. 
He consented^ and^ taking the insurgents by surprise^ 
occupied the whole of Gascony andLanguedoc^ speedily 
recdbmig the submisaon of the re&actory states* This 
he effected without engaging in a single act of hostility^ 
or meeting with any armed reastanoe t» the orders of 
the govecnment which he represented. 

On his. return into Normandyj the duke devoted his 
attention to restoring law and justice^ and amalgamat- 
ing the intere^ of his new states.. He had to repair 
the effects of baronial turbulence, rivalry, and dissen- 

* The &te of its former master, Martel, the mrfortunate Earl of ' Anjou, 
was a siiigQlap one. TKaA greecfr leader never recovwed tlf» doek of his 
MLesa fartwiMr; ha renotnoed. his tiile and. eataAes in favonr of lua 
nephew, and assmned the hahit of a monk in the ^oomy doisters of St. 
Nicholas at Angers. There he. died, after a short noviciate of only six 
monliis, and was sncceeded in the territories that remadned to him by 
Qeoffirey le Bazbn, and by his nephew Fouqu^, bob. olliirsiatee and Alan, 
ooimt< of Grasiixies in. Poitoo. 
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sion; of Ipng^ exhausting conflicts; and of the mutual 
hatred and aggressions of his relatives and the great earls. 
To bring under the general authority of a fixed govern- 
ment so many incongruous and conflicting elements 
was no common task. He had to make submissive 
subjects out of turbulent lords and petty vassals^ already 
habituated to a system of feudal rights and adventurous 
freedom which left a sovereign little but the name. He 
was only the chief feudal lord, with less real power than 
many of his great vassals ; and this was especially the 
state of the feudal laws in Prance, from which those of 
Normandy were derived, and to which the circumstances 
of the country had given increased force. 

This invasion of the sovereign prerogative the genius 
of William could ill brook ; and he took the most cau- 
tious, yet firm and deep-rooted measures, to counteract 
the bold and growing encroachments of baronial sway. 
That he effected his object, and rendered them not only 
submissive, but instrumental in promoting his future 
aggrandisement, forms his highest praise as a statesiban. 
He carried to its highest pitch the sovereign authority, 
as exercised under the feudal institutions then in pro- 
gress, and by its severe discipline he mayjustly be averred 
to have caused that necessary reaction, which finally 
gave a magpja charta to the nobles and to the people of 
England. 

Nor was the duke less successful in re*establishing 
general peace and order, renewing charters to the chief 
towns, and those trading privileges to the "notables'^ 
from which he trusted to receive resources in case of 
need. He careftdly encouraged these powers of indus- 
try, as some equipoise to the overweening ambition and 
feudal oppression of the lords of the soil. He effected 
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such other useful alterations in the mihtary tenures^ 
from the serf to the vassal and the upper lords^ as were 
calculated to limit the rule of each by rendering them 
in some measure amenahle to his " ducal council/' His 
great prelates were hy degrees brought to acquiesce in 
the same system of responsibiUty to the government of 
the State ; insomuch that^ while artfully engaged in ex- 
tending his own prerogatives, William was really laying 
a foundation for the future greatness and prosperity of 
his people. 

He next cleared his territories of all the '^ merce- 
naries/' — ^those free, vagrant bands of adventurers, called 
into action, and pouring in from all quarters, whenever 
there w^ a fresh division of the spoils of war. 

Other fomenters of discord and intrigue, employed by 
foreign powers, in the shape of spies — the wandering 
minstrels, called '^ gleemen and trouveurs" — ^were sub- 
jected to the "watch and strict discipline" of a newly- 
organised police. For, though fond of sometimes 
indulging a satiric and even ribald vein at the expense 
of his royal contemporaries, he had too often experi- 
enced its bad effects upon popular opinion to permit its 
unrestricted circulation in the satiric poems or humorous 
ballads of the day. Indeed, his edicts at this time, as 
subsequently in England, all aimed at the repression of 
hcence both in words and acts — a laudable restriction, 
but which, carried beyond certain boimds, is apt to 
degenerate into a mere instrument for the purposes of 
arbitrary rule. It had the effect at this time of check- 
ing personal violence, and exterminating that petty 
I system of robbery and spoliation, considered by the 

I great earls and barons as one of their rights over their 
unfortunate vassals and serfs of the land. Nor was the 

VOL. 1. I 
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benefit of sach measixres canfiiied to this result ; for 
ihey tended gradually to raise vp a seofsidaiy ctass ef 
^xroprietors^ Taasak^ and dependents ; alleviating, insoHB 
degree^ the weight of a fendal chain so oppreauiTe as 
tiiiat in France^ and so injuxious to the real ttiyexeigiL 
power. 

It was thus that Hie dizke 8trea[igtlicB0d the liaaads of 
ins go^ienimeiit by «ioan]^ file prepondermnoe of :iiiare 
general. laws. The national character now roae into 
importance; no longer the resort of outlaws, picates, 
vstA depredatovs of all kmdKy Nermandj' asaamed its 
rank, and soon to(^ the lead in the raoe -of European 
uatians. Towns were extended, public ymtkB esta- 
blished, iidiiurtxy imd oommene beg«ii t« d»ni. So 
great was the magic effect of one Tigoxous and ezQight- 
ened nmid, while intent at the same time iQMm its own 
particular interests and aggrandiaemeni. 

The great qualities, too, of William as a ruler, were 
exhibited at this period of his eareer, digested oi those 
^darker shades of character which insatiable ambition 
and avarice, gorged with human spoil, afterwards threw 
-around them. It was not yet his object to provd&e 
those public insurrections, which, affording a plea for 
confiscation, excited the worst passions of a conqueroi; ; 
led him to aim at the establishment of a stecn, unreleaxt- 
ing despotism, and presented, in a country which he 
Tainly sought to subdue, the singular anomaly of a 
constitutional form of government, and acknowledged 
free laws in the hands of the absolute ruler of a minor 
state.* 

To give authority to his new plans of government and 
police, the duke next summoned a ^^ general council'^ 

« Alison ; Brodie ; Smyihe ; Lingard ; Macldxrtoflh ; HeniT; 



«t Caosh-'iAe »odd^ 4<nJbtleB6^ ^ the e mnnm me Gm- 
letZmm, m •diirtiisietlbvmtljhe doeal ^tpn^rate^oiindl'' ae 
iiMHt <3f €be '^flMgniibes/^ <or Karons and pfelstos ; md 
iddsely wniogoos to those popular assemblies which 
gradually acquired the powers and pri^afeges of omr 
modem parlianieBt. It ecmi^sted of the difiievemt 4>rders 
of tlie States 7 namely^ of ar^bishops^ bishops, abbots, 
priors, &e. ^, ^f 'Cark, ^iMmts, barons, kaights, &c. ; and 
of the ndtaMes or dbief burgesses, 1^ deputies of the 
principal towzis/ Ininestrng it with the solenm character 
of a xdigk>i» festival, he eonsecs^tted the State compact 
with the holy TcSics of Smnts Omen aaftd 'Romajn, being 
well aware of the efficacy of s«ch a fe^^ievs bond m 
{HTodneing 4;he seal a&d €»iJlni6iasm ^eondndive to the 
^oltexior 4)bject8 lie had in ^w. 

Nor did the civil arrastgemexiits ttdopted on this occa- 
idon less display William:'s 'Careftd «(tteBtion to two 
osseivtial points, namely, the inoFeagiiig of his revenues, 
and enforcing obedience to the laws. A coxapact body 
of archers, part gi his new pohee, had ondsis to traR^ecse 
tiie city dmvDg the coBthanance of the sittings of the 
^' States,^' from the Wednesday evening to the ensning 
Monday^ the better to preaeare public order and decoarum. 
He sought to inspire the people with faaooBKiing zespecit 
ibr a natioDAl speetade so mposing, ttnd for the religious 
ceremonies, towards which he evinced so j)olitic a rever- 
ence, as nevear to omit them upon ^ny serious occasion. 
In the piieseiit oaae, it was deenaed that, upon any inter- 
ruption of the solemn deliberations, the offenders were 
to be arrested, fined, and imprisoned. Nay^ in aggra- 
vated instancfifi .of izisubordinatiesi, they were to be 

^ Thieiry ; IScanonSi ; WaJaingham ; Nouv. Hist. 6fi Nor. ; Chroo. 
deNor. ^ 
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excommimicated until tlie time when they or their 
friends could pay into the ducal exchequer the sum of 
ten livres (toumois) or smaller amounts^ proportioned 
, to the oflfence, at the discretion of his brother Odo^ then 
bishop of Bayeux. 

The period during which the people were amenable to 
this edict, was emphatically termed fe temps de trice — 
a season of truce, more favourable to the diical finances 
than to the pockets of the good people of Bouen. . 

The great prelates and barons, on their side, were 
sworn over the holy relics to observe the ordinances 
applying to them,® a ceremony not performed without 
some reluctance, calculated, as it evidently was intended, 
to define and limit their authority, while it added to the 
power of the government and the safety of the Stata 
The ordinances' emanating from this assembly convey a 
characteristic idea of the Norman laws of that period. 
Based upon military order, and that regard for severe 

^ One of these edifying ordinances runs as follows : — *^ All abbots and 
country prelates shall henceforth reside in the town nearest to their own 
abbeys, forasmuch as it is a great scandal to the people to see them 
TuiMdng about cu they ore womt to do, 

'< 2nd. Every night the great bell shall be rung throughout each parish, 
to admonish every one to worship Grod, and close his house, instead of 
running about the streets. 

^ 3rd. Henceforward aQ robbers, murderers, and malefactors, shall be 
punished with the utmost rigour*of the laws, to be put in force by a 
regular criminal process.'- 

Other laws, of a like repressive character, both civil and criminal^ 
were passed upon this interesting occasion. — Nou/veUe Hist, de Nor^,' 
Chron. de Nor. ; M^zeres, 

^ The Norman curfew, amdng these, oppressive and tyrannical as it 
appears to us, was no solitary example, the custom being generally 
prevalent in Spain and other countries. ,It was highly useiul to the 
system established by William, and^was long enforced under the name of 
the ordinance du c/owsrefcu^ or^putting out the fire. 
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discipline inherent in the feudal system^ they bound the 
sovereign lord not less than his great vassals and the 
whole people, in one extensive chain, insomuch that, 
without an impulse given to the entire body, and the 
consent of the subordinate parts, no suzerain or 
supreme head could venture to carry his designs into 
execution. 

The Norman curfew was another, but by no means 
a new device, forming part of the general laws; nor was 
it afterwards established in England by the duke as a 
conqueror, solely with a view of holding the people in 
subjection, but a regulation of police intended to 
prevent popular disorders, and professedly to enforce 
the observance of prayer, moral restraint, and good 
manners. 

The nearest approach to it, in our own times, is found 
in the injunctions conveyed in the royal proclamation 
at a coronation, and on other state occasions ; and the 
tenor of it, as regards the support of public morals and 
decorum, was pretty much to the same effect/ 

For the same reason the dukes of Normandy were 
accustomed to preside in person and administer justice, 
long after the age of Rollo in the law courts of that 
period, which, simple and rude as they were, enjoyed a 
higher reputation for the dispatch of public business 
than those of a later day. 

It is mentioned by contemporary and other writers* 
that, to perpetuate the memory of this grand council, 
the duke caused to be erected a church, dedicated to that 

1 M. de Bziz.; Hist de Nor.; Nourelle Hist de Nor.; Abb^ 

PlPBYOSt. 

' M. de Brikz ; Ducarel ; MontfiMicon ; Vestigia Ang. ; Nout. Hist 
d^Nor. 
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lasrert of $31 sdnis, lay or dmcsd^ SI. Peaee^' aa.lM»tt(Mw> 
kowa^ar, of wlttck HaaA patr^i was sabflequently depisped 
by St. Mark, firomtke dzemiiitftace of tbe ielifpdii» -ggf^- 
eessions of tke town beiiig aaoomb led upon tlie ktter 
laint^fl day. 

That tke duke kft IK) me«»iiiBtrkdtog^aTel]f3o«» 
sanctity as well as political importance to tkitf gseat 
assembly of kis States^ is flHifficie&tly evident from eon^ 
temporary records^ and from tke fact c^ Ma kaving pte- 
sided at it in person, aecompanied by kaa accomplished 
sod beloved consort^ tke duekesa Matilda^ Both ako 
keld wisaetB upon tke occasiean, dispkying a munijBbcezH^ 
eaknlated to ccmfec kistre npon suck an event* It was 
indeed tke naUest mode of cdeWating kis signal vic- 
tories^ and of dedicating kis legislative labours to St*. 
Peace ; labours by wkiek ke wa» recognised aa tke kead 
of tke Norman ekurck, as vfcU as of ike State. Tkat 
ckurck ke now r^kleved. amenable to kis feudal sway, 
Trkile, by apparent coneesskms^ ke ooo/trived to cimtiaue 
upon tke best terms of amity witk tke papsd court. 

Undisputed master of tke ducal tkrone, the keir of 
duke Bobert fuUy displayed these refined tastea and 
tikat love of g^endour and magnificence wkick kad dis<» 
tinguisked most of kis predecessovS) and became a 
pow^erful prinee. He surrounded kimseif by men of 
^h ch Jeter andleaming, amcmgwkcm w JLaofrane 
lEtid btker distingudsked foreig^oers^ especially of Italy 
and Spain ;. ke encouraged tke liberal not less tkaa tke 
usefal arts^ aord^ induced by tbe example of kis consori^. 
joined her in founding many of those noble edifices and 
great public works, which have made the ecclesiastical 

* TMs hol^r fam, Tafadx dedicated to St Fieaoe, was demolieiied b^; 
the Protestants in 1562. The walls are still to be seen. 
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axbd otliar aatiqiistiesr of Normko^ the admiratioai €£ 
lamoAem. times. 

' A series: of court festiTals gare heA ecM tor t^ 
Ki^etmgs of the States ; a spknda^y fiaarsished taUe waa 
tlirowii open for tke publse eiatevtadiam^it dimag several 
days ; wad, to dose the festmtiesy we ajre told^* at fad^liaBt 
ball drew the beautj and cMvalrj of the &wmmad&ng 
coxsnties to witness the celebrstioiL of these aaignat. 
patriotic rites. Siadb a tribuite of alHegknee and respeei 
on the part of the la^lk Normam dames — ^ aort of 
g^isarantee for the good coisdiiet of their lords^— thios for 
the first time paid to the cc^iert of WiUaaaoa^ ^Hiwed the 
deep policy bj whkh he was aetiEated in these religious 
aad festive d^hiys. 

When the grand assembly broke up^ not a Ettle gra- 
tified with theu: coixrteons- avod hospitable reception bj 
tbe dnke sund his consort^ the prelates^ barons^ amd bnr- 
gesse» toot their leave to return to their respectiTe 
towns and eastles^ SiOit without abmidant eneomiutKoa 
upcm the noble qnalities and princely hospitality of both.. 
The subsequent sneeesses of William, on the side of 
!feittaaiy, evinced eqnal statesmanship and soldierlike 
C(NMlfiiet. In 10€5, having restored peace and discipline 
to his own dominions, he set out to adjiust some dijQTer- 
ence& which had arisen between his vassals,, Alan and 
Yves, who had already appealed to the sword. The 
entire country was a prey to violence and faction, and 
their lord suzerain arrived at that critical juncture 
wben the two armies stood in battle array, waiting but 
t^ Signal for the onset. 

Tbe presence of the great Norman had an instanta- 

* NoiEvellfi Hist, de Narmaadie ; GhitaiL. dft N(». ; Vie da Doa 
GuiUamne. 
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neous effect; botli parties stood in more awe of Iiim. 
than of eacli other. The Bretons evinced their admira- 
tion of his exploits by loud shouts of applause ; their 
weapons fell from their hands; and he was unani- 
mously chosen the umpire of their disputed claims/ He 
is described by the historians as suddenly making his 
appearance^ like a shepherd in a fold of lambs^ scaring 
away the wolves, restoring order and disposing of the 
whole flock at his pleasure. In fact, he succeeded in 
reconciling the claims of his incensed relatives, less 
perhaps by his arguments or entreaties than by the 
force of his character and his commanding presence. 

But it is our impleasant duty, while attempting to do 
justice to the nobler traits and characteristics of this 
extraordinary man, to have to contrast them with con- 
duct of a very opposite kind, of which he is recorded 
about this time to have been guilty. We are assured 
that, with many amiable and high qualities, the duchess 
Matilda was occasionally actuated by the same passions 
of avarice and revenge that subsequently cast their dark 
shadow over the fame of her illustrious consort. It is 
believed, that, instigated by some false accusations 
brought against them by their enemies, she conspired 
with Roger de Montgomery* to deprive the most noble 

• W. of Malms. ; Walsingham ; Ord. Vit. ; W. Pict. ; Chron. de 
Nor. ; Nourelle Hist, de Nor. ; St. More ; Wace ; Mazeres. 

* With whom the dachess was accused, in her turn, of having been . 
upon too intimate terms. But it is not improbable that there may 
hare been stronger grounds for William's extreme harshness upon this 
occasion ; for his was not a character to be li^tlj influenced by female 
arts to commit unjust or impolitic actions. The fireqaent eon^nneles of 
his nobles, however, may have dasposed him to give ear mare readfly to 
the accusations of persons interested in the destmetion of ih^ nvab — 
how much more so to those of one to idtom he wm so asdently attadied 

Mthe faamn fcti i w iliiiilinMi^ 1 
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and faithful of William^s adherents of their honour and 
their property. She denounced^ as guilty of conspiracy 
against the duke's person and the State^ the lords of 
Conches^ Orentesmesnil^ Montreuil^ Echauffaur^ and 
Bobert Gteroie, the abbot of St. Evreux. There appears 
sufficient reason to conclude that the charge was false ; 
no evidence of their guilty at all events^ was adduced. 
The motives which actuated their accusers were^ pro- 
bably^ avarice and malice^ and the object^ spoliation. 

That a prince like William should so easily have fallen 
into the snare laid for him^ not less than for the un- 
happy accused^ is an imputation^ we fear, rather upon 
his justice than upon his judgment, inasmuch as he 
reserved a large portion of the spoils for himself and his 

t consort. Such a wholesale confiscation of estates, the 
banishment or voluntary exile of the accused, with the 
distribution of the property among their accusers, was 
nothing short of offering a premium upon perjury and 
falsehood; thus perilling the honour and the fidelity of 
those whose fortunes were bound up in his own, and 
whom he ought, in accordance with his true policy, to 
have been eager and zealous to vindicate. How serious 
a responsibility he incurred, by not more deeply inves- 
tigating the evidence brought against them, or wilfully 
shutting his eyes to the truth, will soon appear by so 
flagrant an act of injustice recoiling upon the heads of 
its perpetrators. Many of the despoiled lords were coin- 
pelled to seek support in the wars of Italy and Spain ; 
and the unfortunate abbot also made an unwilling 
pilgrimage, the penalty of his having amassed too great 
a property. He proceeded to lay his complaints be- 

i £ire the holy see; but his Holiness, Alexander, deeply 
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iaterestei. in tlie mainteHaraee at the pspal influence m 
NoTmandy^ and in tke fixture snecess of aa politic a» 
prince as Williaia^ declined to give saj opiaikiny prudently 
referring him to hia &miou» eontempcarairjr Gtdsc»Fd, the 
head of the Nons^ii lef^ecs and adTexE^nseis m the 
South. That sovereign aaiisam taking coefparaioii u|»o». 
the fodom abbot^ gave Imsk s livizig in Gabbhria^ or^ 
according to some writers, sear B2*tinidT»imai, where he 
raised a new monastery beyond the rcada^ of the doeheasr 
and her part^ains, fo^naded his ovder with deven monks 
who followed him, andrula4o.er hishttle con^ily 
in peace for the space of twenty-seven years* 

Though aware of i3am ispistice to whieh he hai lent^ 
himself, William does not appear to have been gteorded 
against similar intrigues on the part of hi» consort and 
a few favourite kaders, whi» had gained Ms ctrnfiden^cr 
only to abuse it. 

Thus encouraged by WiUxam^s weakness or his aimariee^ 

Matilda did not hesitate nk last to loin the cak^ds of 

If 

the son against the father, white her fibtse-hearted eoii- 
federates — ^for there is no clear evidenee, iiB suTppevt of 
the rumour which represents them as her paraB&i0«irs — 
were the very men who broke their Mth, and* rose in 
arms against their master when emthromed ISmg of 
England. 

The duke himself forgetting hi» earlier aoid i»)U!er 
deeds, his true policy so gtorioualy purs«ed in those 
acts of magnamimity, which drew round bj^m &ithfbl 
hearts, and held Fortune speH-bound in his servke^ soon 
eisrcikted so mshappy am exaoaaple, and, from that fistal 
moment, his conquests were staaaaed with tyrasimy amd 
blood; his fa^nily happiness was* embittered^ Ua fcniet 
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eoitfi£a^ trast im tbe sele partner of M» hearty was 
betrayed^ Bmi he idtimately beeame & pAanona^^ ^n^ 
cfetive, a&d glocan^ despot. 

Soon aJBter tie peviod of WiUiaon^a marriage^ iauieed^ 
we tracer a marked: ehimge in tie eharaeter said objects 
of Ms pursuita* He beeansie iiscH*ioii6 ; seamed no kng^r 
to devote hixasdf cody to honoinr asad repntfttion in &e 
field ; to be no lamger liberal, free, and niagnaniniaas> in 
Ms aeticmsi He eidnced a niiore asxioaft and scHrdiid 
spirit, while bib avarice and love of aggraiBi^zemient 
w^re more strasbglj developed. Even the h^ (psalities 
aasd aeeom^ishittenta of a consort whom he so ardently 
loved, nnacoampaaEied by a fine and kfiby moral sense, 
or the restraiaix^ power oi pinc^le, based npon tiie 
true chriirtiaB graces, wesre more dangerous than edifying 
te a charaeter like that of the doike. 

So great was the iofiiienee whidi this beeratifiil amd 
brilliant-minded weauasL gncdnaUy acquired ovcar him^ 
to the fiiture ixohappanesHi and calamity of both^ «Md 
vrlmh descended like an hdrloom to all their race; 
and sneh his infaitumtion, that, soon after the Cirnqfaest 
lie consented to indulge h^ worst passioa&s in the com- 
naission of a crime of a still deeper ^e. Thia was the 
ccffiefiscation of the entire jampertj of the maax to whom 
she had fonxnerly been attached, the handsome Sie&ois 
noble, Brithric,' lord of Gloucester, who had declined her 
love, when ambassador at her father's court* 

Not content with seizing his estates and with the 
ruin of his family^ she caused the unfortunate .earl 

7 Briihric Meaw, a Saxon earl, of large possessions and of distinguished 
merit. He had been sent by Edward the Ck>nfessor upon an embassy to the 
court of Flanders. — Chron. de Tewks. ; Cotton MSS. ; Monasticon ; Le. 
land ; Thierry ; Palgrave ; Else and Progress. 
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to be tlirown into a dungeon^ from which it is most pro- 
bable he was delivered only by the dagger or the bowl. 
He was never afterwards heard of; and^ had a noble so 
powerful and beloved died a natural deaths the fact 
wonld have been recorded in our Saxon annals. The 
permission to wreak her fiiU woman's revenge is of itself 
a stain upon the character of William^ who^ sharing in 
the plunder^ gave his sanction to the deed. It was 
murder and robbery combined ; there are no palliating 
circumstances to be pleaded by either ; but it standis in 
staxtUng relief, an enduring monument to posterity, 
that no rank and privileges can exempt evil-doers 
from the retributive vengeance which lives in the re- 
cord of such a crime. It gave the English nobles and 
prelates a bitter foretaste of what they were to expect 
under the servitude which William and his Norman 
followers were destined to impose upon their country.® 

These dark spots in the bright Norman sun, which 
rose with so much splendour, are here alluded to, because, 
from the date of the Conquest, which we now approach, 
we shall fail to discover in William's conduct and actions 
the same moderation, the same magnanimity in the 
hour of victory, the same clemency STgenerosity to 
the fallen, or that confidence in the fidelity of his fol- 
lowers, which distinguished his policy during his earlier 
Norman sway. 

* HalUun, Hist and GoTem. of the Middle Ages, ii. 159. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Summary of William's policy — State of England — Circumstances farour- 
able to his views of succession — Stat« of parties — Merits of the riyal 
aspirants — Question of hereditary right — Will of the soyereign — Of 
the people — Of relationship — Relative i>ower — Advantages possessed 
by Hai'old — Fatal voyage to Normandy — Shipuvreck — Reception at 
the Norman court — His detention by William — Ascendency acquired 
over him — Alarmed and allured into the duke's toils — Engaged in the 
duke's interests — Attends him in his campaigns — ^Is entertained at 
court — William offers Harold the hand of one of his daughters — ^In- 
duces him to support his views — Compels him to swear upon the holy 
gospels — Harold's return to England — His imprudent measures — ^Death 
of Edward the Confessor — Accession of Harold — Conduct of William 
on this occasion — His wary policy — His resources — Extraordinary in- 
fluence of his genius — Knowledge of character — Power of concentrating 
his energies and means — General assembly of the States — Great coun- 
cils — Negotiations with France — Other States — The papal court — 
Preparation of his armaments — ^Regency of Normandy — Assembling 
of his fleets and armies — Sets sail for England — His landing — ^Battle of 
Hastings — Losses on both sides — Exaggerated statements — The Con- 
queror returns to his camp — Field of ihe Lake of Blood. 

It would be unjust to describe the actions of William, 
as Duke of Normandy, without awarding to them their 
due meed of praise. A career so extraordinary and so 
brilliant, yet so free from those errors of conduct which 
sullied his reign over a greater and more powerful people, 
could only receive an accession of fame from his crown- 
ing victory at Hastings; a victory which made him the 
founder of an empire mightier than that of Charlemagne. 
At the period of that memorable event, England 
seemed destined to fall a prey to contending factions. 
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wWcli threatened to revive the heptarchy, or to extend 
the Danish sway from the Humber to the banks of the 
Thames. 

The successful usurpation of Harold would have 
opened the way for a long series of wars, for all the 
inevitable ills of intestine division and civil conflicts. 
The insurrections abeady fomented by his brother, and 
fresh inroads of the Danish hosts, showed that no arm 
less strong than that of the famed Norman could have 
eflGectuaUy repelled the tide of war from the Britisli 
shofeeu If even invasions of the Scotch and the Welsh 
held the kingdom in continued alarm, ravaged its most 
fertile counties, and carried away its inhabitants as 
dsBiX&B^ how difficult must it have been for Haarold, in the 
&oe tyf legitimate claimants of tiie throne, and factions 
in alliance with foreign courts, to maintain Ids empire 
against so many eneoodeB 1 

Had not MO ipow&tfvl an arbitrator tben appeared 
upon the scene, that worst of all tyrannies, a weak 
monarchy, combined with a powerful oligarchy, to which 
the j&nglo-Saxon government was hst Approaching— a 
govermneiEfc to be dreaded from t;he oppressive spirit of 
its peculiar laws, would have undermined the free 
institutes of tmr Egberts and our Alfreds. Su<^ an 
dinarchy is as adverse to the liberties as to the induBtrr 
and proi^riiy of apeople ; it had sprang from mflit^ 
conquest, and was based upon tiie slavery of the masses. 
Its badge was serfdom, and it» rede was anarehy, a 
conflict of the elements of whieh it w«s composed ; and 
hence the incessant prevalenee (of internal wars and 
foreign invasions up to the peevod of the CcmquoEft.' It 

^ Hallam ; Brodie ; Alison ; Smyihe's Lectures ; Mackintosh ; Henry ; 
Unganl. . 
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is a question if a strong gOY&nam£B±, ably thcm^ 
barsMy ^adminai^ered by the Tictorions Nonnaii, wesre 
Bot pnefcrfiMe to siidi a stade of thisEigB. For bo great 
was the 1cm of freedom mherent m all clawes nb^ve 
the sei&y as io Tesist his vitmost efforts to eatablidiL a 
Tirtiial deapotifim, under the gnifle of coBstitixtioiml laws ; 
a view of the Conquest which may afford jome ccxnsola- 
tioxL for the cnieltieB and oppressions ' st fird; perpe- 
trated. Still it can form no justification for a ruler who 
professed to assume the sceptre by the free Yoace of 
the people, and who contracted a solemn obligation to 
g(»r^!n iby the existing hiws, which he violated. He 
could not, howeyer, so easily destroy the traditioais and 
efface the xeeciillections in which iay treaaored up the 
future constitution of England. 

The victoary of Hastings was assuredly one of the 
most memorable actions known in ancient or modem 
timias, whether we consider the relative strength of the 
parties, or the bravery, power, and resources of the 
Anglo^Saxous. A brief retrospect will convince us of 
the truth of this assertion, without alluding to the com- 
parative eaae with which William afterwards rejaressed 
the Norman insurrections, with the aid of only a &w 
EngUsh troops. 

The reception of the duke at the English court by 
Edward, with that monarches grateful recollections of 
Normandy, independently of his ayersion for the fiunily 
of earl Godwin, were sufficient to raise in William no 
unreasonable hopes of the succession. Without children, 
Edward naturally directed his attention to a successor 
worthy of fittkng the throne. The death of his nephew 

' Hallam ; Brodie ; AliaoD ; Smythe's Lectures,; Mackintosh ; Hemy ; 
Lingard. 
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Edward^ the son of his brother Edmund Ironside^ left 
him free to make his own selection; for Edgar Athel- 
ing^ the infant son of Edmund^ was too young and of 
too feeble a character to be placed in competition with 
the avowed designs of Harold and the intrigues of his 
aspiring brother.' That in such circumstances he 
should have turned his eyes upon his near relative, the 
Duke of Normandy, as one who, from his high reputa* 
tion and capacity, was able to arrest the ambition <^ 
the nobles, and avert the calamities of a war of succes- 
sion, seems not only probable, but in unison with the 
whole tenor of his conduct, with the evidence of historic 
facts, and the isolated position in which he stood. There 
is enough of this circumstantial evidence to show his 
inclination to adopt William as his heir; and this the 
casual absence of any testamentary document cannot 
fairly impugn ; for, though such might be his wishes, 
there were sufficient reasons why he should keep them 
secret, and not record them by a will, which might 
have endangered his life. It would, in fact, have been, 
putting fresh weapons into the hands of Harold and 
his reckless partisans, and subjecting himself to fresh 
insults. 

The only person stated to have been in the king's 
confidence was the well-known Robert, a Norman eccle- 
siastic of high family, whom he had raised to the archie- 
piscopal see of Canterbury; and historians assert* 
that this prelate employed his influence with the king 

3 Earl Godwin and his sons justified themselves before the grand 
council of the nation against the criminal accusations of the Norman 
leaders, especially of the archbishop Robert. They were fully restored to 
all the honours and places of trust. — Haddon MS., with Authorities. 

* Duchesne ; Ghron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; W. of Malms. ; 
Wace ; Walsingham ; Provost 
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to prevail on him to appoint William his heir; that he 
was even sent by Edward to acquaint the duke with 
his determination in regard to the succession. His 
motives for deciding in William^s favour are also 
specified/ while the indubitable marks of affection 
bestowed by Mm upon the Normans of every rank, in 
raising them to the first offices in the reahn^ prove how 
earnestly and sincerely he must have desired to prepare 
the way for the completion of his design* 

Indeed^ it is not improbable that^ in the absence of 
the haughty and rebeUious family of earl Godwin, whose 
usurpation of sovereign power' was confirmed by the 
daring, talent/and influence of the soldier-like Harold, 
the Norman duke might have quietly ascended the 
Vacant throne, even without opposition from the lineal 
heir, the Saxon Edgar, and his two sisters. Christian 
and Margaret. 

If duke William were really in possession of so im- 
portant a secret confided to him by Edward, through 
fais accredited agent the archbishop, he must have 
beheld, in brilliant perspective, the approaching realisa- 
tion of his most aspiring wishes. The presumed title of 
itself, however, merely supplied him with an excuse to 
draw the sword, for he must have known that, in accord- 
ance with the Saxon laws, the wiU of the king was a 

« W. Pict. 77 ; Ord. Vital. 492. 

' It was farther decreed, that the Norman favourites, who had pro- 
moted discord and set the king against his natoral sabjeets, should depart 
the land. The archbishop was exiled in the second year of his office, 
with all his Norman creatures, detested by the English. Edward gave 
bis reluctant consent only on condition that Godwin deposited in his 
hands pledges of his future loyalty. These he sent into Normandy for 
safer custody; Hence the <'fons malorum" of all that subsequently 
occurred. — Haddon MSS., B. M. 

VOL. I. K 
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dead letter, without the aooompaiiying consent of the 
nobles and the people/ 

Another great obstacle presented itself in the actual 
power oi Harold, his redoubtable military talents and 
his pre-oOcupation both of the throne and the fidd» 
These circumstances induced William to try evary art 
of diplomacy, and to make every exertion to prqudiee 
the claims of a subject, who presumed to arrogate aa 
authority, to which not any noble of the realm had pre* 
viously aspired. He was aware that, by earl Godwin's 
marriage with Thirra, king Canute's daughter, there 
was a numerous issue; and that, previously to the death 
of that earl, the high character and exploits of his scm 
Harold, one of which was bearing anns against his 
soyereign, enabled that powerM noble to dictate his 
own terms, and in &ct, to usurp the government of the 
country. Wessex, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, were all 
under the immediate rtde of Harold ; and he was high- 
steward of the royal household, an office of great 
influence and importance.® With equal ambition, he 
had greater talents, more noble and amiable qualities, 
than his father, though all his efforts were unsucoessfiil 
in removing the^ king's extreme aversion to the mem^ 
bers of his family. He extorted however the appoint* 
ment of his brother Tostig to the government of Nor- 
thumberland ; and, being perfectly aware of the views 
entertained by the Norman duke,he sought to strengthen 
his own cause by the marriage of this brother with the 

7 No historiaDS, English or Nonnan, except Williani of Poltou (181, 
191), pretend that William had the consent of the Estates ; and he says 
that the donation vma made by the ad^ioe of Edward's great men ; for 
which there is no ground whatOTor. — Haddon MSS., B. M. 

8 Hume ; Kennet ; Heniy ; lingard ; Tyzrell ; Eadmer ; Hoyedon ; 
Bromp. ; S. of Durham ; Bayenx Tapestry ; W. Pict. 
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second daughter of the Earl of Elaaders^ in the hope 
doubtless of weakening his rival's influence in that 
quarter. 

Harold^ likewise^ had omitted mo means of ingratiating 
himself both with the nobles and the people; but 
there was one consideration which paralysed all his 
efforts. This was the hostages givien to Edward 
for the fideKty of Godwin, and placed by him in 
the hands of the duke, namely; Harold's younger 
brother, Woolnoth, and his nephew Hacon ; and he 
feared that, in the event of the King's death, William 
would employ his power over them to enforce his title 
to the crown. He also feared that he might proclaim 
himself the protector of Edgar Atheling, as the snrest 
means of smoothing his own path to the throne. It 
was, consequently, his object to obtain their liberty 
during Edward's lifetime ; and he represented to that 
monarch the inexpediency of leaving two noblemen so 
strongly attached to his person in the power of the 
Norman duke. Since the death of the earl his fietther,^ 
it was added, such a step was more imperative, and, 
his application being couched in the form of a menace 
rather than of a request, the feeble monarch empowered 
Harold to negotiate for their exchange.^ 

Harold's subsequent voyage, his reported shipwreck 

* A death Teported to have been extremely sadden. He was seated at 
table with the king, and there bemg some question of his fidelity, the 
earl is said to have broken a piece of bread and prayed to God that {t 
might choke him if he were a traitor. He fell back and expired. 

^ Haiold poeseased, in fact^ die power of the king in Edward's fife- 
time ; he was earl of Kent, Snasex, Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Berk- 
shire, Somersetshire, Devon, and Cornwall ; all which, however, like the 
royal dignity itself, were in the nature of an office, not hereditary, but 
disposable, and had been enjoyed beforeby his father. — ^Haddon,MSS., B.M. 

K 2 
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upoli the coast, in 1064, and his caurteons detention in 
the hands of William, ir ho declined to comply with the 
ohject of his mission, form strong presumptive evidence 
of Edward's want of good faith towards Harold, notwith- 
standing his pions title of Confessor. That in this 
embassy he was playing the royal game into the hands 
of the duke of Normandy there seems little reason to 
doubt. The splendid retinue of Harold, as depicted in 
the Bayeux tapestry, the number of vassals, intended to 
impress William with a sense of his influence and power, 
and his exhibition of the royal authority to withdraw the 
hostages ; all tend to show that the embassy was com- 
municated to the Norman prince, and Harold's detention 
most probably premeditated. 

' The gay and courtly armament, however, was cast 
away upon a part of the French coast in possession of 
the earl of Ponthieu. A poor fisherman who had seen 
Harold in England is said to have recognised him, and, 
hastening to the earl, to have promised for the sum 
of ten crowns to put into his hands a prisoner worth 
more than a thousand. AU the survivors of the hurri- 
cane, as well as the ships, were seized in the road of 
Hourdel, and Harold himself was conveyed to the town 
of Abbeville.' 

The result would probably have been the same, had 
Harold arrived in more trim and gorgeous array. It is 
enough that he was detained against his will. Little 
suspicious and less artful, he had indubitably been over« 
reached by his more politic rival, who, instead of giving 
up his hostages, seized the opportunity of adding to 
them another far more important. Yet could he have 

« Nouvelle Hiat. de Nor. ; Cliron. de Nor. ; apud Mazeres ; Ord. Vit; 
W. Malms. ; Ypodigma ; Walsingham ; Wace ; Chron. Sax. 
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dared to commit so flagrant a breach of faith as, without 
the connivance of king Edward, to violate the respect 
due to the person of his envoy ? He did more ; he 
resolved to extort from Harold that promise to support 
Ms pretended title to the crown, which was alone want- 
ing to the confirmation of Edward's secret or express 
bequest. Harold, doubtless indignant that he had either 
fallen or was betrayed into the snare, and at all events 
unjustly held captive, naturally conceived that it was 
excusable in him to adopt any subterfuge, or comply 
with any conditions to regain his liberty. Under all 
the circumstances, indeed, to conduct such an embassy 
in person would have been a serious imputation upon 
Harold's penetration and judgment, unless we adopt 
the supposition that he relied upon the sacred character 
of an envoy,' and upon the rank and number of his 
retinue, for impressing the duke with due respect for 
his mission. 

William was at Eouen when he heard of the accident 
which had thrown Harold and his suite into the power 
of his tributary and neighbour. He at once claimed 
them, and, to cut short all delays, assented to the terms 
required, — *' a gift,'' we are told, '' of the noble manor 
of Yonne, situated upon that river, and other lands, for 
the sole use and benefit of the lord of Ponthieu." 

Harold was received by the duke at his court at 
Bouen with the honours due to so brave and distin* 
guished a noble. His were at least golden chains, and 
he wore them lightly and gracefully, while they ex- 

> There is another yersion of this passage of Harold's history, that, to 
his credit^ represents him to have been upon a pleasure party, and aed- 
dentally overtaken by a storm, and thrown upon the French coast — 
W. Pict ; W. of Mahns. 
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dianged all the courtesies of true and gallaiit knights. 
Be accompanied the duke to a splendid entertaiiiiDBiit 
givqn by the French king at Compiegne, where thejr 
are said to have held joust and tourney ; or, in the words 
of the Norman chronicler, ^^to haye engaged in rare 
feats of honour/^ It is even added that the English 
earl consented to sojourn some time at the ducal court, 
and attended William ia one of his expeditions against 
Srittany/ Here he distinguished himself by his sol- 
dierlike qualities, ^^ showing himself a man neither 
rash in undertaking, nor fearful in performing any 
services of the field/- Admiring his bravery and good 
conduct, William became still more, desirous of gaining 
him over to his views; both the duchess and himself 
lavished upon him the greatest tokens of their regard, 
and, to prove their sincerity, proposed to bestowupon him 
on£ of their daughters, then only a child of seven years, 
in marriage. With less policy, but perhaps equal 
sincerity, Harold suffered himself to be affianced, thus 
affording another advantage to his fdture rival. 
Every incident, indeed, connected with this embassy, 

* This would appear to have been against Conan II., of which more 
than one chronicle gives ns a iull account. We are informed also that 
this earl was poisoned by a baron of his own court, whom he had sent to 
the duke with a message of defiance. This traitor spread a powerful 
poison on the inside of the earl's gloves, and on the reins of his horse. 
The poison being so subtle, was imbibed by the hands and the breath 
into the earl's body, and brought on a sickness of which he died. Upon 
this event, the traitor who had been the cause of the earl's death, fearful 
of his guilt being detected, fled from the Breton army, and went over to 
the duke of Normandy to inform him of the earl's death. From this 
circumstance it was absurdly rumoured that William, dreading the rising 
talents and successes of the yoimg earl, had some hand in thus shortening 
his days ; but of this there is not the sUghtest evidence. 
- 5 Hayward ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Wace. 
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served to place the diike in a more coimnaiiding posi* 
tion. Even the attempt of his great vassal Coniin II., 
to throw off his allegiance at the instigation of William^s 
enemies, on the gronnd of his legitimate descent firom 
a sister of Richard the Good, redounded only to the 
£Burther triumph of the Norman, and added to the diffi- 
culties and dependence of Harold/ Not only was he 
, enlisted in the dnke^s campaigns, but ever}rwhere 
appeared with him in public, as if, in the character of 
an ambassador, to give sanction to the duke's claims to 
the English crown, while in nothing was this artful 
poUcy more triumphant than in courting his alliance, 
and heaping upon him honours and distinctions, which 
he could not refuse/ Hunting and hawking, balls and 
festivals, succeeded each other in profusion, to all which 
Earl Harold was invited — the duchess at her court 
vidng with the duke himself, in showing how well 
they could appreciate the amiable and noble quahties 
of their reluctant guest. 

At length, seiziug the £Bivourable moment when 
Harold expressed his pleasure at the prospect of so 
intimate an alliance as that proposed, the duke took hiTn 
aside, and told him of king Edward's kind promise; 
and the proofs he had that it was his intention that he 
(the duke), should succeed him in the English throne/ 

^ William, though he signed himself Bastardus with great coolness, 
did not fail to remind the legitimate Conan of his duty to do homage to 
him, in accordance with the suzerain law, so strictly defined and traced 
up to andent usage, in the time of Rollo, their common ancestor. Cenan 
refused to comply, entered Normandy, seized on the castle of St James, 
made incursions in the territories of Mune and Anjou, penetratiog as 
far as the castle of Goutiers, when his career was suddenly cut short, as 
we haye related. 

7 Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Duchesne ; Ghron. de Nor. 

^ Norman historians adsert, as strongly as all EngHsh writers deny, 
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Harold is stated to have rqplied that ''it was true.^ 
'' Being fiilly aware/^ continued the duke^ '' of yooF 
high reputation and great influence in England^ I have 
for some time past resolved to request your assistance, 
when the decisive moment shall have arrived/' Earl 
Harold was too good a courtier to express his astonish** 
ment at this address ; but he remained silent ; '' and m 
return/' resumed the duke^ " my actions will show that 
you may count upon my gratitude — a gratitude without 
bounds — ^upon the splendour and aggrandisement of all 
your fimuly, and a perfect recondliation with tte 
present king/' ' 

The English earl^ too sensible that he was in Wil* 
liam's power^ and thus artfully informed for the first 
time of the duke's motives^ and probably those of Ed- 
ward^ in sanctioning his voyage into Normandy ; dread* 
ing also to be retained as a third hostage ; at once pro- 
fessed to espouse the duke's interests^ with a degree of 
dissimulation which he conceived to be fully justified 
by the snare which had been laid for him. He pro- 
mised^ with as good a grace as he could assume^ to accede 
to Edward's wishes and support the duke's claims to 
the throne. 

Having gained this important concession^ William^ to 
show how eager he was to cement this new alliance by 
the closest ties^ led Harold into an adjoining haU of 

the donation on the pai*t of Edward, either to the duke or to his prede- 
cessor ; on the contrary, maintaining that he bequeathed the kingdom^ 
with the consent of the people, to earl Harold. — ^Haddon MS. Papersy B.H» 

> Hayward ; lives of the Norman Dukes, &c. ; Abb6 Prevost ; Vie 
du due Guillaume ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. 

^ This last remark seems strongly to corroborate the view we hav^ 
taken of this dubious portion of William's life. — Nouv. Hist de Nor. ;: 
Duchesne ; Chron. de Nor. ; W. Malms. ; Ord. Vit 5 Thierry. 
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the palace, where, before a splendid assemblj, was pub- 
licly performed the ceremony of pledge-troth between 
the afiBianced parties, the yonng princess Adeliza and 
the noble Saxon, which was confirmed with the most 
binding oaths.' The duke, as if suspicious that the con- 
sent was feigned, or to make all doubly sure, had next 
recourse to a proceeding as imposing as it was poUtic, 
in tl^e estimation of that heroic and superstitious age. 
He summoned an assembly of prelates and barons at 
Bonneyille, or, according to another historian, at Bayeux, 
but with more probabihty at the abbey of Jumieges, the 
favourite abode of king Edward, when he resided in 
Normandy. The grand religious ceremony observed by 
William, when receiving the oaths and fealty of his 
magnates, subsequently to his victories over his barons 

I and the French king, was now repeated by him, in the 
hqpe of securing the fidelity of Harold while so fortu- 
nately in his power. 

The same holy vessels and other relics are said to 
have been brought for the occasion from N6tre Dame 
and St. Ouen; ^^and among these,^' says the delighted 
chronicler, '^ were seen the sacred remains of St. Candre, 

i which were ordered to be laid upon a chair covered with 
doth of gold, and upon the cloth a missal opened at a 
chapter of one of the holy evangehsts.^' 

All these imposing preparations being completed in 
the presence of H arold And of the prelates and barons^ 
William recited tlie""Sxncles of agreement entered into 
between them, including the betrothal of his daughter 
and the compact by which he was to ascend the throne 
of England after king Edward^s decease. Harold then 

» Chron. de Nor. ; Wace ; W. of MaJms. ; Ord. Vit ; Thierry ; 
W.Pict. 
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placed his hand upon the missal^ and swore by the holy 
Eyangefists to observe his promise and do nothing in 
derogation of William's title to the crown. 

The dtike then ordered the cloth of gold to be raised^ 
and exhibited to Harold's view the collection of holy 
relics upon which he had just sworn ; at the sight of 
which, says the chronicle, the earl was seized with a 
violent trembling.* 

Whether we are to consider this portion of the Norman 
Chronicles as in part or wholly apocryphal, inserted to 
give a stronger title to William's succession, may be 
dubious ; but, if the event actually took place, it is cha- 
racteristic of the duke's usual caution and foresight in 
preparing for the approaching contest. Nor is it at 
variance with his studied observance of religious cere- 
monies upon all interesting and important occasions. 
Satisfied that he could exact no more firom the unfortu- 
nate Harold, WiUiam now bade him a courteous 
farewell, lavishing upon him the last marks of his 
high consideration and regard. He accompanied his 
guest as far as Harfleur, where the latter, expressing his 
sense of the duke's courtesy and hospitality, took ship 
and arrived safely in England. 

The subsequent conduct of earl Harold offers a happy 
commentary upon the character of those forced compacts 
which aU history demonstrates to be made only to be 
broken. Harold's first object was to free himself from 
his trammels by forming new compacts with the duke's 
enemies, by extending his influence at home, and rais- 
ing a powerful army, which he disciplined in border 

3 It is not a little illustratiye of the superstition of the times that 
Harold shotild feel so much more alarm at the idea of having sworn upon 
the holy relics than upon the Scriptures themselyes. 
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wars against the Welsh and Northumbrian Danes. The 
latter had thrown off the yoke of his brother Tostig^ the 
iDLsnrgents being led by Morcar and Edwin^ two noble 
brothers^ who advanced to give Harold battle. Terms^ 
however, were proposed, soon after which the earl, for- 
getting his pledge to dnke Wilham^s daughter, consented 
to espouse a sister of the two powerful lords, and the 
richest heiress in England. Tostig, enraged at this new 
alliance, hastened to the court of his &ther-in-law in 
Elanders, where he did aU in his power to injure the 
eause of his gallant brother, whom he had till that time 
so zealously supported/ 

This quarrel and the false step previously taken may 
be said to have cost Harold his future crown and his 
Hfe.' It brought down upon him the invasion of the 
Danes, at a juncture when his squadrons might have 
swept the seas and annihilated the Norman fleet ; when 
with his combined armies he might have opposed the 
duke's landing with every advantage, instead of wasting 
his best resources in repelling his brother Tostig and 
his Danish allies. 

Had he not- committed these grievous errors, followed 
by civil dissensions, so favourable to William's fortunes, 
he might still have retained possession of the govern- 
ment, and formed the head of a new dynasty of Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

Upon his return in triumph to the capital, Harold 
foimd king Edward upon the point of death. It is 
recorded by more than one contemporary that, at this 
isrisis, he sought to extort from the dying monarch* a 

* Ord. Yit. ; W. Pict. ; Chron. Sax. ; Nourelle Hist, de Nor. 

5 Hume ; Henry ; Lyttleton ; Temple. 

^ NouveUe Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; WateiDgham ; Wace. 
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written attestation of his appointment to the socoesaioii, 
but that the only answer he conld obtain was that he 
had already resigned his crown in fiyonr of the dnke of 
Normandy/ and^ were he to comply with Harold's 
wishes^ it was extremely doubtful if he wonld ultimately 
succeed.' Harold persisted, and a curious scene is 
stated to have taken place round the death-bed of Hue 
pious monarch. 

In the absence of the duke, Edward's presumed heir, 
passing by Edgar on the score of his youth and feeble 
character, the court and its satellites naturally turned 
their eyes towards the rising sun. So loud was the 
demonstration of their new-bom loyalty towards Ha* 
rold, that, disturbed by the uproar, the royal Confessor 
turned his &ce towards the wall, and is reported to 
haye exclaimed: '^Let the English make choice of 
whom they please, the duke or the earl^ Je Voctroie'^^ 
I sanction it.'' 

King Edward expired, January 5th, 1066, and waa 
interred at 'V^Testminster Abbey, of which he is declared 
to have been the earliest founder. Earl Harold wa& 
crowned at St. Paul's, by Aldred, archbishop of York ; 
but the Saxon chroniclers* agree that, when he was about- 
to place the crown on the earl's head, the latter took 
the emblem of royalty from him, and put it on with hia 
own hands, aa. if giving the spectators to understand 
that be had acquired it; the prelates, nobles, and people 

7 NoayeOe Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Walsmgham ; Waee. 

* All our great conBtitational anthorities are agreed that no king of^ 
England, circumstanced as Edward was, could, under the common law 
or usage of England, make a donation of the crown. It has been decided 
by the resolntion of a full parliament, the most in£gj]ible interpreter of 
our laws.—- Haddon MSS., B. M. 

• Mat. of West ; Chron. Sax. ; P. Pict ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. 
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tacitly submitting to the usurpation, though in the pre- 
sence of Edgar Atheling,* the rightful heir. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the self-crowned 
monarch took upon him to bestow the dignity of knight- 
hood upon the young Edgar, whom he raised to the 
earldom of Oxford, and retained near his person.' Many 
other nobles and prelates were promoted, and king 
Harold sought to render himselT popular by every 
means in his power. Nor was he destitute of qualities 
calculated to adorn a throne. Still there were sufficient 
indications that his reign would be brief and perilous. 
His brother Tostig was busily intriguing against him 
at different foreign courts. Enemies seemed to spring 
up on every side; the Danes were preparing a fresh 
invasion ; war was imminent. But king Harold wel- 
comed the sound; for, if not an experienced statesman, 
he was a truly heroic soldier. 

During this eventful and exciting interval, the duke 
had not been an idle spectator of the scene. The 
8tr^3Luou8 labours in which he was engaged to develop 
the national resources proved that he had not implicitly 
relied upon Harold, or expected to seize a prize like the 
English crown without a struggle.' Taking advantage 
of his intimate alliance with the court of Flanders, and 

' . 1 So termed from the word ajOUly noble, a title borne by the sons of 
Saxon monarchs. — Spelman, Gloss. 

3 Prince Edgar and duke William were Harold's formidable com- 
petitors ; one by his title, the other by his great power and ^lilitary 
achievements. But the first finding himself too weak, and the other too 
remote to oppose him, he stepped into the throne, and was crowned the 
day after Edward's deoease.^Haddon MSS., B. M. 

' That Harold was elected king ahnost by the unanimous consent of 
the nobility as well as the people, seems to be proyed by the £Mst of not 
a shigle man having gone over to the side of William after his landing.— 
Haddon MSS., B. M. 
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prompted by the zeal and spirit of his consort^ he had 
formed new plans {or the promotion of trade and com* 
merce^ and f(»r the extension of his naval as well as his 
military power. His people were comparatiyely happy 
and prosperous under a goyenunent as strong as it was 
able and enlightened. It was extraordinary how soon 
Normandy recoyered &om the effects of previous ravages^ 
and of foreign and domestic struggles, and had gradually 
assumed a position that obtained for her the respect of 
surrounding states of greater pretensions* ^ 

William appears, indeed, to have been long intent 
upon maJdng preparations for the grand e^ent of his 
invasion of England. He devoted much time to the 
improvement and increase of his shipping, planned 
spacious harbours, and finally succeeded in raising Nor* 
mandy to the first rank as a maritime power^ Accom- 
panied by his duchess, who took a lively interest in all 
his undertakings, he visited the chief towns and ports of 
his duchy, and continued some time at Cherbourg, where 
he superintended the construction of its noble pier, 
probably the first of the kind that had been built. He 
was equally active in promoting the interests of other 
sea-ports ; and personally inspected the improvement of 
the ducal lands, and the great fiefs held under him as 
lord paramount. In the administration of his own 
estates, he set a beneficial example to many of his 
haughty and rapacious barons. 

William's government of Normandy, in fiswjt, was 
mild, compared with that of some of the northern 
monarchs, the invaders of southern and western 
Europe. Their conquests were not a mere change of 
government, or the substitution of one race of monarchs 
for another; but a total subversion of the property, 
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customs^ and institations of the yanquished people/ 
The daughters of the greatest families among the con- 
quered were compelled to receive husbands from the 
leaders of their enemies, while those of the ioferior 
Qlass were exposed to the grossest insults, or driven in 
despair to the protection of convents* The youth of 
the other sex, bom to splendid possessions, were sold 
as slaves, or compelled to labour as serfs,^ on the lands 
which their fathers held as proprietors. 

In England William attempted to rule, like one of 
these northern conquerors, or as his ancestor BoUo had 
first governed Brittany and Normandy. So ikr was 
this system of disinheriting carried after the Conquest, 
that, by a general enactment inserted in Doomsday-book, 
all alienations by Saxons, subsequently to the Conquest 
by William, and all titles to estates, not derived from 
him, and registered in his books, were declared nuU.^ 
The misery and degradation of the vanquished riveted 
chains about their necks, which were hardly relaxed by 
the lapse of a thousand years.' But this appalling 
picture, which displays the character of William^s 
government in England, in direct violation of the laws 
he had affected to sanction, was rendered stiU more 
terrible by the burdens and abuses of a system, the 
cruelty and oppression of which were left to subordi- 
imte authorities to carry out." 

Duke William was hunting in the forest of Bouvray, 
near Rouen, at the moment when he heard of Harold's 
accession to the English throne. He was iu the act, 

* Alifion, Intro, to Hist, of Europe. 

B Alison ; Thierry ; Sismondi ; Mackintosh ; Smythe. ^ Ibid. 

I 7 Sismondi; Thierry; Hallam; Smy&e. 
9 Alison ; Thierry ; lingard ; Hallam ; Brodie ; Henry ; Smythe. 
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says bis domestic clironicler/ of dischargiiig bis bow, 
wben a messenger arrived (January, 1066) witb tidings 
of tbe deatb of Edward, and tbe coronation of King 
Harold. This messenger was Tostig, tbe new monarch's 
brother, who, on ascertaining the fact from his spies 
at Calais and Boulogne, rode post with the express 
object of rousing tbe duke to tbe invasion of England 
without delay. 

For some time William appeared much affected and 
lost in thought. The king's sudden death, and the 
successful treachery, as he considered it, of Harold, pre- 
occupied his mind too painfully, to enter into any 
schemes with the traitor brother at such a moment. 
It was not long, however, before he showed that he 
knew how to avail himself of the vindictive and irre- 
concileable hatred of this bad man, against tbe more 
generous and noble-minded Harold.* 

The duke, it is added, unstringing the bow which no 
one else could bend, pensively resumed his way through 

9 W. Pict. ; Gesta Gul. Ducis. 

^ It is the opinion of some writers that Harold was elected king, if not 
agreeably to the will of Edward, with the consent of the prelates, nobles, 
and people. The Saxons, in general, used to ratify the will of the last 
monarch in appointing a saccessor ; but neither Harold nor the duke 
being specifically named, it could not invalidate the right of the people 
to choose a monarch for themselves, especially at a time when they were 
in danger of foreign invasion. — Higden Chron. Sax ; Hur. Urgon ; Sim. 
Dunelm ; Eadmer Hist. Nouv. ; Diceto ; Abb. Chron. ; Hoveden, sub 
ann. 1065, 1 066 ; Lyttleton, Life of Henry U. When once masters of Eng- 
land, no wonder the Normans should impeach Harold's title, and speak 
of him as a usurper. It must have been dangerous for contemporary 
writers to treat so delicate a subject with impartiality and truth. Wil- 
liam had nothing to allege in support of his claims but a promise 
unauihenticated by any will, which also, idthout the ratification of the 
great council, would not have been binding upon the people of England. 
—Lyttleton ; Ingulphus. 65, 8 ; W. of Mahns. 1. ii. f. 52. 
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the forest towards the banks of the Seine^ and^ crossmg 
* the river, he retired to his palace at Kouen^ erected 
iq^n the site of the present ancient tower. In great 
agitation he traversed the hall with rapid strides^ sud- 
denly stopping and changing his position and attitude, 
while not one of his attendants ventured to approach 
him. At length one of his aged seneschals, in whom he 
greatly confided, entering the room where the duke's 
officers were assembled, they thronged around him, and 
anxiously inquired if he knew the cause of their mas- 
ter's extreme emotion. " I know nothing about it,'' was 
his cavalier reply ; *^ but I soon shall," he muttered to 
himself, as he drew nigh and accosted William. ** What 
is the use, my liege, of trying to conceal what every, 
body knows? You are troubled that the King of Eng- 
land is dead; and that Harold, violating his sacred 
engagements, has seized the kingdom ! " '^ Of a truth,'* 
relied the duke, ^^ the death of king Edward and the 
injuries of earl Harold touch me nearly." 

As they were speaking, William Fitzosbome' made his 
appearance; he possessed considerable influence over 
the duke's mind, and now employed it successfully to 
restore his usual equanimity and good humour. The 
advice he gave is too happy and philosophical to be 
passed over in silence. '*No one," he began, "ought 
to grieve and be angry at what he can remedy; and 
still less at that for which there is no remedy. Now 
there is no remedy for Edward's death; but there is 
with respect to Harold's life; for you have power to 

^ Then count and conunander of Breteuil^ so famous for his own ex- 
ploits and those of his family^ which he and his father raised to a degree 
of splendour inf mor only to that which attached to the crown. 

VOL. I. L 
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iripe out your mjuries^ and utterly to destroy )mn, ytm 
haling justice upon your side. Have you not a HoUe 
liost of followers j all prepared to obey your behests? 
What is there wanting but a bold heart? snd a gvei^ 
undertaking once well begun may fidrly be sakl to Ibe 
half finished/' 

This cheering doctrine was exkemely weU4mied^ fiiar^ 
though bent upon the assertion of his claims, tiie dvke 
knew how to estimate enemies like Hwold >and tibe 
Anglo-SaxoiBS. His power of dissimulationj as urehasfe 
observed, was remarkable, even at an early age; and it 
is evident that, in this studied passion, he was testntg tihe 
diq[K)8ition and sounding tine real saitiaK^its of tihoae 
around him. His ^' emphasis of grief '^ was ascnimed to 
rouse the attention and ^iJist the sympaliaes of the 
Normans, to influ^oce public opinion, and to prove hxaW 
deeply he felt his presumed wrongs. 

When his well-feigned anger had exhausted itself^ be 
called a council of his lords and prelates at Bou^ luid 
with their coiumrrence despatched an embassy to Eng- 
land to remind Harold of the sacred promise he iiad 
made to support his ducal claims, and calling upo]i;faiiai 
to resign the crowuu 

During tibis mission, William exhibited tiie same 
anxiety and impatience, though hemust haveauticipated 
the nature of the reply of Harold; and he was doub4> 
less actuated by the sanae motives of keeiong tl» poUie 
attentiosi alive to Ids claims. He laid belbre his gxeat 
council the reply of Harold, purporting that the^Ei];^ of 
England held himself in no manner responsible to the 
Duke of Normandy, but that he wcmld wiUipgly acknow- 
ledge him f<n* his &iead and ally, provsuifid he madiftno 
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denuBtds npoa tlie crovit; in vMch ^vent he dedaisei 
MnatM his mortal en&ny.^ 

ia. addition to this ooimcil^ Wilham iiO!iiir.sasiiaoii0d« 
Bm» qiecaal or prrvycomxcil^ conmBtJng of his magnates^ 
or chief yassals foid prelates, all leading men deroted to 
lus interests, including Odo, bishop of Bayenx, Rohcft 
Earl (^Mortaine, the Count d'Eu, Boger de MontgonDOTv 
Kteosbonte of Bretenil, the oocints Longnevilie aond 
Gkniffard, Roger de Beaumont and his sons, nith oi^iar 
inta!^id and experienced leaders, ^e duke entered into 
a fiiU narratire of all that had pmsed between faimadf 
and Harold, at ihe close of which he aJeeted to submit 
the question to their decision and to abide by a majoiity 
ofyoices. ^^ Sire ! '^ was the unanimions rc|dy, ^^ tiie aflEafe 
cannot remain in its present state. With God^s help 
prosecute the enterprise, and not one of us but will mxp* 
port you to the utmost with our swords and fortunes^'' 
lAis last assurance must have been not a lil^e oonsola- 
tovy to the duke, whose treasury, by dint of repeated wsia 
«ad insurrections, and the public woiks which he had 
carried on, was not at that moment in the most flcnrish* 
ing ccmdition. Nor was the inatto* at issue a mere 
question of -succession, but of a great and daring ixndcs* 
tidang, calling for immense resources, siidi. as Normandy 
m itself could not sni^ly^ and only to be acccwnpitsfaed 
by putting it into the t^npting form of a gzuid teni« 
toml speculation, as wdl ai^ of chivalroHS advcntuse. 

It was, as the duke declared, solely by a oomUaotien 
of energies and means greater tiian any he had y«t 
ie^elc^d that they could hope £n* sucoeas, Jtar the 
(Kreefeioa of theae would be reqpiirai ocoMViinBate pnu 

»mML of W^st ; JSttdawr ; P, Pl«t; ; Umm ; HauQr ; Thtety ; 
Sieonondi. 
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dence^ activity^ and statesmanlike genius^ as well at 
experienced soldiership ; and of this truth no one was 
more fully aware than the duke himself* But hia con- 
rage rose with the emergency; he saw that he must 
possess the sinews of war, for that by war alone he could 
become a king. Its requisitions could not be defrayed 
even by a general contribution of his own people. He 
would require foreign support; and^ having obtained the 
eonsent of his coimcil of chief prelates and barons, he 
convoked the general states as a preliminary step to this 
desirable object. These, too, met at Idllebonne, and the 
meeting was of a most stormy and dissentient character* 

It seemed as if the proposition for pecuniary aid, made 
to the notables of the towns, to be afforded in the shape 
of a new tax, had conjured up the spirit of discord^ 
which put forth its most convincing arguments to repu- 
diate the idea of paying for the conquest of England.* 
Boyal taxes, argued some of the citizens, were a vile 
and heathenish invention ; but duke's taxes, levied for 
the conquest of new regions, were still more intolerable^ 
and not to be entertained for a moment.* 

The duke took all in good humour, and by his energy 
and eloquence succeeded in appeasing the tumult. It 
was then proposed to pay in kind instead of money; 
that is^ to supply him with the various munitions of war 
at a certain estimate, in addition to vessels of war, 
troops, and transports. The more refractory citizens 
suggested that they should find quite enough to do 
to defend their own shores; while others declared 
they had neither money nor means to pay in any shape; 
and a third party liad an insurmountable objection to 

* W, Pict ; Eadmer ; Wace ; Nouv.^Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. Sax« ; 
Chron. de Nor. * Ibid 
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ftll foreign broils. The gallant Fitzosbome, blushing 
for the parsimony or pusillanimity of his fellow-subjects, 
and eager to set a better example^ hit upon an expedient 
for reducing them to reason^ declaring that he would 
himself supply forty ships^ and suggesting that every one 
should subscribe somethings have his name recorded, 
and state the extent of his resources in a private inter* 
view with the duke. This proposal had the desired 
success ; the mercantile body could not with any grace 
decline it^ and William^ finding that he made little pro* 
gress by the usual measures^ embraced the baron's 
opportune expedient, and tried what he could effect by 
separating the refractory body into its constituent parts. 
He is said to have honoured each of the notables with 
an interview; when, exposed to the terrors of his voice 
and frown, and imsupported by the collected body 
which infuses so much courage into the individual mem* 
bers, they were no longer able to refuse compliance with 
his demands. The wealthiest were called upon first to 
head the list ; the example of Fitzosbome, with his forty 
ships, was followed by other loyal nobles ; and all ranks 
ultimately became eager to have their names commemo* 
rated in this great enterprise. 

The earFs politic device was thus perfectly successful : 
a loan of the easiest kind, guaranteed by foreign con- 
quest, was in fact negotiated. The fire of emulation 
apread from this meeting, which looked at first so 
ominous, throughout all Normandy ; and the alarm of 
war rung through the adjacent counties, states, and even 
kingdoms, tiU Italy, Spain, and Germany, heard the 
exciting notes, and adventurers began to pour in from 
^very side. 

The fate of England trembled in the balance. How 
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best ta prcHoaote the grand inyasioii became the £moik& 
ite tc^e of ail ranks/ Even Nonnaxi ladies, like 
those of Sparta^ innted sons aad consorts to join the 
banners of their oonqnering soT»eign; and every oomitry 
azonnd appeared eager to swell the already GoioarmaaB 
list, the papal power itsdf attaching its name for the 
proeeription of Harold and of Saxon England. 

By a few only of WilUam's enemies was this great 
project ridicnled as a wild and impracticable nnderi* 
takii^ Among these was the yoong king Philip of 
Frane^ Mb ncnninal suzjerain, and his envious yaasak 
of Brittany and Aigoo. But William now snmmoned 
the latter, as their liege lord, to attend him in Hbsix 
military capacity, at the same time holding out ppomisea 
of exteofiive grants, as an inducem^ot to join his ban^ 
nen. He next proceeded to St. Germain, to hold, an 
interriew with the haughty and envious Philip. Witlw 
out reflecting on his own youth and inexperience, he 
presumed to lecture the duke upon what he termed the 
f<dlyof such an expedition; and when William explaiiied 
his plans and resources, instead of entering into his 
views, he t(dd him tiiat he had bett^ remain at hom^ 
for he would find it quite as much' as he could do to take 
care of his own dominions. ^' I am well aware,'^ was 
WiHiam^s reply, '^ that you stand in the positicm of my 
SBzerain ; and if you consent to support me, I wili 
acknowledge you lord paramount of England also. But 
if not, I will nxit. But Qod will support the nghl;^ 
and you will lose the most powerful vassal that a Icurd 
sovereign ever boested*^^ ' 

The young king then assembled a council, at whidi 

• Nouv. HiBt de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; W. Pict ; Wace ; Ord. Vit. 
7 NouTeOe Hist; de-Nor. ; C3mm. de Nor. 
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it was resolyed to grant no aid to the Normans^ inas- 
mach as^ owm^ to their great power/ they at all times 
yielded reluetant fealty to their lieges ; and^ should the 
duke now succeed, th^ would become more refractory 
tihan ever; Once King of England, the event would be 
that William would lead the English against France, 
and invade the kingdom of his lord as often as it pleased 
him so to do. Nor were PhUip^s counsellors wrong in 
their prediction, which was soon fulfilled to the letter. 

At the termination of this council, which had so 
ecmipletely unveikd the duke^s fiiture poHcy, he was 
conducted by the king, "in a very irritated state of 
mind,^^ to his retinue ; and upon taking his leave he 
observed, with marked emphasis : " K I should succeed 
in ngr attanpt, I shall consider myself bound only to 
those who have assisted me/^' 

WiUiam-'s next application was to his father-in-law, 
the Earl of Manders. This veteran statjesman, who had 
contrived to remain at peace and preserve his alliance 
with opposite parties, looked upon the matter purely in 
a mercantile Ught, and with a view to the iofluence it 
ndght hare on the value of his manufactures, com, and 
cattle. After mature deliberation, he is stated at first 
to have decliined holding any stake in the new adven- 
tnre.^ Upon being further urged, hie declared that 
he would only interfere on the condition of receiving a 
carte blanche to fill up at his pleasure, as some compensar 
timi for the risks he might incur. To this modest pro- 
posal, William, with the same reservation used by his 
intended son-in-law, king Harold, pretended to submit^ 
and his considerate sire had the conscience to fill it up 

; 8 W.of Maima. ; Qrd. Vit ; Wace ; W. Pict 
» Nouvelle Hiat* de Nor. ; W. Pict ; W. of Malms. ; Cbron. de Nor, 
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with the soin of 3000 marks^ to be paid yearly to the 
Flemish oonrt^ in consideration of certain vessels and 
troops to be supplied.^ Other accounts^ however, state 
that the dnke refused to sanction these exorbitant de- 
mands^ informing the earl that he would send a writt^i 
answer to his request. Then^ having taken a piece of 
parchment^ and carefully folded it without any contents, 
he directed it with this superscription : ^' Your income 
from England shall amount exactly to what yon find 
written herein/' Upon whatever terms, however, the 
contract was subsequently made, it is certain that the 
duke obtained a handsome supply both of men and ships 
from Flanders* 

William^s embassy to the pope, conducted by his 
favourite Lanfranc,* was attended with even greater 
success. This he gained by having respectfully sub- 
joitted his cause, in the first instance, to the judgment 
of Rome, which Harold omitted to do, and was thereupon 
declared a usurper by Alexander II., proceeding upon a 
political maxim, uniformly observed by the papal see, 
to pronounce sentence in favour of those who apply to 
it against those who do not, without any regard to the 
merits of the case. 

Having thus "haUowed his enterprise in the eyes of 
the world,^' William resolved to pursue it, in the &ce of 
difSculties such as none but a great and heroic spirit 
would have dared to encounter. It was not with a 
cowardly dispirited people he was to contend. The long 

1 Ord. Vit. ; W. Pict. ; W. of Malms. ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. 
'de Nor. *'It was an expedition composed of various nations." — Hallam, 
Hist, and Govern, of Europe, ii. 164. 

s Sir James Mackintosh, in his ably-written History of England, desig- 
nates this prelate as '^ a man otherwise worthy of honourSy but a creature 
of William, and a slave to Rome.'*->-Hist. of EngU i. 107. 
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and peaceful reign of Edward might possibly have ren- 
dered the Saxon nulitia somewhat less formidable^ but 
jstill the general temper of the nation was warlike, nor 
was the tranquillity of those times so profound as not to 
afford them some occasions of exercising their valour^ 
in which they nobly maintained their ancient reputation.' 
An English army raised by Edward had vanquished 
Macbeth, and restored Malcolm Canmore to the king- 
dom of Scotland.* Another had very lately, and under 
the command of Harold himself, subdued the Welsh. 

Harold^s navy was much superior to that of the Nor- 
mans, both in the goodness of his ships and the qualities 
of his sailors, as the Norman writers themselves acknow- 
ledge. He was farther strengthened by a close alliance 
with Denmark, being of the royal blood of that nation 
by Githa his mother, who was sister to Swain or Sueno, 
the then reigning king. This proximity naturally en- 
«leared him to all his subjects of Danish extraction, who 
were still very numerous in some parts of England, and 
was much more than a counterpoise to the ancient rela- 
tion between the Danes and the Normans.* We even 
find that a considerable body of troops was sent to him 
by his uncle, on the first alarm of an invasion designed 
against him from Normandy. On the side of Wales or 
of Scotland he had nothing to fear, the princes who 
governed the Welsh being attached to his interests ; and 

' * Lord Lyttieton, Life of Henry II. ; W. of Malms. ; W. Pict. ; Nouv. 
Hist de Nor. 

* Lord Lyttieton ; Dunelm ; Hoveden, 1054 ; W. of Malms. ; Ingol* 
phns; Flor. Urgom. ; W. Pict. ; Ord. Vit. 

• Dmielm. sub. ami. 1064 ; W. Pict. Gest. Gul. 198 ; Ord. Vit. 1. 3^ 493 
Flor« Uigom. 635 ; sub. ami. 1067 ; Ord. Vit. 502 ; liil ; S. I^elm. de 
Gest R. A. 97 ; sub. ami. 1067 ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouy. Hist de Nor. ; 
Lord Lyttieton^ passim ; Henry ; Hume ; Lingard ; Thierry ; Sismondi. 
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tite Seoteli, under Mabobn, who owed Ins crown ta the 
Engfiah^ having ooatracted a league of firi^idsfaip wA. 
that nation^ on which Harold might rdLj with aecuritjr* 
Among his own people there was no disoontCTitto iimfee 
or assist an inyader. His govanment was so graciotti* 
that, nsnrper as he was, his subjects would have learned 
to love him. And^ if we may judge iram what occurred 
in Ihe r^gn of Edward, the Normans were of aU 
fordgners most odious to the English, whose animoaiiy 
against them had appeared in national acts, and had 
overpowered the inclination expressed by Edward in 
their favour/ 

When all these circumstances are considered, it may 
well be affirmed that thfdre is no enterprise recorded im 
history more surprisiiigly bold than this of the Duke of 
Normandy. But what iu an ordioary pa^on would be 
culpable rashness, becomes in a great man only a proper 
application of extraordinary talents. So strong was the 
influence which the superior genius of this prince pos* 
sessed over the Normans, that, as if he had animated 
them with his own spirit, they voluntarily agreed to give 
him the aid he desired in this dangerous war, wMdi 
they were not bound to support in virtue of their tenure8> 
following him with no less alacrity than if it had been 
th^ own quarrel. But, sensible of the daiiger of leav«* 
ing his dominions so destitute of military protection, he 
provided against it by a league with the emperor Henry 
the Fourth, a mighty and warlike prince, who engaged to 
defend him as anally of the anpire against any invader.'^ 

" Lord Lytdeton, Lffeof Heory IL, paaBioL 

7 LGKd Lytdeton, Life of Henry IL, paBaim ; Ord. Vitales ; Gfist^GiiL 
Doc sab. an. 1666 ; W. of MafanB. L iii. f. 56, sec 30. 
V B Nonr. HkL de Nor. ; Chrim.de Nor. ; Ghron. Sax. 
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Ta csiowii the doke's sucoefisfdl laiwurs, fOfpe Alex- 
fOfedter gratified, mih the repeated embassies^ and still 
more ample proinises^ wliidi flattered him with the siipre> 
m»cy of the Holy See in the ecclesiastical goyermnent of 
England, pveaesied him with a consecrated banner and 
a. goidring, in whi(^ was inclosed a precious gem, with 
alock of St. Petar's hair.* 

So widdy spread the fame of the duke's actiye prepa- 
nulions for the inrasion of England, that astrology itself 
seemed eag» to take a share in the adventure, drawing 
as krgdly t» possible upon public credulity by the pre- 
diction, of. its results. Its mysterious prognostics were 
coKToborated by the appearance of a comet with two 
fiery tails,\ extending towards the south; by that unu- 
sual phenomenon indicating, it might be supposed, the 
approaching union between England and Normandy. 
Within a few months William was enabled to assemble 
a fiteet of more than three thousand vessels, of all sizes, 
and an army exceeding 60,000 men, select and wdl- 
aj^inted troopsi, ommianded by some of the first leaders 
of the age. Vassals and volunteers alike flocked to his 
rtandard; adventurers fi*om the south vied with the 
beads of the first' families in Normandy and the adjacent 
states.^ Thesecontributed to form a separate body, and 
to swdl hia v^;@ran ranks. 

• W. of Malma. ; Speed ; Baker ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de 
Nor. T6 sadi a height was the enthusiasm carried, that Norman strip- 
Kngpi weie hDODght by HieSr mothers and sweethearts to William's camp^ 
eBteieaiuig. liiat he would enlist them and permit them to eaajoy some 
brother's share (a military term of partnership) in the midertaking ; and 
•tteoes weresent by pibieesfrom Italy, Spain, and GeEoiiuiy,with a like view. 
• ^ Many veEMa ware composed to oommemoBate the etUrSs ci this 
gpttecing gteaiiger^ who i^peaca to hare troubled the people more than it 
^Iweplezed monardia" upon this eyentfiil oceasian. 
I 3 Wace ; Bayenx Ti^stry ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Thierry ; SismondL 
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The first appearance of the armament was at the 
mouth of the river Dive. There also the duke received 
a great accession of strength. Alan Fergant' arriYed 
at the head of 5000 men, and the Bretons were speedily 
followed by other tributaries, allured by the amount of 
grants, pensions, places, or lands, dowers for their 
daughters, and rich English heiresses for the more 
adventurous bachelors. The rewards were apportioned 
to their deserts ; to some was assigned a castle, to some 
a town or domain, while others bargained for the hands 
of those fair Saxon dames of whose substantial posses- 
sions they had previously informed themselves. This 
latter arrangement appears to have excited no small 
jealousy in the breasts of the Norman ladies, and more 
especially in those of higher rank, who were left to take 
care of their houses. They were the only parties 
excluded from the privilege of accompanying the Con- 
queror, whose followers comprised even monks and 
schoolmasters. More offices and appoiutments are 
stated to have b«en given away in prospective than 
could have been supplied by the forfeiture of all the 
lands in England; but William was profuse of his 
grants and gifts, in proportion to his expectations that 
the number of claimauts would be greatly reduced by 
battle or other casualties, before the day when he should 
be called upon to redeem his engagements. 

Previously to joining his armament, William sum- 
moned a council, at which he formally conferred upon 
his consort Matilda the authority of duchess-regent, 

' The son of duke Hoel, who had Baoceeded Conan II., and de* 
«patched these yeteran troops to Williain*s aasistaiice. Some of the Noi> 
man chronicles contain very precise details, in quaint and often amnwn g 
language, as to the particulars of this renowned expedition. — Nouy, Hist, 
de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Wace. 
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vitli the assistance of a council, of whicli Roger de 
Beaumont was the president/ The duchess and her 
court were present ; and at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies, turning towards his consort, the duke added : 
" And let us not, lady, lack the benefit of your prayers, 
nor those of your fair attendants, for the good success 
of this our expedition/' He is said also to have asso- 
ciated his eldest son Robert, then a youth of fourteen, 
with the duchess in the regency, assisted by the pre- 
lates and barons in council, to whom he had committed 
so responsible a trust. 

After being detained a month in the Dive by contrary 
winds, the whole fleet succeeded in reaching the harbour 
of St^ Yalery/ Still it could not make sail, and so 
many obstacles occurred in addition to the adverse 
elements, that the bravest began to doubt, and the duke 
was compelled to have recourse to his old expedient of 

< W. Pict. ; W. of Malms. ; Wace ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. 

< During William's stay at St Yalery, some English spies, whom king 
Harold had sent to discover the power of the duke, were taken. When 
they were brought before him, he addressed them in these words : 
^ Your lord might well have spared this charge. He needed not to have 
cast away his money to learn what he will soon feel more speedily than 
he expects. Tell him from me, if he meet me not in the place where he 
thinks he may most safely set his foot before the end of this year, he 
need never fear danger from me while he lives." Some of his nobles, 
expressing their apprehensions of Harold's power : ^< I am glad to hear 
this opinion of his great prowess ; the greater shall our glory be in pre- 
vailing against him. But I see right well that I have small cause to fear 
his discovery of our strength, when you, who are so near me, can discern 
so little. Rest yourselves upon the justice of your cause, and the fore- 
sight of your commander. Who hath less than he who can justly term 
nothing his own 1 I know more of his weakness than ever he shall know 
of my strength till he feel it. Perform you your parts like men, and he 
shall never be able to disappoint either my assurance or your hopes." — 
Haywazd, Lives of Nor. Kings. 
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re-aflsnriBg the minds of the weak aad vrsreimg, hyv 
fiesh appeal to their ignorance and rapentititHi. WiUi 
this powerfiil engine^ so saoces8fii% employed hj all 
great leaders^ not excepting Oemwdl and Napoleon, 
he succeeded in reming their slackened zeal. He 
reasonably inferred that the wind^ having blown oo loBjg 
fixan one quarter^ was not onlikely to change^ aoid be 
prodabned ianother religious ceremmiy^ at which tibe 
entire armamfflit was to attend^ to invoke the aid af all 
their tutdary saints* 

It is siQgular how well he timed tiiese public acts of 
devotion, and how speedily thqr were followed, as in 
this instance, by the desired success/ Some ef his ^««b- 
sds had, already been beatea back^ others lost; and in 
this dilemma he was fortunate eno^hy as it is irqpartsed, 
to be accosted by a certain holy man, who inqmred why 
he looked so downcast, and what it was he wanted. ^I 
want a fidr wind," was the duke^s laconic reply. " Then 
why," rejoined the stranger, '^ address you not your 
prayers to Monseigneur Saint Yalery ; and he wiU send 
you a fair wind, and all else you need.^' At this com- 
fortable assurance the duke instantly ordered a pubfic 
procession to take place iu honour of the* saint, acoom^ 
panied by all his rdics, and his body itsdf, whieh was 
conveyed from the adjacent abbey. These were e3iii- 
bited to the view of the whole army, extended upon a 

* In fact, WiUiam was compelled to adopt some expedient or other, 
as there was no time to be lost. Both the soldiers and sailors b^anto 
smrmnr, and the complaints were daOy becoming louder. Many com- 
pared him to his ancestor, Robert the Deril, whose &te it was, thejr said, 
like all of his £emuly, to be continually aiming at higher things than 
he could achieve, and still finding God his, advesni^^-^W. Fict. j W. of 
Mahns. ; Wace ; Noav. ffist da Nor. 
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fllodi of gold; and a imivenal piayer was tken <rfSBred 
np. . The saiiif s body was laid iipon a sfaxise otcased ib 
aUyer^ with all the rich oblations offered by piineesaad 
prelates to propitiate him in th^ caose/ 

CSonsidermg how long the wind had blown firam the 
aane quarter, we may beHeve, withoiat mncii astonish* 
m^Baatj that it changed on ihe catisiimg eTening. It was 
the eve of Saint Michael, the tatelary saint of Nor- 
mandy, and all parties, we are assured, embarked with 
the utmost ardour, after so decided a manifestation in 
their ikvour. We have a fdU and. particular acooant, by 
the contemporary and other chroniclers,^ of the different 
trades and professions, with artists aad artisans of every 
class, not excepting numbers of monks and lay clergy, 
who accompanied the grand expedition. 

William was assembling his rassals previously to 
hoisting sail, when he was agreeably surprised by tke 
acrival of his fair consort in a noble and wdl-built 
vessel, constructed at her own expense, and of whidi she 
ttade him an une^ected and welcome {nresent. Beridles 
its grand propcrtkms, it was decorated in a s^ie of 
princely splendour, equalled only by its power of sailing. 
Up<m its prow it bore the eSigy of their second son, 
William, his &ce directed towards England, with a 
trumpet at his mouth, and bearing a bow with the 
arrow drawn to the head.* Upon its approach, acclama- 
tions which rent the air burst forth frcmi the combined 
fleet ; and scarcely had the duchess greeted her loving 
lord, when, as if auspicious of viot(»y, a breeze sprung 

7 NouY. Hist ; M. of West ; Glyoii. de Nor. 
" Chron. de Nor. ; Nonv. Hist de Nor. ; dam. Sax. ; W. Fict ; 
W. of Malms.; Waco. 'Ibid. 
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np^ and tlie duke^ leading the way in his gallant vessel, 
ordered his blood-red flag to be hoisted throughout the 
whole armament. 

So great was the speed of the Mira that she quite 
outstripped the rest of the fleet. At dawn not a 
vessel was to be seen ; and William, ordering the crew 
to slacken sail, bade the master ascend the top-mast 
and report the distance of the squadron left behmd, 
*' What is it you see ?'' inquired the duke. 
'* Nothing yet, but sea and skj" 
" Look out sharply ! What see you now ?" 
" I can see a few small specks afar off/' And in n 
little time he added, '^ I can now see a forest of tall 
masts under a heavy press of sail.^'^ 

Eejoined by his fleet, William proceeded without 
farther obstacle, and arrived next day in the bay of 
Pevensey, on the Sussex coast, September 28th, 1066« 
So great was his impatience to effect a landing unop«> 
posed, that, advancing first among the archers, h^ 
leaped upon the shore* His foot slipping as he touched 
the land, he fell; ' but with the same presence of mind 

1 » W. Pict. ; W. of Malms. ; Thierry ; Wace ; Hist, de Nor. 

' One of his poetic chroniclers has celebrated this historic trait in the 
following verses : — 

*' Quand li dus, princes fors issi 

Sour BUS peaumes avant chai, 

Sempre y ont leal grand cri 

£t disoient toit Mai signe a chill, 

£t il lour en a haut crii. 

Seigneurs par la resplendeur de ' 

La terre ag o deux mains saiseet. 

Sans chalenge, ni ertm*es guerpu^ I 

Tout es Yotre c^u'auque y a.'' 

Wace ; Ord. Vit. ; Nouv. Hist de Nor, 
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displayed by the great Julius/ he grasped the earth with 
both, his hands^ crying with a loud voice, " By the splen- 
dour of the earth, I have seized England with both my 
liands I^' and he sprung up with a joyous countenance, 
thus addressing himself to the earls and knights who 
followed him: "You know, my lords, that without 
ehaUenge no good prize can be made, and that which I 
liave seized, I will with your help maintain ; for in that 
case God has surely appointed me to conquer. He who 
shall impugn it, or say nay, let him do battle with me."\ 
A Norman knight, seizing the duke's idea to turn the 
accident into a happy omen, and reinspire the troops, 
who exclaimed that it was an evil sign, ran to a cottage 
near at hand, and, taking some of the thatch, exclaimed, 
*' See, Sire ; I give you seizin of this land, with promise 
that ere a month you shall be lord over it/' " I accept 
it/' was the duke's reply, " and may God aid the right ! " 
Farther to refresh the spirits of his army, and to 
remove any sinister impressions, the duke ordered 
ample rations to be served out after a landing was 
ejBTected ; and, having pitched his tent upon the beach, 
he sat down with his lords and knights to eat his dinner, 
and drink success to their arrival in England/ One 
of the duke's first measures, however, was to despatch 
some flying squadrons to ascertain the state of the sur« 

' It is recorded of Julius Ceesar that, on alighting from shipboard in 
Africa, his foot slipped, and he fell in the same manner. He also averted 
the omen, and tamed it to good account, by exclaiming, ^ Africa, I hold 
thee fast."— Yestig. Ang. 

^ The archers and knights landed first of all. Next came the soldiers ; 
fhea carpenters, armourers, and masons, their tools in their hands — 
saws, planes, axes, &c., slung over their shoulders, besides a number of 
pioneers and handicraftsmen. — Wace ; Ord. Yit. 

* It was some time before Harold heard of the duke's amvaL 
VOL. I. M 
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roan&g country before he encamped. Perceiving^iio 
signs of the enemy^ he ordered fires to be lighted^ «ad 
prepaarations to be commenced for encamping for- the 
night. Dnring the dinner he is said to have iMsde 
inquiries regarding two ships which' were misskig. 
These were lost in a violent gale^ and on board of one 
of them was the astrologer^ who had predicted a sikfe 
passage and no opposition upon the part- of Harold* 
On hearing his fate^ the duke sarclasticaUy remarked^ 
" He is indeed an ass who pretends to tell others what 
wiU happen to them/ when ignorant how near at hand 
his own fete may be/^ William had, for some time, be^i 
in anxious expectation of tidings respecting the gnmd 
expedition &om Denmark, simultaneous with his own^ 
and four days after his arrival he heard of Harold^s 
victory at Stamford Bridge. Such a victory, howevet, 
was almost as fatal as a defeat, and places the policy of 
his great adversary in a stiU stronger point of ^ewf for 
the invasion of Tostig and the Dane, just preceding his 
own, was more than enough to decide the fate of 
Harold.^ 

The wily Norman employed his allies, as the Turkish 
janissaries use their prisoners in the onset of the battle^ 
to impair the vigour, and* thin the numbers of their 
enemies; and thus it was with Harold's army, which 
had to encounter the fresh veteran hosts of Normandy, 
and of half Europe. WiUiam invariably avoided a 
battle when it was in the power of the enemy to offer 
it ; he wished to fight only when he could avail himself 
of some error, and thus reduce the chances of battle 

• Wace ; Thierry ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Provost ; Henderson. 
7 W. of Malms. ; W. Pict. ; Sim. Dunefan ; H. Hmit ; Wace ; Hen- 
derson. 
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* to. 80imd:lmig nearer certainty. Upon bang: informed 
of the approach of Harold, at the head, of Im nctoricms 
army, he: is said to have observed, "You see that our 
astrologer is again wrong,-<^for we must have a. battle 
after all. Should I obtaii^the victory, upon.that spot 
I vow to build and dedicate a church to the blessed 

'Trinity. There shall be offered up perpetual pray^s 
for the soul of good king Edward, for my own soul, 
for that of my consort Matilda, and for the souls of all 

• who have followed us, and may die in this expedition.^^* 

With this additional example of the poUcy which 
regulated the whole tenor of his conduct, the duke, 
having cheered his followers, proceeded to cut off their 
last chance of escape, leaving them no safety except in 
idctory. He ran his vessels into deep water, and there 
flcuttled them, so as to render them quite useless for 
the immediate piurpose of a home voyage. By some 
historians, it is asserted that he actually set fire to his 
whole fleet; btit so useless a sacrifice was not at all to 
be expected firom a prince who prized possession of the 
.means of war so highly as William. He next selected 
an advantageous position for the site of a wooden for- 
tress, to retreat upon in jQase of need, the materials of 
which he had brought in hjs ships. Having put them 
together, he fortified and placed in it a strong garrison. 
On ihe ensuing day he reviewed his troops, making 
them go through the different evolutions which he meant 
to employ, as if it were the rehearsal of scane iuiterest- 
ing and eventful drama; and amongst these was the 
feigned retreat, afterwards so successfully piractised> and 
which was one of his favourite stratagems. 

*"Thierry ; Sismondi ; Konv; Hist, de Nor. ; -Ghrozi. de N<flp. ; Wae^ j 
Pr^Yoet ; Henderson ; Hayward ; Chron. Sax. ; S. Dnnelm. 
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The position he had taken np lay between Pevensey 
und Hastings/ and was admirably adapted for a general 
tiction^ especially for the evolutions of his Norman 
horse. For a period of ten days not a single enemy 
ttppeared* The exigency of Harold^s affairs had not 
permitted him to maintain another army such as that 
he had led into the north ; and one unsuccessful battle 
upon the coast would go far to decide the fate of the 
•country. Without such an advantage^ it was not the 
policy of William to advance farther into the country; 
he waited calmly for Harold^s approach ; and in nothing 
was the judgment of this admirable commander more 
conspicuous than in leaving nothing undone which 
human prudence can provide : hence the confidence 
with which at the last hour he uniformly gave battle. 
The moment the pressure of circumstances left him 
no other means of attaining his object^ and not till 
then, did he risk his fortune upon a single cast. 

It was such foresight which engaged the support of 
7ostig and the descent of Halfager^ before he sailed 
from St. Valery and fought the battle of Hastings. 
Nor was this all — ^he threatened Harold both by land and 
-sea' from a number of different points at thesame time, 
«o as completely to distract his attention, ^ub was a 
^e passage left to the Normans, whom hisNponcen- 
trated forces either military or naval would ha\^ been 
sufficient to overwhelm, to blockade them, or to d^perse 
at sea. Such an invasion, then, against so power^ an 

* It is recorded by Ordericus Yitalis that William erected th^<»stle 
of Pevensey upon the spot where his army landed before the b>|tle of 
Hastings ; and that it was intended as a place of retreat to th^ Nor* 
4nans, in case they had been defeated.^-Hi8t Ang. ; Ducard ^.piiaa. ; 
Vest^.Ang. 
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enemy y afforded ample scope for the display of general**^ 
ship on a grand scale. 

The rebel Tostig and the Dane^ having united their 
forces^ overthrown the earls Morcar and Edwin^ and 
taken York^ were directing their inarch upon the 
capital^ when they were intercepted by Harold^ routed, 
and both slain. Their fleet also fell into the hands 
of the victorious king^ on the 25th of September, 1066.. 

But instead of waiting a sufficient time to re&esh 
and re-inforce his gallant army, he advanced eagerly 
towards the invader, who received private intelli* 
gence '^ that in four days the king would make hi» 
appearance at the head of 60,000 veteran troops. 
It was added that William would do well to consult his 
safety and retire in all haste to Normandy .^^* The 
duke sent a reply " that he was come into England, 
not to run away but to fight if need be, and that, had 
he only 10,000 men left, he would accept battle.'' To 
show how much he was in earnest, and to set an exam- 
ple to his army, he omitted no occasion of sharing either 
penl or fatigue. In making a reconnoissance at the: 
head of a detachment, he observed that Fitzosbome 
complained of the weight of his armour.* William 

1 It was sent by a Norman earl, who had been long resident in 
England ; and the son of an English lady named Gymonare, who held & 
correspondence with the duke. 

3 In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the heavy-linked 'mail of the« 
Normans, with the close helmet or skull-cap, fastened under the chin and 
leaving the fece exposed, encased the whole body, and required both 
great strength and endurance to bear during a protracted battle or 
long campaign. The warriors of a later period, down to the fourteenth 
century, were clad in more convenient and more beautiful armour. Yet 
not a few of the latter were early exhausted, and sometimes worn out, at 
the age of fifty, by the wear and tear upon the constitution, especially of 
regular campaigners, like the Henries and Edwards, few of whom survived 
to old age. 
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desired his attendants to take it off and place it orerj 
his own^ and thus doubly laden rode back to his tenlu 
through the ranks of his applauding countrymen;. 

StiU d^irouS; if possible^ to ascend the EngBsli: 
throne without increasing the national amm(%ity by* 
shedding blood, the duke left no means untried to 
settle the question before involying the two nations in - 
war. He first despatched a monk/ in whom he had con.*^ « 
fidence^ to remind Harold of the oaths he had taken to 
support him in his succession to the kingdom left to 
him by his relative king Edward. He implored him . 
not to disgrace Christianity by employing fire and sword;^ 
and shedding the blood of the innocent for the guilty. 
Incensed beyond control, Harold was on the point of 
striking the presumptuous monk, as he was proceeding : 
to explain his master's object, and to inculcate its * 
acceptance upon the king, had he not been restrained i 
by his brother Gurth, Earl of York, who motioned the ' 
good father to retire. 

Harold then sent an embassy to William in his turn, 
and the messenger was immediately introduced into the 
duke's presence. ''What is Harold^s will?'* inquired, 
the duke. " For this am I sent by king Harold to the 
duke of Normandy. He bids you not to count upon any 
promise he may have made when a captive,* but to with- 
draw from the kingdom, upon which condition king^ 
Harold will agree to repair your ships. If not, he will 
come and give you battle, should you be rash enough 

* Hugh Mairgot, of Fecamp. In coilformity with the wants, as well 
as fashion, of the times, the monks were then the aniLbassadoFS, bemg ' 
generally the only parties who could read or write. 
^ * It was opposed to received usage for any monarch to make donation * 
of the crown ; and it seems strange that an exception should have been ' 
made in favour of WilHam. Was it not rather made by the Normiu * 
historians after him ! — See Haddon MSS., B. M. "* 
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to bide Ids coming/^* ^^Tell him/' was Williaaa's reply, 

^'tliat I shall expect him in the open plain.; and he 

shaUknow me.by the colours I bear/' He then pre*? 

sented to the ambassador a noble chaj;g^, a rich 

embroidered robe^ and forty gold florins ; a proo£ that 

lie was in no want of money* It is recorded by some 

Iiistorians ^ that Harold proposed to pnrcha&e his retreat 

by large sums^ as had been the custom with regard to 

the Danes ; but that his oflfer was rejected by William 

with marks of < disdain. ^^ Tell earl Harold that I did 

not bring so many crown pieces into the country to 

baarter them for shillings ; '' being a sarcastic play upon 

the two words earn and esterlingJ 

It has been generally* asserted that Harold was 
advised by his brother Gurth not to stake his crown 
upon the issue of a single battle/ but to prolong. the 
war. He would thus possess many advanta^s over 
his adversary ; and, in the event of his determining upon - j 

a general engagement, he ought, nevertheless, to avoid 
exposing his own person in the first encounter. Ample 
resources, it was argued, were at his command, while 
"WiUiam on the other hand had cut off his own retreat. ' 
At the head of an army composed of veteran soldiers 
and experienced leaders, king Harold should avoid risk- 
ing all upon a single die, but seek to exhaust and 
harass the enemy, till he was enabled to attack with 
sure promise of success. This could be effected by 
calling forth the strength of the country, and carrying, 
on a system of desultory warfare, while, in consequence 

* No«T. Hist, de Nor. ; Ghron. de Nor. ; Ditcheene ; W. Pict; Wiwse* 

6 Ibid. 

7 W. of Malms. ; M. of West ; Wac© ; NouTelle Hist, de Nor. ; 
Ohron. de Nor. ' W. of Malms. 
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of the ravages which such an invader would necessarily 
commit^ all parties would fly to Harold's support^ and 
WiUiam^ by advancing^ would compromise the safety of 
his own army. 

Deaf, however, to these remonstrances, and animated 
by his courage and previous good fortime,' Harold: 
having obtained some reinforcements, adopted the fatal 
resolution of attacking his powerM enemy. He could 
not place the same reliance on the militia and the fi'ee- 
bands as on his own veteran soldiers. For this reason, 
he was, perhaps, not so anxious to increase his numbers 
as, had he been aware how admirably they would fulfil 
their duty to their country, he would otherwise have 
been. These were principally the men of London^ 
Kent and Sussex, who twice made the enemy turn 
their backs, and who, but for the manoeuvres of their 
too skilful opponent, would have driven Ids veteraa 
Normans into the sea. 

At the distance of about seven miles ^ from the Nor- 
man camp, king Harold took up a position which he 
fortified with strong entrenchments. It was well 
chosen, and its natural defences were such as to pro- 
tect it from attacks of the Norman horse, an arm in 
which Harold was wholly deficient, as well as in bow» 
men, relying upon the soUd masses of his infantry, 
arm^d ^^ sword and battie-axe. His fortificatio^ 
were so constructed as completely to prevent them 
from being surrounded or outflanked by the enemy^ 

' Harold was brother-in-law to king Edward, and to the two great 
earls, Edwin and Morcar ; £Ekther-in-law to Bliden, Prince of Wales ; and 
nephew to Swain, King of Denmark. — Haddon MSS., B.M. 

1 Some Norman and English writers state the distance at only fiTe 
miles. 
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insomuch that^ if they had only held their ground with* 
out breaking order in the pursuit^ as their leader 
repeatedly inculcated, the Normans must have forced 
positions almost impregnable, before they could claim 
the victory. 

In the centre of the three great outlets from the 
wooden ramparts which he had raised in front of his 
position, so as to admit of ample sorties while they 
confined the enemy^s attacks, king Harold planted the 
[English standard. Having completed his arrangements, 
turning towards his brother, he expressed a vdsh 
to reconnoitre the Norman encampment. Mounting 
their swiftest steeds, attended with a strong escort, they 
advanced so close as to observe the duke^s most minute 
arrangements, even up to his very tent and the sur-- 
rounding pavilions. '^What admirable order! and 
what numbers I ^^ exclaraied Garth; and it is added 
that, struck with the justice of this remark, Harold 
was disposed to change his own plans/ and consulted 
with his brother upon the expediency of retiring upou 
London; a supposition, however, scarcely consistent with 
this brave king^s previous character and conduct. " You 
should have adopted that line of policy before,'^ was his 
brother^s reply; "it is too late now. Retreat would be 
a flight, and carry consternation through all your ranks.'* 

Upon their return, Harold despatched spies to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the numbers of the enemy. They 
were arrested and brought before the duke. Instead 
of condemning them to punishment, Wflliam ordered 
them to be conducted through his camp, to be supplied 
with refreshments, and to report what they had seen to 
their master, whose apprehensions were by no means 

3 NouY. Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Duchesne. 
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aOajed by all that he- heard. It was observed, thfit^ 
there were more priests in the dtEke^scamp thim soldiexs' 
in king Harold^s army ; a piece of intdhgenoe whi<d& 
must have been more surprising than gratifying to thck 
clergy of the Anglo-Saxon church. But^ fortunately fbr# 
them^ it appears that these supposed eeeleskestics were 
the duke^s archers and cross-bowmen> who^ haTiog theii^ 
heads close shaven in the Norman style^ had been mi»->- 
taken by Harold's spies for members of the priesthood* 
Whether sincere or only desirous to save appearances,^ 
the duke for some time persisted in his efforts to effect? 
some kind of compromise with Harold. He sent^ 
another deputation^ bearing three distinct propositions f 
first, that Harold should surrender the crown, upon» 
certain conditions to be submitted to him on the ad-^ 
mission of such ground of negotiations; secondly, ta 
make the holy pontiff, Alexander II., arbiter of the 
differences between them ; thirdly, to decide their re- 
spective claims by single combat, so as to avoid the 
effusion of so much blood** 

' " It were a very presumptaous thing for me," says king Harold, in 
his answer to one of the duke's messages, which charges him with hisr 
breach of oath, >^ to have sworn away to . you anather's inheiitMieeb< 
(meaning the kingdom), without the general conyention and decree of 
the Senate and people." This shows that the kingdom could not be 
disposed of without the consent of the states. — Haddon MSS., B. M. 

^ The conditions of the duel were, that he who conquered should 
possess the kingdom after putting his adversaxy to deatii, unleas he; 
surrendered and cried out mem for his life. This proposal was by no 
means palatable to king Harold, who, without the slightest imputation 
upon his personal valour, quite as daring and chivalrous as the duke's, 
would have been placing himself upon an inequality, in thus risking a* 
crown of which he was in possession. Besides, according to the prevalent 
superstition of the day, having broken his promises to the duke, he might, 
shrink from staking the fortunes of the nation on his personal merits and 
success. 
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It was supposed that the last of these propositioiis 
would ha^e been, eagerly accepted by king Harold, who ; 
m^ht thuft h»re deprived his enemy of any superiorily > 
be- possessed in the numbers and discipline of his 
veteran army. The chances with reference to their 
relative forces were evidently against him. The Nor^ 
man. historians maintain that Harold^s conrage/ till, 
th^i- unqnestionable^ was damped by the injustice of 
his cause, in addition to which s6me weight may be 
allowed to the splendid reputation acquired by the- 
dake> in feats of arms^ which^ after his ov^hrow of 
the Earl of Anjou> ranked the highest^ perhaps^ of any 
in Europe.^ 

William, upon the rejection of these propositions^ 
caUed his council of great barons^ and declared that^ 
his different letters and message:^ having been all 
^Kiployed in vain^ he was desirous of acquainting them 
with: his intention of holding a personal communica- 
tion with Harold himself. "1 will yet try what I can- 
do by seeing and speaking to himself. I wish to con- 
vince him of the guilt of perjury, the punishment of 
which he is about to bring upon his own head, should 
he longer refuse to perform his sacred promise. Nay, 
if he would listen to reason, I would consent that he 
should retain the entire country of Northumberland, 
upito the borders of Scotland itself.^' ^ 

* Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Duchesne ; W. Pict. 

• Among oth^r invahiable treasures contained in the Tower, was re- 
cently to be seen in the armoury what is stated to have been the duke's 
coat x>f arms. This, from its size and weight, must have been worn by a 
man of great strength and lofty stature. It is of the same form and 
workman^ip as the specimens which are shown at the British Museum 
as having belonged to Francis I., to Rodolph of Habsburg, and other 
doughty knights of their day. 

" 7 Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Walsingham ; Wace. 
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Though much cannot be said^ we fear, for William's 
sincerity in making these propositions, thejr certainly 
do credit to his tact and judgment. It was attempting 
to throw upon Harold the odium of a devastating war. 
It was holding forth to the world that, rather than 
wade to a throne through a sea of blood, than risk the 
fearfdl consequences by which such a war must inevit* 
ably be followed, he preferred to offer any terms which 
honour and justice would admit. Nay, he delayed to 
attack his adversary, who was daily gaining fresh 
strength, and to whom time was more precious than 
the reinforcements he continued to receive. The 
baronial council approved of his motives, but earnestly 
entreated that whatever he did should be done promptly^ 
as the militia and volunteers w^re pouring into Harold'a 
camp every hour.' ^' Upon my honour, as a soldier,^' 
was the duke's reply, '^ if I fail to gain over Harold as a 
friend in this interview, the battle shall be fought 
to-morrow/'* 

Accompanied by only twenty knights, the duke then 
mounted his charger, and rode at speed towards the 
English camp. Immediately in his rear, however, there 
followed a hundred Norman knights, attended by one 
thousand men at arms, who never lost sight of their 
prince's person. When he had reached the farthest 
barrier, noting well the excellent position and ita 
defences, he sent a messenger to Harold's tent, appris- 
ing him of his arrival, and his extreme desire to hold 
parley with him in the open field, bringing with him 
such lords and retainers as he might deem fit. He 
begged him not to ientertain the least suspicion, as his 

• Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Walangham ; Wace. 
» Hist, de Nor. ; Nouyelle Hist, de Nor. j Chron, de Nor.; W, Pict j 
Wace. 
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sole desire was to come to some arrangement advan- 
ti^eous to them both* Harold's brother, Gurth, received 
the envoy; but was instructed to send him back with 
sharp words, declaring that the king refused to speak 
with the duke in the open plain, and that if the latter 
had any further conditions to offer, he should send them 
by letter, and the king would know how to answer 
them.* 

This uncourteous reply being reported to the duke, 
who considered it in the light of an ultimatum, he 
declared "that he had left nothing undone to avert the 
dread appeal to arms,'' the fatal consequences of which 
no one was better able to predict than himself. 

Harold, on his side, summoned his chief lords and 
officers, to whom he reported the last propositions made 
by William for their final deliberation. These conveyed 
the oflfer of Northumberland, and the. whole country 
bounded by the river Humber, comprehending the 
greater portion of the county of York ; a generous con- 
cession, perhaps, under all the circumstances, but to 
which there was one fatal objection, that of disposing of 
territories which did not then belong to him. To the 
earl, his brother, he guaranteed the whole of the land 
and seignories held by the late earl Godwin, a liberality 
which shows how highly he estimated the character of 
Gurth, and the influence he exercised in the country. 
Failing Harold's acceptance of these propositions, duke 
William would declare him to be a perjurer, false to his 
word and honour. A strong discussion ensued, which 
was closed by Gurth, who, in an emphatic addressf^ 
declared for war, "from a conviction," he said, ''that, if 

1 Hist de Nor. ; NouTelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; W. Piet ; 
Wace. 
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Harold ceded the crown^ WiUoutm would soon depiive 
him of the dommion now so prodigally offered ; for that 
he pkdnly saw^ if admitted into the conntry; the Ncnr- 
mans would first seize upon their estates } next on ^am 
wives and daughters; and^ thirdly/ take the goods and 
chattels out of their houses/' 

" You hear my brother/' exclaimed Harold^ ^' and 1 
agree with him that it is our solemn duty to defend our 
families and ourselres; if we succeed, we shall reap 
immortal honour, and, instead of being deprived of all, 
you will receive each a fortune at my hands/' * These 
sentiments were responded to by the nobles, who declared 
that they would fight to the last, for their country; nay, 
exterminate the whole Norman people before they would 
yield; ^ and Harold finally announced to duke William 
their united resolution to submit the award to the God 
of battles. 

Duke William now issued orders to prepare for en- 
counter* on the morrow. Brief and anxious was the 
interval; and it is believed to have been more seriously 
employed by the Normans than by the English. This 
was owing to the character and pohcy of the Norman 
leader, not to any peculiarities in the disposition of the 
two people themselves. It was a grand occasion upon 
which to display the religious pomp and circum^ance 
•which formed part of his system, and entered both into 
his military and his pohtical calculations.^ Full of diffi- 

3 tf£^ yous recevrez de moi des biens en abondance.*' — Duchesne; 
Hist, de Nor. ' Ibid. 

^ It was fought on -Saturday, the 14th Oetober, 1066, Harold's Mrth- 
da^, at a spot called Heaihfield, seven miles from Hastingsi where ^JJie 
town of Battle stands. — ^Lives of the Queens of England. 

< His Norman ocnhtempoiaries, adopting the aame ideas, liried to fix a 
charge of irreligion upon the Finglish people. Va vicHs seems toha^e 
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^eiilties and perils as had been his active and stormy 
"ca re er^ never at any juncture had he played for so vast 
a; stake) for one which equally demanded all his efforts 
-—ail the genius and resources of his fertile mind. A 
people triumphant over the Danes^ the Scotch, the 
Welsh, and all invaders for/upwards of a century, was 
to* be struck down and subdued by force. ,13iat people 
•was now more powerful than at any former period of 
its history. 

Intrepid and confident as he was, ample grounds 
existed for WiDiam^s anxiety to treat even with one 
whom he at the same time stigmatised as false and per- 
jured ; and the result showed that his ineffectual efforts 
to conciUate the English were founded upon sound 
policy ; for, the sword once unsheathed, Hastings was, in 
fact, only the commencement of a long exterminating 
war between the two nations, which continued up fo the 
period when Normandy was annexed to Prancci TJIfe 
battle fought at Heathfield was only one of a series of 
efforts in defence of our national independence and con- 
^ stitutional freedom.* The alternation of invasions, also, 
during these incessant struggles, was mutual ; England 
retook Normandy, and for a century and a half both 
people gathered equally bitter finiits from the stem 
feudal system established over them. Thus the mild 
beneficent government of Normandy was converted into 
a rdgn of terror over both countries, in the hands of a 
military oppressor and of his immediate descendants, till 
' the nnnatural and bloody compact, made by usuQiing 
ambition, was for ever broken. 

been the motto em^doyed by them in the baae^ tmgenerons strictures east 
upon the English after the Conquest. Thus they were called barbarians 
at the battle of Hastings.— W. Pict. k Duchesne, fol. ed. p. 202 ; Ord. Yit. 
' History of England, by Sir J. Mackintosh, voL i. 
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But William was not the less resolved because he knew 
that he must engage in a lengthened and destructive 
war, in addition to those civil conflicts which had so 
long wasted the resources of his native land. When 
he ordered prayers to be recited throughout the whole 
camp, and leaders, knights, and soldiers to attend 
confession, shrive, and prepare for battle, he felt 
that no common struggle was approadung ; and that 
thousands of claimants upon the lavish promises he 
had made would cancel their bonds in the general 
carnage, before next set of sun. 

The priests, with croziers in their hands, and reading 
their litanies, went through all the ranks, and visited 
all the positions and outposts of his mighty host. Even 
after giving orders to his several leaders, the duke's last 
public act, previously to the onset, was, as usual with 
him^ a religious one. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, cele- 
brated mass before the entire army, and invited them 
to join him in a vow, never more to eat flesh on the 
anniversary of that day ; a requisition with which, with 
the awfiil chances before them, men of all ranks were 
easily induced to comply. 

The leaders on both sides, apprehensive of a night 
attack, ordered strict watch and ward to be observed; 
each was cautious to visit his outposts in person. The 
Enghsh are described, by nearly all the Norman chro* 
niclers, as having passed the night in riot and disorder ; 
but we are bound to receive such an assertion, originate 
ing with their enemies, though repeated by most subse^ 
quent English writers, with some degree of caution/ 
It is most probably one of the calumnies of exulting 
victory; and, had king Harold won the day, nothing 

' W. of Malms. ; W. Pict. 5 Nouv. Hist, de Nor. 
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would have been recorded of the orgies celebrated the 
preceding evening in the Anglo-Saxon camp." It is 
asserted that the English sought to sustain their 
courage by riotous excesses; that they were heard 
shouting wassail and drink heal, ''wish health/' and 
" drink health/' amidst scenes of intemperance and 
confusion^ worthy only of barbarians. By some writers 
it is even added that they were intoxicated during 
the action^ and that they fought more like beasts than 
men.* 

By dawn of day, the Norman army was drawn out in 
battle array, and William took his station on a small 
eminence, in front of his position, having the relics, it 
is said, on which Harold had forsworn himself, round 
his neck, and with the consecrated standard unfurled 
by his side. " It is not only to acquire a kingdom," he 
began, " that I brought you hither, O gallant Normans, 
the &st of men, the most renowned for victory over 
thrice your numbers, far over the deep sea. No ! for, 
while your devotion to my cause deserves my warmest 
gratitude, it is to punish the English for the murders 
and misdeeds committed by them. Did they not slay in 
cold blood the young prince Alfred, the brother of their 
deceased king? Did they not, by treason, rise and mas- 
sacre the Danes throughout the breadth of the land, even 
at pubUc festivals to which they invited their victims ; 
and does not the blood of your ancestors cry for ven- 
geance from the ground ? There, before you, stand the 
malefactors awaiting their sentence; such crimes de- 
seire death ; and it is for you to execute it at the point 
of the sword. By victory, O Normans! you will 

8 Wace ; Chron. de Nor. 

9 W. Pict. ; W. of Malms. ; Noav. Hist, de Nor. ; Wace. 
VOL. I. N 
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obtain vengeance, fortnne, spoil; yea, spoil beyond 
your hopes : by defeat certain deatb ; for no bravery 
nor condnct of mine can save yon from that igno- 
minions fate ; there are no ships, and nothing is left bixt; 
to assure yourselves of the protection of Heaven, and 
in that to confide and conquer. 

" If / become king of England, you will be the owners 
of the land. Before you is the son of that Godwin^ 
who was charged with the murder of my unhappy 
cousin. You only can avenge me. Oh, remember the 
glorious actions of our ancestors — the conquest of 
Sicijy — ^your own exploits against Henry of France, 
and* his greatest allies ; and then think of all the 
treasures which this country will afford you. You are 
in a hostile country, unknown to you, and must 
make it yours ; for before you is the sword, the vast 
ocean behind, and no place of retreat ; so that, if you 
win not contend for glory, you must fight for life.'' 

William had drawn up his army in three divisions, 
and now gave orders for the attack.* While putting on 
his armour, the squires in their haste placed. the back 
of his cuirass before,^ upon which, observing that they 
regarded it as an evil omen, he jested upon the matter. 
" I have seen many who would scarcely have ventured 
into the field, on account of a mere error Hke this ; 
but I never believed in omens, nor in fortune-teUing, 
nor in divinations of any kind. My trust is in God 
only ; and, if this mistake dishearten you, I will give 

^ Sir J. Mackintosh, Hist, of Eng. ; Hayward ; Chron. de Nor. apud 
Bouguet, xiii. 230-1 ; W. Pict. ? 

' 2 During this interval, the great prelates,' CHJo, bishop of Bayeux, and 
Goisfred, of, Coutances, were busy lining their'purses, by receiving con- 
fessions, bestowing* benedictions, and imposing penances not a few. — 
Hist, de Nor. ; Wace. » W. Pict. ; Wace ; W. Malms. 
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ytm cause fbr joy ; for if it betoken anything^ it is 
tint the power of my dukedom shall be made a king- 
dom^ and that I^ who was a dtike^ shall be a king/'^ 
Again^ he observed to the different lead^^ and nobles 
b^Ebre ^iteriiig the field : " To-day, assuredly my fortune 
trill change ; and I shall be a king, or nothing, before 
nightfall/' 

The grand consecrated banner was immediately 
adTBUced. RoUo de Temi, Earl of Conches, was the 
dnoal standard<-b^^er by old hereditary claim ; and the 
duke, inviting him to take diarge of it> said : ^^ You 
osrry it in right of your birth, and I shall nev^er deprive 
you of it/' That lord, however, as well as Guiffard, 
Count de LongueviUe, having declined the honour, upon 
iHsB pAea of more active duties, it was exitrusted to the 
hands of Toustain du Blanc, lord of Bee Crespm. " 
Tlie duke then called for his favourite steed, the famous 
Bayurd, which had been presented to him by the King 
of Spain, on occasion of the Earl of LongueviUe return- 
ing from his pilgrimage to St. Jago of ComposteUa. 
Extending lus hand to take the reins of his noble 
cbtorger, as he is represaited in the Bayeux tapestry,^ 
hB waited into the saddle, while all arotmd him 
esipressed their admiration of his martial appearance 
and splendid horsemanship, as the fiery Bayard pranced 
and curvetted under his princely burden/ ''Where,'' 
cried the Count de Touzay, '' shall we see a knight so 
fleriy armed, who bears himself so nobly, carries his 

* Noov. Hidt.de Nw. ; W. Pict. ; W*oe. • W. Pfet 127. 

* ii^4m intarestHig a4SooiEnt oi the Bayeux tapestry, in which queen 
Mitad^ Minted the history of the Oonquest^ werrfer tin reftder toBfiiflB 
Stiiddaod's admirsble and ainiunng ^ lives of the Enghsh Qmeens.'' 

7 W»oe ; Chpcsi. de Nor. 

n2 
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heavy arms so lightly, or couches his lance with; so 
much grace. Let him fight and he will overcome, and 
shame befall him who shall fail him at need/^ 

A shout of exultation welcomed him as he rode along 
the ranks ; ® and the spectacle of two such armies, led 
by the most warlike and experienced generals of their 
age, has been described, by contemporary historians, as 
grand and imposing in the extreme. They were now 
in sight of each other ; and the flower of European 
chivalry ® was there assembled, the arbitfer of empire 
upon that memorable battle-ground. Veterans and 
volunteers of different states composed the bulk of the 
ducal army, in which the great predominance of knights, 
nobles, and princes, was the distinguishing feature. 
Of the first of his three corps William gave the com- 
mand to Roger de Montgomery, and to Fitzosbome, 
Count de Breteuil; of the second, to Geoflrey Martel, 
attended by Hugues, a German prince of high repute, 
and some Norman leaders of known skill. The duke 
placed himself at the head of the third, formed wholly 
of Normans, including his cavalry, which had special 
instructions to support the confederate bodies upon 
either wing, as the exigencies of the day might, require. 
In this likewise was placed the reserve, under his 

[ ^ Wace ; Chron. de Nor. 

^ There is in the same group (in the Bayeux tapestry) the figure of a 
knight armed cap-a-pie in the close-fitting ring-armour, and coniciil 
helmet, worn by the Norman chivalry of that era, with a gonfsJoni 
attached to his lance, something after the fashion of the streamer, which 
forms part of the paraphernalia of the modem lancer, with this difference, 
tliat the gonfalon of the ancient knight was adorned with his device or 
armorial bearing, and served the purpose of a banner — a general rallying 
point for his followers. The knightly figure is believed to have been the 
redoubtable Conqueror of this realm. — Lives of the Queens of England. 
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immediate orders, to be advanced only in case of 
possible extremity, to retrieve the fate of the day. The 
urchers filled up the points of each corps, discharging 
also the duty of light troops or voltigeurs, and in this 
order they advanced to the attack.' 

Before the papal banner, borne by Toustain the Fair, 
rode the gigantic warrior and minstrel Taillefer, singing 
the famous song of Roland, the chivabous peer of Char- 
lemagne, in which the whole army joined.' Advancing 
at the head of the army, the warrior-minstrel challenged 
any one of the English to a single combat, which being 
accepted, he slew the first and second, but was himself 
slain by the third assailant. Upon this the Normans 
commenced the attack. 

Harold had arrayed his army in two divisions ; the 
first destined to defend his entrenched positions, advan- 
tageously chosen upon an eminence ; the second chiefly 
composed of the militia and London bands, forming 
the rear-ward and reserve; and here, too, the royal 
standard of England — 2l warrior armed — ^was displayed. 
He had resolved to act upon the defensive, and, being 
deficient in cavalry, he had strengthened his van and 
advanced body with select troops, added to the men of 
Kent, who, from long custom, claimed that post of 
' honour, and who, after skirmishing with the enemy^s 

^ light infantry, fell back upon the dense masses in their 
rear. King Harold, like the duke, had harangued his 
troops with great spirit previously to their joining 
battle. He recalled to their remembrance the miseries 
they had sustained, especially from the Danes, by their 

1 W. Pict. ; Wace ; Chron. de Nor. 
^ « W. of Malmfl. ; M. of West. ; Hen. of Hunt ; W. Gremit ; Henry ; 

Hapin ; Speed ; Tyrell ; Lingard. 
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subjeetion to a fore^n yoke. Would they tamely 
hold the spoil and ruin of their comzaon laad/ their firee 
govemmeat^ their wealth, their long prosperity under 
the good king Edward,— of their wives, their childr^i^ 
their homes? [He painted, in strong colours, the riflixi^ 
of their property, the violation of their wives and 
daughters; the destruction, or what is worse, the 
oppression and slavery of all classes of the people. 
" Whether,'^ he concluded, " you are to endure these^ or 
never to fear them more, depends upon yourselves, and 
must be sought in the result of this day's fight.'' Be 
men ! close firm your ranks ; obey my vcHce, and acquit 
yourselves as you shall see your king.^^ 

In point of strength and numbers, the armies weore 
nearly equal. In nerve and muscle the English were 
far superior, as their large and well-knit frames, the 
size of their pcdeaxes and swords, and the length of 
their darts, in addition to the strength of their bucklers, 
sufficiently proved. They were also more numerous 
and united than the Normans, acting upon the- defen- 
sive in serried bodies, protected by artificial bulwarks 
called pamaes ; but all these were more than oountap* 
balanced by the duke^s superi(» tactics, his greater 
experience and skiU in arms. He possessed an immense 
superiority as well in the discipline of his army as in 
the character and numbers of his bowmen and hia 
cavalry, the absence of which in his army has been, 
pronounced a capital error on the side of Harold. Agaiai 
the Earl of York, his brother, implored that he migkt 

3 Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Hayward ; Hume ; Henry ; Lingard ; 
Mackintosh. 

^ Henderson ; Hayward ; Abb^ Prevost ; Nouv» Hist de. Nor.. ; Qioon.. 
de Nor.; Duchesne ; Mazeres ; Wace. 
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be permitted to lead the battle^ while the king himse^ 
consulting the safety of his people rathar than his own, 
should command the reserve. '' K you are resolved to 
fight/' he argued, " you should employ your authority 
in collecting a new army to meet the Ncmnans in ease 
<if need. If you will commit the conduct of this force 
to me, I win not fail to prove both the love of a brother 
and the care and courage of a commander. For, as I 
am not at aU obliged to the duke by oath, I shall 
either prevail with a better cause, or die with an easier 
conscience.^' Harold strenuously opposed any altera- 
tion in his plans.'^ " What,'' he exclaimed, '^ would you 
have me fly before a company of priests ? " alluding to 
the Norman custom of slmving their chins from the 
example set by the duke. " But, whatever they are, I 
have digested in my mind the hardest events of battle ;. 
and never will I incur a suspicion of the in&my of 
cowardice." * In this brave mood he met the battle. 

The first onset of the Normans was terrible. It was 
sueh as only Harold's veterans, trained under his own 
eye, long inured ^ to war and victory, could have sus- 
tained; for such ^ere the duke's precautions that, 
before they could close with the Normans, they were 
saluted witii a repeated storm of arrows, such as had 
before swept the doughtiest chivalry of France before it. 
But the English, though pierced with many a wound, 
closed their ranks, and faltered not. They were in- 
structed by Harold to cover themselves by joining their 
taints, while they advanced to close with the enemy» 
The duke made the attack with his right wing, a divi- 

5 *t Xo/gi thus/ says the quaint Hayward, ^ doth fortiine oftentime[deal 
with men, as executioners do witii condemned persons : she will firat 
UindlMd, and then^dispatch them." • Haywitid ; Heoderson. . 
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sion of which was commanded by Bobert Fitz Beau- 
mont^ a young commander of great promise. It was 
his object to carry the advanced position occupied by 
the Kentish men sustained by Harold and his veterans : 
and to drive them back upon their entrenchments. 
Finding that his deadly showers of arrows^ though per- 
fectly new to the English^ and for some moments open- 
ing their ranks by their death-bolts^ failed to produce 
the usual effect^ and that his first onset was as firmly 
received and repulsed as if not an arrow had flown, 
the duke ordered his heavy horse to make a charge 
through the opened ranks of his archers and men-at- 
arms. 

But the charge was received upon the point of the 
English lance, the sole weapon on that eventful day to 
counterpoise the power of the Norman cavalry and spear. 
Many a horseman reeled in the dust ; and, upon renew- 
ing the charge, few approached close enough to give the 
heroic English the same advantage. The duke immedi- 
ately threw his squadrons iuto wings, and through the 
open spaces, he gave orders for the veteran infantry to 
advance in line and charge. Then, indeed, came the 
shock of battle — ^the veteran Normans composiug part 
of William's centre coming to close handstrokes with 
the unbroken van of Harold, consisting of his stanchest 
soldiers, headed by the Kentish men. The conflict was 
maintained with spirit on both sides. The carnage, like 
the shock, was horrible; spear and lance were thrown 
aside; and the pole and battle-axe and the sword were 
the only weapons employed. The English asked no 
more than to fight hand to hand ; and took a fearful 
vengeance for the lives of their comrades, who had fallen 
by the arrows of the Normans. The latter began to 
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waver; but the diike was at hand to reinforce Mont- 
gomery and De Beanmont at the weak points ; yet while 
he maintained the combat he was unable to gain the 
least groimd, much less to dislodge the English. It 
was in vain that the archers plied their bows, followed 
by the men at arms, who opened the spaces for the 
repeated charges of the cavalry, gallantly made only to 
be more gallantly repulsed. 

Harold, too, had fortified his line of entrenchments ia 
such a manner as to provide his men with some cover 
from the long bows and spears of the Normans, and give 
due advantage to the old English battle-axe in a close 
defensive contact with William's serried ranks. '^ Their 
feet steady, their hands diligent, their eyes keen and 
watchful, their hearts resolute ; their cool stem valour 
was not misguided by their hate; nor was their hate 
cooled by their wary courage.'^ 

The duke, after some hours* conflict of this deadly 
kind, was scarcely able to keep his front ranks in order, 
although supported by fresh reinforcements and the 
renewed attacks of his horse. With them the English 
veterans knew how to deal; their only annoyance and 
their dread was of the winged arrows, which showered 
so thick that they seemed to have the enemy in the 
midst of them. Neither steel nor target was proof 
against these missiles; for every hand, every finger's 
breadth, was an exposed point for many a piercing 
wound ; and the Normans, by shooting into the air, oyer 
the heads of the foremost ranks, slew nxunbers in the 
centre and rear destined to reinforce the van.'' 

King Harold, however, showed himself equal to the 
emergency. He was in every part of the field where 

7 Hayward ; Henderson ; PreYOst ; Chron. de Nor. 
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tiie pressnfe was most f<»rmida1de^ or where danger 
called him. Under many disadTiuitages he displAyied 
all the brarery of a veteran, and the akill — aGcording'to 
the military practice of England at that period^-<rf a 
great eommander. He repaired all disasters, reinforced 
the weak points, and dosed the broken ranks. He kept 
them in firm array, each portion of his force aiding the 
other, so as not only to bear the full brunt of the enemy^s 
shocks, but to shake their opposing squadrons till they 
had difficulty to maiTifjiiTi th^ ground. 

In the rear of his entrenched camp the king had coax^ 
structed a breast-work made of strong osier Inanches^ 
bound with ropes and supported by wooden pillass^ 
which resisted the arrows. From behind this defenoe 
his soldiers could issue forth, and mount the ramparts 
in front, as safely as if they were clothed in complete 
armour.' 

To carry this position the Normans-must have entered 
the trenches and thence scaled the barriers ; and the 
moment they gained the parapet the battle«^Lxes would 
come into play. The duke, alarmed to find that he 
could make no impression> and that his troops were 
evidently losing confidence, ordered his second line of 
veteran Normans to advance; while he directed the 
archers to give their arrows such an aim as to ensuse 

^ Nomuui chroniclers assert that, by this dexice of Harold's, the 
arrows could do IHtie damage. It was like one immense shield, made' of 
wicker-work, oemented i^th day, and boond together; and^wit^ tfaas 
immense wooden wall the entire TCi^HaVi camp was snrrounded. Thnsy 
if the JfSnglish had not too eagerly pursued the Normans in their pre- 
tended flight, far into tlie plain, where they were surrounded by the 
baaef spearmen, and aurehefs^it would hare been imposnble thai they 
ooHldhave lost- the di^y; and a day not lost to them, wgM.hhy<lamm 
rain to William. — Hist, de Nor. ; Duchesne ; Chron. de Nor. ; Fict. 
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iimr faDing within the English barriers^ not agsinst 
them. 

In tibis attack^ the duke exposed his person so far 
tiliat it was more than once reported he was slain. He 
had three horses killed under him^ and often necessajrily 
alighted to fight on foot. His power of endnranee was 
great; and he thus set an inspiriting example to his aoL- 
diers, applauding the brave^ rebuking the slow^ and shout- 
ing out with vehement gestures, that it was a shame for 
them, who had been victorious over aU the nations they 
nad encountered, to be so long withheld by the En^ish 
firom plucking the crown of victory. It was solely by ihe 
strength of such authority and example, that he could 
sustain the sinking spirits of his troops, who, in fair and 
close encounter with the English, showed their physical 
inferiority ; a distinction which was still more marked 
with regard to the other f(M*eigners. 

^Fhis renewed attack was conducted upon a hrger 
scale, strongly reinforced, but met with no better suc- 
cess. In a conflict for the possession of the first of tiie 
three barriers in the centre outlet, the slaught«* was 
terrific ; William advanced a fresh body of his Normans, 
all the efforts of the confederates being in vain ; and it 
was then that the rage and horrors of this desperate 
" ecnnbat reached their height. The loud cries of the 
English, engaged hand to hand with William's veterans, 
added to its terrors. ^' Holy Rood ! God almighty ! '* 
was iimr battle^'Cry, as they struck the death-blow upon 
the- foe with the last expiring energy of hate. Harold, 
though he had been wounded by the duke's stratagem 
.o£ shooting over the barriers, was still seen encouraging 
ins' troops. Keeping his ranks cloae, he repeatedly ad» 
monished them that they should cut off the heads of the 
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Nomum spears with their axes^ and then slay their 
enemy^ but for no consideration to break their order. 

Unhappily this injunction was repeated in vain. The 
error committed by the EngUsh was fatal — one that in 
war can never be committed twice. The third sustained 
attack of the Normans having been repefled, they issued 
from their positions in great numbers^ eager in pursuit ; 
the retreat, if not feigned, was conducted with great 
order, and the English were in turn repulsed. Still 
they retained their former position; they had been 
engaged from break of day, and it was now high noon. 
After several ineffectual efforts, the Normans again 
began to give way; another report of the duke's death 
being circulated* added to the alarm; and if Harold 
at this juncture could have advanced in compact order, 
the victory had been his own. 

The duke, however, was soon seen traversing Ids front 
ranks at full gallop, with his half-brother, Odo, holding 
the crozier, riding at his side. A few minutes later his 
appearance would have probably failed to retrieve the 
battle. 

Perceiving that open attacks were of no avail, the 

' The report having gained the rear, where an immense number of 
Norman clergy were awaiting the result, a general panic aroee among 
the priests, clerks, and varlets, who were left with the women in charge 
of the baggage. They were with difficulty prevented from taking to 
instant flight Several of the prelates had retired with the bishop of 
Coutances to an eminence, whence they made earnest intercession with 
prayer ; but their chief confidence lay in the valour of their brother 
Odo, who fought like a lion, and occasionally hastened from William's 
side to raise their sinking spirits. He now arrived very opportunely to 
stop their retreat, and, having refreshed himself with some cups of wine, 
he resumed his arms, encouraged the soldiers, and, acting the part of the 
duke's aide-de-camp, was seen directing the officers and men at different 
points of the field.— W. Pict ; Hist de Nor. 
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doke^ after haying restored order, had recourse to one 
of his fayourite stratagems. He ordered a general 
attack on the positions of the English by his whole 
line, but added secret instructions that, in the heat of 
the mSleey his soldiers should again retreat, and on this 
last occasion Harold could no longer restrain the im- 
petuosity of his troops. Of a frank and noble spirit, 
their ardent hope of yictory carried them away. They 
fell into the snare. The Normans, in compact order, 
turned upon their pursuers, who had broken rank, and 
seizing the adyantage pierced their squares on all sides, 
and made a cruel butchery. Yet, in spite of fortune and 
of death, the English fled not, but, throwing themselyes 
into small squares, sustained the fierce shocks of the 
enemy. 

Other disasters, howeyer, were at hand. The duke, 
in giying the signal to wheel and attack, ordered out his 
heayy horse and his reserye, and it was in yain that the 
English still fought like men who beheld the yictory 
unjustly snatched out of their hands. Thrice with his 
cayalry he charged the English wings, while clouds of 
arrows darkened all the plain. From that moment the 
battle was decided, for Harold had already fallen. To- 
wards the eyening, while still unweariedly sustaining his 
army with his yoice and hand, he was struck with an 
arrow through the left eye into the brain, and fell dead 
upon the field. His two brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, 
were also slain, with nearly all the nobles and knights, 
in the battle. 

The old Anglo-Saxon heroism, worthy of a better fate, 
set in that dark eclipse ; the battle-axe no longer ayailed 
against the Norman spear. Each spot of ground where 
they stood was a soldier^s graye. At length, haying 
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fanned into one body, they retired in tolerable older to 
a rising gronnd. Thence they once more rqniked the^ 
Normans with great slaughter, whose commander, count 
Eustace, concluding that the English had received rehi- 
fbroements, fled back to the duke, declaring that if he 
admnced any farther he was lost. While thus speaking 
he was struck to the ground, and the blood gosfaed 
from his nose and mouth, A number of Norman lords 
and knights fdl in this last deadly conflict, till the duke 
withdrew his advanced force, and the English were per- 
mitted to retire unmolested. A considerable body of 
Normans perished in attempting the pursuit over 
low, marshy groimds, covered with sedges and reeds, 
where liiey were either stifled or destroyed by their 
enemies, who were well acquainted with the localities 
of the spot. 

When the English retired to the acclivity, the Nor- 
mans, entering the entrenchments, renewed the carnage 
at every step.^ In the last attack the duke had another 
hovse killed under him; but Toustain, at the head of 
the Norman knights, penetrated to the royal standard. 
There it was that the gallant earl, Harold^s brc^ber, 
and the young Leofvnn, fell covered with wounds. It is 
stated by some writers ' that Harold himself had retired 
to this hiU, and that he had the grief of surviving to see 
the Norman banners raised over the spot wh«re the 
English ensigns had waved. Certain it is that there 
was neither rout nor flight ; so great was the despairiiig 
energy with which the English fought.^ King Harold^ 

» W. Pict ; Wftce ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Ord. Vit. ; Henry ; Hume. 
• Nonv. Wat de Nor. ; W. Pict ; Wace ; Watsingham. 
' It is Btatsd tbat the duke, whenever he ^oke of this tcniSb aad 
h«rd-«oiite8ted field, compared wkh which his former haMes 
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army was exterminated^ but not vanquished;* and Eng- 
land lay paralysed at the feet of the Conqueror. 

It is also a singular fact that there is no record of a 
single prisoner having been made, or of a single English 
soldier having turned his back or fled. It is thus evi- 
dent that the Normans owed their victory to Wilham's 
stratagem, and to the use of the bow, both in reference 
to Harold's death* and to the slaughter it inflicted from a 
distance. Yet the English soon became the most formid- 
able in that Weapon of any nation, and the best marks- 
men in the world. They could discharge their bows ten 
or twelve ranks deep at the same moment and pierce 
almost as many of the enemy. It proved more fatal 
than the harquebuss and the caliver when first brought 
into use ; and the wound was of such a nature as more 
effectually to disable the combatants, especially the horse. 

It is asserted that the Conqueror, passing at night 
over the field of battle, observed a soldier in the act of 
piercing the dead body of a knight with his lance. It 
was the fallen king. Indignant at the sight, he ordered 
the man to be discharged, esteeming it as dishonour- 
able, says the chronicle,'^ to strike an enemy when dead, 
as to turn his back upon him in fight. 

So terminated the memorable battle of Hastings, to 
the astonishment of Europe, which had predicted Wil- 

boys' play, difltinguished it by the title of the Vale of Sanguelae, or the 
Lake of Blood. Other writers say that it was known by that name long 
before. — ^Vest. Ang. ; Clarke ; Speed ; Chron. Sax. ; Ord. Vit. 

* The body of Harold is said to have been found amidst a heap of slain 
by his mistress, Lady Edith, ** with the swan's'neck," who was induced to 
make l^the* search at the request of two monks of Waltham, sent by 
Harold's mother. — ^Vest. Ang. ; MS. Abb. Waltham ; Speed Chron. 

* Hist, de Nor. ; Chrcm. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Duchesne ; 
Ord. Vit. ; W. Pict. 
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li&m^9 failure^ and perhaps to that of the Conqueror 
himself. The results exceeded his most sang^uine ex« 
pectations. Though it was only the commencement of 
a twenty years^ war, to establish his feudal system in 
opposition to the laws of the realm^ it gave him ample 
tune to mature his plans and lay down the scheme of 
his future polity; for he soon saw the neoessity of 
making concessions, and temporising with a people 
possessing the heroism and frank magnammous spirit 
of freedom, which appeared inherent in the Anglo- 
Saxons, He felt that be was anything but a con- 
queror over such a pec^, from whom he had barely 
won a single battle with the aid of half Europe's 
chivalry, by superior art and successful stratagem. 

That night the duke pitched his tents upon the field 
which he had thus won. Soon after the ensuing dawn, 
he commanded his brother Odo to celebrate mass, 
and sing requiems for the dead. He at first refused 
to restore to the weeping parent the body of h&c son ; 
but afterwards gave it up with those of his two brothers 
to the queen-mother, by whom they were interred in 
the abbey of Waltham.* 

William had already registered his forces at St» 
Yalery, and he could easily ascertain the Norman loss, 
stated by some writers to have amoimted to between 
6,000 and 7»000 men; but, upon sufficient data and 
closer examination, it would appear to have approached 
nearer to 12,000 ; without including the missing and 
wounded. Even this aggravated estimate of the 

* The unfortunate mother placed oyer the tomb of her heroic son the 
following emphatic epitaph — Harold Infelig ; and it was also a lasting 
monument to the brilliant fortune of his foe, Gv-glidmus Fdix, — ^Thieiry > 
W. Mahns. 
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slaughter would leave that assigned to the English 

disproportionate^ beyond the limits of probability or 

reasonable comparison. As recorded in the registry 

roll drawn up at the time and deposited at West- 

xainster^ we must admit Harold^s army to have perished 

almost to a man^ when the sum total of the slain is 

placed at upwards of 60^000. Though most English 

liistorians compute the loss of the Normans to have 

exceeded the 6,000 or 7,000 so recorded, they have not 

generally questioned the correctness of the Norman 

computation of the English loss, in the well founded 

belief that it was really enormous. Some error may 

easily have arisen as to placing the figures y or it may 

be conjectured that this number was intended to include 

the wounded and the prisoners, if any/ 

The day after the victory, the duke returned to Has- 
tings, about seven miles from the field, in order to 
refresh his army, and fix upon his plan of prosecuting 
his enterprise. He despatched messengers to announce 
his success to his friends and allies abroad. His 
duchess, now a queen, was found engaged in her devo- 
tions in the Benedictine priory of Notre Dame, near 
St. Severe. The occasion was opportune for the cele- 
bration of a Te Deum to the God of Battles, which 

Though the loss of the English was immense during the last four 
houTB of the battle, these returns on both sides are to be received with 
considerable caution. We must remember that it was William's object 
to strike terror into the people ; to prostrate them after defeat ; and the 
amazing disproportion was well calculated to produce such impression 
and to render the Norman soldiers truly formidable in the eyes of the 
nation. — Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Vie de Guilleaume, &c. ; Abbe Prevost ; 
M. West. M.. Nagerel is the chief Norman authority from whom the 
numbers of the slain were taken — ^professedly from the registry rolls at 
Weslminster. 

VOL. l^ O 
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iras immediateljr peifonaed mih due ceecmaaiB» } aid 
it was decreed tliat, fiom that time^ ihe uam^ of t^ 
priory should receive the pleaaiiig addition of .Bmtmes 
Nowv€Ue» — our kdy of good news — whixdi it letains to 
the present day.'' To his Holiness tibe Pqpe, Willi»Hi 
made a present of king Haapold's staudaxd^ re^ee^nting 
a warrior in the act of striking, wrought curionsly with 
gold and precious stones. 

The complete destruction, or dii^ersion, of the 
English army, withoi£t an effort to rally; the ixiLd 
measures and rapid progress of the Normans, with line 
national consternation every wha?e pK>chiced; at oace 
opened WiUiaan^s way to the long-^iq^ed tfavoaie. 
That throne is still filled by the deex^endants •rf the 
Conqueror, and the greateit families in the realm date 
their origin from the battle of Hastings*' Even before 

' he had resiuned his triumj^al mardb, his arrival in tiie 
capital was daily expected. A univansal panic had 
seized the heart, and for a moment prostrated the 
energies, of the coun^sy; and iks greatest leadero, 
instead of rallying and summoning forth its sta^ngtii 
in their native districts, sunk und^ the blow, and 
supinely awaited the destiny preparing for them. 
With the Conqueror's entry into London « ttew 

. epoch in his extraordinary and eventful career opens 
upon our view« The military head of a fimaU state 
seemed to have achieyed, in a single battle, the most ad- 
venturous and enterprising conquest in the records of 
Europe. Assuming the monarches sceptre, he thence- 
forth appears in the anomalous positkm «f the ruler of 
a comparatively free people, to whose laws he was 

8 Dncarely Nor. Antiq. 

^ Alison, Hist, of Europe vol. L ; Hume, i. ; Hexuigr, iii. ' 
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« 

bound to subscribe, and who submitted, however j 

unwillingly, on such conditions, to acknowledge him as < 

their sovereign. The consequences of such a compact 
Tvere easily to be foreseen ; but in the bitter fruits which 
it bore were also ripened the seeds of British consti* 
tutional Uberty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

William delays his march upon the capital — ^Renews his commnnicationg 
with the Continent — Severities exercised at Romney — Consternation 
of the country and the capital — ^Meeting of Knglish lords and prelates 
— The earls Edwin and Morcar — ^Determination to oppose the Nor* 
mans — Proposed coronation of Edgar Aiheling — ^Distraction of the 
English councils — ^Flight of the two earls — ^Deputation to offer the 
crown to William — His conduct and policy — Prepares to build Normsa 
fortresses — Tower of London — His coronation — Suspects the fidelity of 
the city — Return to his camp at Berkhampstead — Progress throagb 
the country — ^Devastations of the Normans — The feudal laws by which 
he was hound — Provision for his adherents — The English sacrificed — 
False position with the nation — Battie Abbey — System of govezimxent — 
Confiscating plans — Proscription of the English nobility and clergy — 
His military government — Secret police — The most powerful feudal 
sovereign of his times — Internal administration — Courts of law — Con- 
stitutional restraints — Anglo-Saxon laws and customs — Traditionary 
freedom from Egbert to Alfred and Edward the Confessor — Adverse 
to William's policy — Efforts to establish a virtual despotism unsuccess- 
ful — Brilliant court — Architectural labours — Privileges and charters 
— Confirms some old laws and customs — Appoints a Regency — Re- 
visits Normandy — His object and policy — Oppression of the English 
— Plundered by the king's agents — His Norman court — English fol- 
lowers — Norman ladies — Anecdotes of the queen and her court — The 
royal progress through Normandy — ^Insurrections in England — Return 
of the Conqueror, and his prompt suppression of them — Law — ^Exami- 
nation of the merits of rival parties— System pursued by William- 
How far his own — Its evils and advantages. 

With his usual foresight and sagacity^ WilKam, before 
penetrating fiirther into the country, opened eflFective 
communications with Franpe and Normandy. So far 
from being unduly elevated by his mighty conquest/ 

^ It was deemed an extraordinary work of Providence that the Eng- 
lish should have fpyeu. up all for lost after the batUe of Hastmgs, where a 
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"with Ms characteristic caution and moderation, lie 
xaaxched to Dover/ being resolved to commence his pro- 
gress to the capital from that point. The whole of the 
Conqueror's track from Hastings to Dover^ and from 
Z>oyer to London^ is in Domesday Book marked by 
AAi.e commissioners with the significant word devastated. 
A. line also may be easily traced on the maps of his 
entire route to the borough of Southwark. 

William is believed to have first exercised miKtary 

]£LW at Bomney ' upon some of the inhabitants^ for having 

put to deaths as was reported^ a party of his ship- 

^prrecked sailors. Such was the dread of his arrival in 

tlie town of Dover, that the tidings of the battle were 

almost the signal for its surrender. A disastrous fire 

attended his entry into the place ; but, pleased with the 

submission of the inhabitants, the Conqueror is said 

to have remunerated the suflFerers, as if to show that, 

baving thus acknowledged his title, he treated them 

not as enemies but as subiects. 

After restoring the fortifications, and leaving a strong 
garrison in the castle, he set out on his triiunphal pro- 
gress towards London.* Instead of proceeding by the 

angle army only, though a brave one, had perished. W. of Mahns., 
i. HL ; HaUam ; History and Government of the Middle Ages, ii» 158. 

* Sir John Ashbumham, after Harold's defeat, defended Dover 
Castle agunst the invader, who caused him to be beheaded or put to the 
sword. The first of this family mentioned in our peerage is named Ber- 
ham, sheriff of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, and constable of Dover Castle, 
l)eheaded by William. 

' The Normans set fire to it, and reduced it to ashes. The devasta- 
tion of Ronmey, however, does not appear in the record. The filling up 
of the port is said to have occasioned the decay of Old Ronmey, whereas 
ihe new town was vety flourishing in the Conqueror's time. 

* After Harold was sUiin, Edwin and Morcar, Earls of Northumberland 
and Markland, had induced many of the nobiUty to declare Edgar Athe- 
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direct xooAe, he coadmcted lik antiy so* m to seetore ibe 
BkrGngpbuse»9kmf the etm^h J y^ Bmtrey^ 

Httm^^hiie^aiiidBerksliite; iM^tattn^diatrietthraBgk 
which he passed manifestmg: the shghtest sfmptom of 
resistftuee to hk wilL' 'At Walli2igf(»d he passed the 
Thannes^ and then directed his route thnm^b the 
important counties of Odloird, BuchiaglKmi, aiid Hert- 
ford^ until he arrived at the castle of Beikhamrpstead* 
During this progress many of his troops feU sids: and 
died, and it is stated that he was himself seized with a 
vioknt iOness^ whidi excited the alarm of tiiose around 
hinu As he was distressed faowcFer for pfo^raiaras^ smd 
had givc^free tange to the heentioicisnesa of his soldiers^ 
who devastated towns and viUagesy ho pressed Sorwwtdy 
after reeeiinng the submission ef the ddcf mhabitaiits^ 
and in many cases hostages for their goed eondact^ It 

ling fheir kmg ; but the prelates not only cit>sse<I that purpose, but 
snn^ndeivcE Edgacr^ the sext hebr from lihe Sanocr khigs, to the pfeasore 
of the duke. 

Again, when the duke, after hurgreiti yietoiy atHaBtingB, maeofaed his 
army towards Hertfordshire, one Frederic, Abbot of St. Albans^ had 
caused the woods belonging to the church to be felled and the trees to b0 
cast so thick in tite imy^ that the duke was eompefiecf tXK make s circuit • 
to the castle of Beskhampstead.. To this place the abbot, under sureties, 
came to him, and being asked why he alone dared offer tiiat opposition, 
he re^ed, with an assured air, ^that he had done no more than in con> 
science and nature he was bound to do ; and if the residue of Hie clergy . 
had borne the same mind, he should never have pierced the land so far.'* 
" Well,'* answered the duke, '' I know lliat your der^ h powerful 
indeed, but if I live and prosper in my afiairs, I shaU* govern their great- 
ness well enough." Assured^ nothing sooner subverts a state, than that 
one set of subjects shall grow, so great as to be able to overrule aH the 
rest^— Hayward*s Lives, &c. 

^ The paucity of places of defence was one cause why 'Wilfiam so 
rapidly subdued iSbe kingdom. The casOies of Dover, Oxford, and Nor- 
wich are conjectured, though with no gsreat probability, to be of Saxon 
origin. — ^Vestigia Ang. L 174, 5« 



^ 
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probably this necessity for resolute exertion which 
enabled him to throw off his infirmity contraeted £rom 
tfaie noxiou^^ vapours of the low marshy grounds, and 
much resembling the periodical agues or fevers inci- 
dental to them^ 

On repaujaig to Berkhampstead, William^ still watchful 
and prudent, detached a part of his army to erect new 
fortifications in the capital, and to reqtdre the hostages 
"who were delivered up to him. The gates were indeed 
thrown ofen; but he continued to linger in his camp 
till the military occupation of London was complete, and 
necessary preparations had been made for his coro- 
nation. Meanwhile, to show how much his mind was 
at ease, he amused himself with the diversions of 
hunting and hawking in the nei^bourhood/ 

Distraction reigned in the councils of the Anglo* 
Saxon lords and prelates. The feeble effort to raise 
Edgar Atheling to the throne before the Conqueror^s 
arrival melted away at his approach/ The earls Edwin 
and Morcar, haring gained over the primate Stigand, 
ventured to oppose the Conquercnr's march,^ but the 

• W. Pict 205 ; Ord. Vit. 5^2 ; T. Salis. ; R. Hoveden. 

7 wyfiam {Nupoflel^r delftyed his moTemeiits, in order to take advan^ 
tage of circumstances ; and^ if possible, to ascend the throne without the 
legal restrictions exacted by the English from their sovereigns. He thnd 
remained upwards of a week at Dover, partly to recruit his army, in 
wlridi a fktal dysentery broke out, which compelled him to leave his 
sick in the fbrtress. This he repaired and placed in a very formidable 
state of defence. That at Hastings he also strongly fortified and regarri- 
soned, being, according to Ordericus Vltalis, the third which William re- 
stored or erected in England.— Hist. Ang. ; Speed ; Baker ; Vest Ang. ; 
Ord. Vit, 

^ With regard to the opposition offered by the men of Kent, during 
the Conqueror's advance, by which it has been supposed they succeeded 
in retaining their laws and customs, espedaHy that of gavelkind, existing 
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rout of the London troops by 500 Norman horse 
carried fresh dismay into the Anglo-Saxon party. The 
two earls are said to have fled to their estates^ but 
the bishops and clergy^ especially those who had been, 
promoted by King Edward^ sought by their influence to 
induce the inhabitants to open their gates to the Con- 
queror. A deputation was appointed to wait upon the 
duke^ headed by Aldred^ archbishop of York^ accom- 
panied by Edgar Atheling^ Wolstane, bishop of Wor- 
caster, Wilfred, bishop of Hereford, and other prelates 
and nobles. 

William received them in his camp at Berkhampstead, 
and, after they had tendered the usual pledges for their 
allegiance, consented to receive them into favour. It is 
believed that the primate Stigand, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, refused to attend, or to perform the ceremony of the 
duke's coronation — ^a want of policy which soon opened 
the way for his successor, the ambitious Lan&anc. 

Aldred, in the name of the deputation, invited William 
to ascend the vacant throne, there being no prince more 
worthy to assume the reins of government.* The duke, 
by no means anxious to accept the ofler upon the con- 
4itions prescribed to the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, replied 

to this day, the whole would seem to be an ingenious fiction, flattering- 
to national pride and feeling. We find no allusion in '< William of 
Poitou," or in the most impartial of our early historians, to any terms 
made ly the people of Kent for the preservation of their ancient laws 
and privileges. They are stated to have approached the Conqueror, as 
king Malcolm did Macbeth, with a moving forest to distract his atten- 
tion, and ^hide perhaps the paucify of their mmibers, and to have de- 
clared that they preferred death to the loss of their laws, which William, 
promised to respect. — Speed ; TyrreU ; Mazeres. 

* It has been said that William, like Augustus, came to the empire 
neither by conquest nor by usurpation, nor inh^tance, nor election ; but 
fby a Btraoge mixture of all these rights. — ^Vestigia Anglicana. 
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^^tliat he was more desirous to see peace established 
throughout the land than eyen to wear a crown,'' and 
^expressed at the same time a wish that the ceremony of 
his coronation should be delayed^ until his consort^ the 
duchess Matilda, should arrive to participate in that 
ceremony. On being reminded of the inconvenience 
of delay, and its being contrary to English customs, he 
consented to accept the title of king, and gave orders 
that the coronation should take place at the celebration 
of the approaching Christmas festival ; just two months 
from the date of his entering London.* 

During the interval, WiUiam appears to have already 
engaged in plans for the construction of those fortresses 
to overawe his new subjects, afterwards carried to such 
an extent in all the principal towns, and along the line 
of coasts in every direction. Nor is it improbable that 
he now commenced that vast military edifice, the Tower ; 
— ^the grand point of support for the long-meditated 
royal and baronial fortresses invested with their 
humbler terrors, in progress through the rural districts, 
each laying claim to that sad distinction : '^ a prison 
and a palace on each hand.'' The royal architect and 
engineer whose designs were adopted by the ducal 
council was Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, who had 
previously erected the castle of Hurstmonceux upon 
the spot where a wooden fort had stood. Next perhaps, 
to the more splendid but less gloomy and terrific 
palace-fortress of Windsor, the grand Tower possessed 

1 ** The duke, presenHy despatched to London, was received with many 
declarations of joy, the lesser in heart, the fairer in appearance, and upon 
■Christmas-day next following was crowned king. Now the means wherehy 
this victory was assured were the very same whereby it was achieved ; 
even by a stiff and rigorous hand." — ^Hayward. See also Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, voL i. 
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the pre-€niinait adrmtage of a loyni lesidenee, vmI a* 
gtnm^iold in. tiie creat <^ any ooifaKeak in a o^tal 
wliidk bad evinced so much dispositioii to jeaiat.* 

The iaj of Wiflianr'a cofotiatkHi haTing arrived^ 
Aldredy archbiahq^ oi Yaaik, was sdected fixr the aogaat 
cerenutty <^ placing the crown jxpom. the CosqiKaror'S' 
hrowH. But mare sumptoona and magnificent prepara- 
tioQos were reserved for the second event of thia kind^ 
nponthe arrival of the duchess Matilda.' The first scene 
of WilHaoo's royalty was opened in Westmhutor abbey^ 
which rang with the aormed tread of Norman knights, 
and barons^ whose splendid retinixe, howeTer^ was pnr- 
posely preceded by that of the Engbah lords* Every- 
thing WBA arrayed in a corresponding style of chiTainc 
pomp aoA statebnesa;^ nor was the absence of the 

'^ 3 The Tower appears to haye been the fourth of those grand military 
stmctares erected in England about the period of William^s first corona- 
tion in 1066. The castle of Windiester was baflt in 1067 ; that of 
CSiidieBter iTM tbe sixlb ; and tint of Arundel^ in 1068^ tbe sereoLth^ wiiii. 
another at Exeter in the same year. Those of Warwick, Nottingham,- 
York, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, were all built during aae year. There 
was a second and stronger fortress raised at York, and in some other 
pboes, while the lew Saxon edifices were gzeafiy fintiied and extendxNL 
GamlMridge, Ely, and GxfMrd, were the sitea of othera ; but the castles of 
Chester and Stafford were not erected till the year 1076. They had all 
of them Norman governors, and often Norman garrisons, the better to 
hold tile EngHsh in awe and stem sobjectioir. ^Imperium ns artibus 
fariBime zetinetmr quibos partom est" — SaL Cat 

> W. of Hct ; W. of Mahns. ; Nout. Hist de Nor. ; Walsmg^bam ; 
Ypodigma ; S. Dunelm ; Hayward ; Abb^ Prevost ; Henderson. 

^ On the preceding afternoon, we are told, he entered the city on horse- - 
back, and took up his abode at the palace of Blackfriars* On Christmas 
morning he took boat to London Bridge, repaired to & house near London- 
stone, and thence proceeded at tiie head of a splendid cavalcade, smv 
rounded with all the trappings of royalty. Near his person, next to the 
Norman banners, rode the English nobles and officers of state. — Chron. 
Sax. ; NouT. Hist, de Nor. 
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dtickew WBL obstadLe to tlie atiendaitee a£ the rtoik and 
beauty of the laad« Tike arckbiflliop proBoiinced an. 
addr^» suitable to an oeeasdon so extraordinary; and 
in complianee with the Anglo-Saxon laws^ asked the 
English if they chose to aecept WiUiam as their king?"" 
The same qnestion was pat by the bishop of Coutances 
to the Normans ; asad^ both having declared their assent 
by general aeclamation^ WiUiam took the oath uni- 
fonnly tendered at their coronation to the Anglo-Saxon 
monarehsr This comprehended a full acknowledgment 
of the laws of king Edward^ which ensured certain pri- 
vileges to different dassea in the state^ containing the 
elements of ecmstitnticNtial liberty^ as opposed to the 
nature of a jraare despotismJ^ After binding himself to 
othea* coiiditions in rapport of the common laws and 
customs^ WilUam also took an oath to protect those of 
the ehnrch ; to administer justice^ to repress yioknce^ 
and at the instant when the pxehnte placed the crown 

* Therefore we most conclude that there oonld exist no right, without 
tke cOAMDi of the EsbiteB of liie kmgdoniy from relationship to or adop- 
lion by king EdwMd, to justify the isvwUbi «f daka WilfiBm.— Haddon 
MS. Papm, &e., B» M. 

^ See a curious work entitled ArgtuneTUwri AiUimMinarUcuMy B, Mv^ 
»evm; ciUo ffaUam, Hist, cmd Govern, of the Middle Ages, i. 159. 
. The accouitt of the coronation by some of the Norman historians who 
followed William is to be received imith extreme caution. It would other- 
wise be difficult fov us to reconcile William's professions and his alleged 
popularity at the outset with the oppressed and wretched condition of 
the country subsequently. For we are told how he enjoined all his great 
men to observe equity in all their actions^ and ever to regard that Eternal 
Monarch by whose assistance they had overcome ; that, though they 
were victors, they ou^t not to oppress the vanqnishedy who were Chris- 
tians as well as thems^ves, lest they might by their injuries provoke 
those to rise up against them yriiom. they had already subdued. — ^W. Pict . ; 
Tyrrell ; Hallam ; Brodie; Lingard; ProfessorSmythe, Lectures on M. 
V^sL ; Sir J. Maddntosh. . 
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upon his head^ a serene joy, we are told, diffiised itseL 
over the features of all the spectators. 

The Norman guards, however, mistaking the accla- 
mations for some tumult endangering the life of the 
new king, fell upon the people outside, and began to 
set fire to the houses ; nor was it till king William him- 
self appeared in his state robes to assure them of his 
safety that their apprehensions wore allayed, and the 
riot ceased.' 

Almost immediately after his coronation, king Wil- 
liam repaired to his fayourite quarters at Berkhampsrtead, 
where, under the guise perhaps of fpursuing the field 
sports he so much loved, he withdrew from danger, and 
gave time for the unruly Londoners, whose prowess he 
had experienced at Hastings, to accommodate their 
ideas to the rule of a foreign sovereign. Here he held 
open court, and, by his frank and affable carriage, as if 
intent only upon entertainuig his new English lords 
who flocked round him, inviting all the most influential 
princes and thanes to hunt and hawk and feast with him, 
and flattering their national foibles * till he felt himself 
strong enough to seize their lands, succeeded in raising 
high expectations of the justice and clemency of his 

7 One might suppose the Normans to have been fire-worshippers, from 
the extreme love they showed for incendiarism even upon the most 
trifling occasions. Princes, nobles, and even mere youths, vied with each 
other in the employment of their favourite element ; for which we may 
▼ouch the example of William's own sons, when they set fire to one of 
ihe towns of king Philip of France, at whose court they were residing. — 
W. Pict. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist. ; Duchesne. 

^ The conduct of William at Ihe outset of his reign has given rise to 
^iifierent views and discussions respecting his real motives. Whether he 
was an unwilling le^timate monarch, and aimed at becoming a pure 
despot, or whether he was only provoked into tyranny by resistance^ 
he was a profound politician* — ^Alison ; HaUam ; Brodie ; Smythe. 
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future reign. With, the wary policy which he had so suc- 
cessfully practised in Normandy, he at first bestowed 
offices of high trust upon Englishmen^ even upon those 
in whom their family descent and high renown might 
have raised the most aspiring thoughts.* 

Soon afterwjards^ William relinquished his field sports 
and banquetings to make a progress through Essex and 
other parts^ and receive the homage of those lords and 
prelates who had declined to attend at his coronation. 
Among these ranked the two brother earls, Edwin and 
Morcar^ whose subsequent conduct offered so striking 
a contrast to their new professions.' 

That the new monarch was in some degree the slave 
of the feudal poUcy he sought to exercise over all classes, 
and of his own systematic aggrandisement, no one can 
doubt who has traced step by step the difficulties and 
vicissitudes of his strange and unprecedented career* 
He soon found it impossible to govern with the same 
success as in Normandy, and to dictate new laws to 
England. He could not even display the same cle^ 
mency and impartiality; for he felt bound to recom- 
pense, at the expense of the vanquished, the nobles and 
the army who had so zealously supported him. Thus 
his desire to promote the prosperity and happiness of 

9 Hallam ; Hist of Middle Ages, 17, 161 ; Ord. Vit. 520 ; Duchesne ; 
Hist Nor., &c. 

^ For some- time William seemed really dearous of conciliating these 
two distinguished noblemen, deservedly beloved by the people, as well a» 
Edgar Atheling, whom he treated with kindness and respect. His change 
of policy was probably the work of those needy adventurers who followed 
him. Having acquired expensive habits, their desires were insatiable ; 
and, to gratify their demands, ahnost the whole landed property of Eng- 
land was in a few years confiscated. Hardly any conquest since the fall 
of Rome has been so violent or attended with such spoliation, contumely,- 
and insult — ^Alison ; Hist, of Europe ;• Hume L } Thierry il ; L 16. 
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tiie ^gHidi^ had he been abioere^ msold have heem. h 
practicable. Hie smiui obtained from fibroid's iateamary 
were soon exhausted, paztiy m paying the troops^ ^nd 
partly in bailding, or in benefiietions to diflEiHeBtflaoaiafi- 
teries and public dhjuritieB. 

The fonndationof the dbnrchand aUbey of St. Mmrtin, 
known by Ihe name of Battle Abbey, on tiie «pot ^wheare 
HaiokL was said to have xaised his standard, or to ha^ 
fallen/ was no triyial expense. It was one of ihoac 
objects, eombiDing wcaldly pride, pio(y, and eharisly, in 
which both WiBiam and his ctmsort fdtt deejay inte- 
rested, as tending to pe rp e t oate at once their public 
and devotional kbovrs and ihekr names.* Bnt these 
w^:e the ooenpotions of William^s less ansioas hours, 
when he could withdraw his attention £«om the cares of 
a gov^^rament at varianee with tibe Angle-Saxon laws, 
•so ill defined between the dbeiimstBxiceB of eonqoesit 
and electi^i, and consequently so ill adapted tot the 
attainment of popular and useful purposes. Old ens- 
toms, laws, and habits offered to such a gOY^^nment a 
^asi^Te but often effectual resdatance, defying Treated 
attempts eith^ to overflrrow them or to engraft upcm 
Ihem to any extent foreign institutions, much less 

2 W. Pict. ; W. of Malmg, ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ' 

3 Sitki^ AJabey haa been oekfhrated by nearly aQ .cfao?oiiicl€M in almost 
every language, especially in Latin verse, and the qniiiat .Biwijliiih Af 
•Robert of ^loneesteE. IWUHau A&d Alatflda buZlt aeveaal Dttnrs in 
JiDglaiidy {Mvticalacly ^ne st Bermcoidsey, bnt of wHeb not aa^ zenuuniB 
so enlare fitill exist A portifisi of Battle Abbey bae fiinee been .converted 
into a inatD8ioD,-se0eBtty -the inroperty and ibe vssidaiieeiaf ttbe Webster 
faauily. It mnst baivebefia a imly noble pile ; ibe «gate4i0«ee is pirar 
servfid in its |xristine state, and in it ave bold ihe vn^storial seeaiani 
velatmg to tibe jurisdiction of the place. Tbe ball wasim^paifiGeiit indeed ; 
and the Idtoben, avehed ^opbt Ibsoiighonty vnm so spadous as ito>eaBiain 
fire fiBPrplace8«-^Eaby>in.VinCfcw9iBu ; Dosneel ; Y^ttia^^kjo^ ; MaaaaiieQiL 
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usages and mannms^ tivongh iiie bulk vi tibe oom- 
iBiiiiitj'. 

T%e Wittena^emote^ liowever^ or council of wke men^ 
by no means foonded xqson 1»oadand popolar prindpleB 
.under tbe Anglo-Saxons^ became, niidfir i^ inflnenoe 
of ikod Conquest, mope and more arktocratical. So far 
from admitting the Commons to its assemblies, these 
'graduallf became less ^freqaest, till tiiejr at last caused 
an important ev«nt/ In fact, with Hie progress of ibe 
fieiidal system, it dianged ihe dbaxacter of its rq^oeseaa- 
tation, and it was imp^^eeptiMy merged in the great 
council oi ihd iN'orman prdates and barons, in which 
the janflqanoe of WiBiam was as predominant as that of 
an administration in oar modern House of Commons. 
The masses, much less the servile population, were not 
represented in it; tiieir privileges were intesrviw^en with 
'tibe &iidal system ; ai>d it is the opinion of Mr. Turner'^ 
tbat the Wittenaganote never consisted of any portion 
of what we should term the Commons. 

England, in trutibi, was destined to go Hirou^ a political 
ordeal, from whidi, terrible as it was, she rose ustsullied, 
erect, and fearless as before. It socm became manifest 
that, witii all the aid of mercenary armies and dnngecm 
towers, no conquest, no absolute dominion, could destroy 
a whole people^s knowledge of freedom, habits of thought, 
usages, and language. William no doubt was perfeddy 
sensible of this great troth, t^ugh his avarice and am- 
bition, impelled by tiie system pursued by himself and 
his followers, led him greatly to underrate its strength, 
and blinded him to its final triumph under the rule of 
his not distant successors. For it required no uncommon 

* PiDfeBBor SmyA^ Lee. on Modfim Hist, Lee. t^ l&i. 

* Ang^o-SaxoDB, toI. L Smythe, Lee. t. idem. 
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share of sagacity to discover that, in the words of a dis^ 
tinguished and impartial writer/ if the land of a country 
be appropriated by a few^ and the many have no manu- 
factures to exchange for the produce of the soil^ the lot 
of the latter must under any form of government be 
slavery and wretchedness. Without an equivalent to 
purchase the means of subsistence^ they have only the 
melancholy altertkative of starving or of submitting to 
the conditions which the owners of the soil choose to 
impose. Such was the feudal system under which every 
large estate was a petty principality with one absolute 
lord, whose vast number of dependants, while they con- 
stituted his pride and boast, as well as the foundation of 
his power, were only retained on the condition of implicit 
obedience/ 

Next to the establishment of the feudal power, that of 
a strict system of police was the object of William's 
earliest attention. Instead of the effective self-govern- 
ment introduced by the great Al&ed and his successors, 
throughout the districts and hundreds, by means of the 
resident authorities in local courts, he aimed at substi- 
tuting for it the feudal sway of the barons, under the 
military suzerainship so favourable to the centralising 
power of the crown.® Such a poUce, as experienced in 
Normandy, had its advantages in curbing the military 
and feudal Ucence, especially of the minor barons and 
their satellites, and in preserving the public peace. So 
ably and successfully did he administer it for some 

* Brodie, Intro, to Hist, of the British Empire, &c. i. p. 2. 
7 Brodie, ibid. 

* Hallam ; Brodie ; Mackintosh ; Lingard. William had introduced 
the feudal system, and those who held immediately of the Crown, became 
in consequence members of the great national council. — Smythe, Lecture 
V. 153. 
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period after his accession^ that travellers and individuals 
we are told, of every rank/ might traverse the country 
with safety from end to end. While productive, how- 
ever, of some collateral benefits, this system was subject 
to great abuse, tainted as it was with the inherent vice 
of general and absolute as distinct from local and re- 
stricted rule, such as had obtained under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. Its dangerous tendency under the con-^ 
trol of the Crown was first shown by the illegal arrest 
of the Earl of Gloucester, and the confiscation, by royal 
edict, of all his estates, which were declared forfeited to 
the Crown. This violent and despotic act, to which we 
have .before alluded, is believed to have been prompted 
by Matilda, in a spirit of fierce hatred and revenge that 
has few parallels. In the first year of William^s reign, 
says the Chronicle, Matilda obtained from her lord the 
grant of all Brithric Meaw^s lands and honours, and 
she then caused the unfortunate Saxon to be seized at 
his manor of Hamlye and removed to Winchester, where^ 
he is said to have died in prison, and to have beeuv 
privately buried.* The allegation alone, without strong 
corroborative proofs, of a crime of so dark a dye would 
not readily have obtained credit with posterity, but, un- 
fortunately for the reputation of the princess who per-^ 
petrated it in the hour of triumph and prosperity, it is 
left too apparent, too glaring, upon the page of contem- 
porary history to admit of a moment's doubt.' 

• Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; W. Pict. ; W. of Malms. ; Wace ; Waising- 
ham ; Ypodigma ; Ord. Vit. ; Henry ; Hume ; Tyrrell. 

1 Thierry ; Aiig.-Nor. Chron. of Tewksbury ; Leland, Coll. ; Cotton 
MSS. ; Monasticon ; Doomsday Book ; Hist, of Gloucester. 

3 In addition to the topographical history of the times, the record' 
appears also in Doomsday Book, where it is mentioned that Aveling, 
Tewksbury, Fairford, Thombury, Whitenhurst, and other possessions in 
VOL. I. P 
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This daring and flagitious deed — ^perpetrated so soon 
after William^s accession^ the moment he felt himseK 
firmly seated npon his throne^ and well supported by Ids 
military tenures and his new police — ^naturaUy revolted 
or terrified the English^ who had relied upon the pledges 
taken at his coronation, and upon his prerious mild 
deportment towards the barons and the princes of the 
Anglo-Saxon line. A few of the most politic, taking 
the alarm, and anticipating the evils to come, threw up 
their offices^ sold their estates, and retired to foreign 
lands, where, in no long time, they were joined by 
numbers of their less wary countrymen, stripped of all 
they possessed. The stem discipline of WiUiam^s 
secret police was exceeded only by that of his army, 
which he had strongly reinforced, and of his great feudal 
vassals from whom the military chain descended, bind- 
ing in a stricter grasp as it approached the lower links. 
The mask once thrown aside, the Conqueror, no longer 
affecting the moderation or the deportment of a limited 
monarch, prepared in good earnest to carry on the war 
against the people, and to retain by military policy that 
which he had won by the sword. StiU it seemed to be 
his object that no one should confiscate their property, 
and oppress or destroy them, but himself. He expressed 
his anxiety to restrain the excesses of his great vassals 
and other subordinate authorities, as if jealous of their 
participation, and apprehensive that the spoils of the 
English as a nation would be divided too fast. 

Gloucestershire^ formerly belonging to BriHuric the son of Algar, were 
granted to Matilda by the Conqueror, and, after her death reverting to 
the Crown, were by William again bestowed on their second son, William 
Rufiis. Matilda, it is known, also deprived Gloucester of its charter and 
civic privileges, because it was the dty of the unhappy Brithric, and 
manifested some sympathy for his fate. , 
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Wliile he thus gradually extended his sovereignty, 
and governed his nobles with a more vigorous sway 
than any feudal prince or chief in Europe, he appears 
also to have calculated upon those insurrections of an 
oppressed people, which would enable him to enlarge 
and consolidate his royal prerogatives, and hold the 
same unlimited sway over the people as he soon exercised 
over the great councils of the State. The Conquest, in 
this sense, so far from beiag the result of one battle or 
of a single campaign, involved a war against the superior 
character, power, and freedom inherent in the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy and institutions, which William in 
vain attempted to eradicate or to subdue.* 

It is evident, therefore, that while the new king gave 
the most prudent, moderate, and even humane injunc- 
tions to his prelates and nobles, it was his secret policy 
to encourage the disorders and rapacity of his greater 
followers, who, as in the case of his brother Odo, when 
they had amply glutted themselves with the public 
spoils, were deemed worthy of being themselves made 
the royal prey. Eulers of fertile provinces, they 
were destined in their turn to feel the pressure of a 
royal hand, not less severe than that which they inflicted 
upon the authorities and people beneath them ; and, by 
a sort of feudal privilege, the political sponges were 
alternately filled and emptied, the last and fullest being 
reserved for the royal treasury itself. Had William 
been really desirous of repressing the violence and 
restraining the gross excesses of his nobles and the 
subordinate vassals, he could have succeeded by the 
same means as he had employed in Normandy, and the 
English would not so early, if at all, have broken out 

3 Brodie ; Hallam ; Mackintosh ; Alison ; Thierrjr ; Henry ; Liagard. 
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into insurrection. Had he respected their bravery, or 
felt for their misfortunes, instead of indulging the ran- 
corous enmity and insatiable desire of revenge which 
embittered even his last moments, it is impossible that 
the name of Englishman should have fallen so low as 
soon to become a term of reproach, and that none of 
native birth should have been admitted to any office or 
authority ; an exclusion second only to confiscation or 
exile, and which was continued for nearly a century 
and a half. 

Yet this systematic oppression, conducted by policy, 
and instigated by passion, by the worst of passions — 
ambition, avarice, and revenge — did not prevent his 
granting exclusive rights and privileges similar, only 
in a smaller degree, to his own, in order to enrich his 
exchequer; but the effect of this was by degrees to 
create a rival democratic power, which threatened to 
subvert the thrones of his less politic successors. Had 
he not aimed at absolute sovereignty, had he not 
given a free license to his great vassals and their 
retainers, to his army when in action, and to the silent 
terrorism of his spies and police, it is incredible that 
the Normans would have dared to carry matters to such 
an extreme against the English, or have succeeded, after 
plundering them of their property, in trampHng them 
under their feet. More than one of William^s more 
honest adherents refused to join in the exterminating 
crusade, declaring that they had land enough at home, 
and did not wish to despoil that of other people. Or is 
it at aU probable that, with a monarch weU-disposed 
towards his English subjects, so attached to law and 
discipline, so stem and terrible in his anger, his depend- 
ents would have ventured upon those violent and illegal 
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measures and acts of outrage which marked their con- 
cliict in their treatment of the vanquished? On the 
other hand, we are assured* that the Normans were 
astonished at their own power, became as it were mad 
"with pride, and imagined that they might do whatever 
they pleased to the English. Young ladies of the highest 
rank and greatest beauty, having lost their fathers, bro- 
thers, and protectors, and being violated by armed 
ruffians, called upon Death to come to their relief.* 
Happy those who found sanctuary, or made their escape 
into the convents ! 

Excesses and enormities like these could have had 
their origin only in a studied contempt, sanctioned by 
the monarch, for everything English; for the most 
sacred ties ; for the exercise of honour, justice, or any 
virtue whatever in connection with the vanquished. No 
efforts appear to have been made by him to allay 
the jealousies of a conquered people, to lighten the 
yoke of his feudal aristocracy, heavy as it was, or to 
obtain the confidence of his new subjects, by his impar- 
tiality, his clemency or his justice. In his love of domi- 
nion aud vengeance, he seemed to have forgotten the 
more liberal and magnanimous sentiments which actu- 
ated him in his government of Normandy. Acting in 
the spirit of the maxim that *^ to divide is to rule,^^ he 
extended the same policy to his foreign relations, and, 
aware that the clatms of the Danish kings to the sove- 
reignty of England still existed, he left no means 

< Ord. Vit. ; Walsingham ; W. Pict. ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. 

^ Yet at this very time William, it is said, was granting to the citizens. 
of London the first charter they ever possessed, " which is written in 
the Saxon tongue, and sealed with green wax, and expressed in eight or- 
nine lines." — Fabyan's Chron. edited by Sir H. Ellis. >^ 
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untried to create ditinons in their oonncib; and Ms 
endeavoiiTBweresiiccessfiiL The Norwegians supported 
Magnns^ the son of Ohns^ while the Danes acknowledged 
only Cannte the Third. Tom by these factions, it was 
not difficolt for William to secure adherents among both 
parties in a State where pnbUc offices were pnt up to 
sale, and influence over the authorities was purchased 
by money. He gained over Adelbert, archbishop of 
Hamburg, aman of a busy intriguing spirit, who, by 
fome,«b,'g di«»ri both 7«art^ J^, ^ 4 , 

delayed, but completely marred for a time, the grand 
expedition Ions' proiected asKianst Em^land. 

ter, William cemented his alliance with other powers, 
especially with Anjou, France, and Germany. It was 
his object to prevent or appease aU foreign wars,' until 
ha J .^cela in ».Sbi^ hi. .eT.^, »d I 

consolidating his power in England. With this view he 
cultivated the most amicable relations with the papal 
See, and availed himself of its paramount influence to 
strengthen his connection with foreign courts. The 
grand question as to the right of investitures, destined 
so long to distract the royal councils of England, had 
not yet been mooted, and William, by sanctioning the 
collection of Peter-pence, which had given so much 
umbrage to the Anglo-Saxon church, artfiilly contrived 
to maintain his ascendency in the favour of the Holy 
See. 

Compelled, also, to place himself at the head of the 
grand European movement which fixed the feudal iustead 

' Novis ex rebus aucti, tuta et praesentia, quam] vetera et periculofla 
maliint.— Tacit 1 Ann. 
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of the servile yoke— a mighty change auspicious f o 
future liberty — ^upon the institutions of every European 
nation^ WiUiain appeared at least to be desirous of 
amalgamating the two people as £ar as in such a state of 
affairs might be possible. With this view he promoted 
the union of English ladies of rank with his great Nor- 
man vassals. The distinction he sought to confer ili 
the nuptials of his favourite Montgomery with the 
dowager duchess of Gloucester, was one only of the 
examples which led to the supposition/ that at that 
period he viewed the spirit of national jealousy widi 
disapprobation and pain. He was equally anxious at 
the same time to adopt the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons, if we are to believe some of the Norm^cn 
writers, in the national councils and courts of law; and 
it is asserted that previously to the reign of Henry IDE. 
we cannot discover a deed or law drawn or composed in 
French. Instead of prohibiting the English language, 
it was employed by the Conqueror and his successors in 
their charters, until the reign of Henry II.® There m 
no doubt that at the outset of his reign he obtained the 
reputation of a just and moderate prince ; but his proi- 
fessions were soon too painfully contrasted with Im 
actions to permit the national delusion to last. Wil- 
liam, like his great barons, began to convert his feudal 
privileges and wardship into a source of gain. These 
singular rights or incidents of feudalism did not exist 
in England before the Conquest; they were till then 
peculiar to France and Normandy. Seizing the lands 
in wardship, and selling the heiress in marriage to the 

\ 7 Quarterly Review, y. 34, p. 260 ; HaUam ; Alison. 
* Quarterly Review, v. 34, p. 262, 3 ; WiUdns ; Horeden. 
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highest offer^ though not liegal^ was of firequeut ocdur- 
arcnce.* 

The presence of Edgar Atheling and other Englisli 
princes and earls never appeared to give the slightest 
uneasiness or mnbrage to the Conqueror. Till the fatal 
change in his policy and counsels^ he had confirmed 
tibem in their former dignities^ and invariably treated 
the Saxon heir with the consideration due to a near 
relative and descendant of the pious Edward. This 
change was greatly to be regretted. It interfered with 
the union between the two people^ and obstructed those 
intermarriages which were becoming general^ and would 
have extended to other ranks and to the masses — ^a 
jresult which did not take place for nearly a century 
and a half afterwards. Ducarel^ in his curious account 
of the old Norman families^ gives us some interesting 
anecdotes respecting the intimate connection then sub- 
sisting between England and Normandy. William, 
in 1054, had founded a Benedictine abbey dedicated 
to St. Michael, and another of the same name was built 
Boon after his arrival in England. A Cluniac priory had 
been erected at his request at LongueviUe, in Normandy, 
by Guiffard, subsequently Earl of Buckingham, who after 
the Conquest raised a counterpart to it at LongueviUe in 
England. Albemarle, a village in the Bresle, four leagues 
from Rouen, curtailed into Aumale, gave to a long line 
of French and EngUsh nobility a title which is now 
borne by a French prince and by an English earl. In 
1063 William had consecrated the cathedral of Caen to 
the Holy Virgin, in presence of his queen and court, 

» Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 115 ; Smythe ; Alison ; Stat, of Merton> 
1236 ; Chron. Sax. 
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and a large body of his lords and prelates. In England 
it "was his ambition to found edi&ces of a similar charac- 
ter ; and, by the prosecution of such plans, the interests 
and property of the two people would have become 
earlier blended, in conjunction with their habits, fashions, 
and amusements. Like a new graft upon some noble 
stem, they would soon have been absorbed and become 
DBxt of the national tree. For some time mutual pos- 
sessions and famUy connections prevaUed in both coun- 
tries; and it was this growing union which rendered a 
'knowledge of the Norman history and manners so 
essential to a clear appreciation of those of the English. 
It is remarkable how this forced intercourse, in the first 
instance, gave rise to close resemblances of names and 
titles, and to near reliationship in families wholly igno- 
rant of their common descent, and who, with their 
collateral branches, have many a time since engaged 
each other in deadly wars, and shed their kindred blood 
in the battle-field.* 

It has been remarked that, for some time after the 
Conquest, the county courts for the distribution of 
justice, though greatly modified by William, were still 
retained. They soon fell into insignificance as courts 
of law, but did not cease to be of importance on account 
of the new functions attributed to them of electing she- 
riffs, coroners, and knights of the shii*e. The observa- 
tion of Hume, that the institution of county courts 
has had greater effects in the government than have yet 
been distiactly pointed out by historians or traced by 
antiquaries, is not without foundation. To these courta 
may be ascribed that mutual sympathy and community 
of interest between the freeholders and the great barons 

^ Ducarel, fol. ed. ; Thierry ; Sismondi ; L' Art de Verifier lea Dates* 
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in their joint straggles against the Crown^ so Temarkable 
in the history of England^ and so fortonate in their 
results to public liberty.' 

To the same institution^ at a subsequent period^ we 
owe the formation of a representative body pecuUar to 
this country^ which long served as a connecting link 
between the military aristocracy and the peaceful and 
industrious classes of the community; and^ when finaUj 
merged in the representation of the cities and boroughs 
it contributed to elevate the great body of the nation 
to that weight and importance in the State^ which 
have been the main source of all that is excellent or 
admirable in our constitution.' 

To the early modifications introduced by the G>n- 
queror into this institution^ as into so many others of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, with whatever interested views, 
we are perhaps indebted for some of those advantages, 
and the degree of freedom and national distinction 
as compared with other nations, which we now 
enjoy. While blaming therefore the arbitrary con- 
duct, the ambition, avarice, and revenge, manifested 
during the progress of his reign, we must not be 
insensible to WiUiam^s exalted merits as a lawgiver 
and a statesman, as a great ruler, capable of dis- 
playing a master-mind both in the cabinet and in 
the field, but the lustre of whose great qualities was 
dimmed and almost de&ced by the darkness of his 
passions. In those party estimates of his character 
and of his conquest which have tended to eonfiise 
rather than to throw light upon the real influence ex- 
ercised by William upon the laws and institutions of 

3 Edinburgh Eeview, v. 26 ; Thierry ; Hallam ; Alison ; Sismondi ; 
Smyth ; Brodie. * Ibid. 
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tlie country^ there haye not been wanting writers to 
assert that he ascended the throne by the most indefea- 
sible of all title&-~conquest — and ruled^ and was enti- 
tled to rule^ as an absolute sovereign. He accordingly 
eiiacted laws^ imposed taxes^ and administered justice 
agreeably to his own will and pleasure^ with no greater 
restraint from legal institutions than the present king 
of Denmark or the autocrat of the Bussias. To such 
adyocates the question seems never to have oocanred^ 
by what possible right could a duke of Normandy^ with 
very limited authority iu his own country^ raised to the 
throne of En^and by the help of independent adven- 
turers^ feudal vassals^ like himself^ of the King of France^ 
attracted to his standard by the promise of lands and 
honours, at once convert himself into a despotic arbiter 
of the lives and fortunes^ not only of the conquered^ 
but of the conquerors. Certainly not by means of the 
feudal system^ for William was not the first to iutro- 
duce its principles into England. He estabUshed, it is 
true, knight service, and introduced some feudal inci- 
dents tUl then unknown to the Saxons. Many parts 
of the system existed in England before his arrival. 
Beneficiary possessions were familiar to the Saxons. 
Feudal homage is repeatedly mentioned in their chroni- 
cles and charters, and even the word vassal occurs as early 
as the time of Alfred. Privileged jurisdictions are fre- 
quently alluded to in their laws; fines for alienations, 
and even escheats in certain cases were not unknown 
to them. Beliefs are described at length in the laws 
of Canute, under the name of heriots. 

The feudal system was, in some degree, taking the 
same course in England, before the Conquest, which it 
pursued among the other nations of Europe, and there 
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seems little doubt that^ though the Nomuui invasioii 
had never happened, the same causes which diffused it 
over the continent would have established it in nearly 
the same forms in England.^ 

If the system had been a poHtical arrangement con* 
trived for the purpose of paramount arbitrary control 
in the Crown, how came it to be adopted by a body of 
high-spirited warriors, proud of their independence^ and 
impatient even of just restraint? Does the answer of 
earl Warenne to the commissioners of Edward I. imply 
that such notions were entertained of the Conqueror in 
an age not far removed in time from his own ? When 
that great baron was required to show his title to his 
estate, he drew his sword, observing that William the 
Bastard did not conquer the kingdom for himself alone^ 
but that the barons, and his ancestor among the rest^ 
were joint adventurers in the enterprise. And, in the 
last place, who ever heard of the feudal system being 
favourable to absolute monarchy? To a landed oK- 
garchy it may be so indeed.* 

But William was no common monarch. In spite of 
the protection of their feudal privileges, he brought the 
petty tyrants under his masterly sway, and was almost 
the sole European sovereign of his age who bridled both 
the prelate and the baron, and held them in complete 
subjection to the yoke of the Crown. In vain they 
pleaded and protested, asserted their seignorial rights^ 
rose in arms, and even joined in conspiracies with the 
Saxon earls, the Norman malcontents with the French 
princes, to throw off his stem dominion, and exercise 
the same unbridled power as the great foreign vassals 

* Edinburgh Review, 26, 169-79; Hume; Henry; Tyrrell; Lin- 
gard ; Mackintosh ; Alison ; Brodie. ^ Ibid. 
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under weaker paramoimt rule. They had not even the 
satisfaction of retaliating in full upon their subordinate 
vassals j for the comparatively free institutions of the 
English, upheld by William as far as he found them to 
be consistent with his sovereign aggrandisement, and 
strengthened by the strict discipline of the royal army 
and the police, opposed a barrier to their excesses and 
their absolute will. Some of them, in their discontent, 
followed the example of the self-exiled English lords, 
and retired to their estates iu Normandy, leaving Wil- 
liam to fill up their places with more loyal adherents/ to 
add to the number of his great vassals, and thus to 
swell the amount of his royal rent-roll — ^his grand and 
almost sole object after his accession to the English 
crown. Even here Fortune smiled upon his eflforts. 
Instead of dissipating his resources, or submitting to 
solicit or enforce extraordinary aid, he offered a rare 
exception to the improvidence of contemporary sove- 
reigns, and to the mean expedients and neediness of so 
many of his successors. He grasped boldly, confiscated 
largely, and put up his crown lands to the highest bid-, 
ders ; but this he did at the expense of the great lords 
who had offended him, not of the people who by such a 
summary process were often relieved from despotic and 
grinding extortioners, and became at least serfs and 
vassals of the Crown.' 

* It was this indignation at the restriction of their feudal power in 
England which induced some of them to declare that they would no longer 
join in robbing and despoiling the English, for they had land enough to 
cultivate at home. Roger de Beaumont, and a few others, declined to 
follow the expedition at all. 

7 In one sense the popular character of William's government was 
shown by the number of courts and parliaments held during his reign. 
King William I., in the sixth year of his reign, held his court at Win- 
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In conformity with liis views of checking the unbridled 
power and spoliations of his barons^ WiUiain early 
adopted measures to raise up the antagonist influeiice of 
corporate bodies^ which he clearly saw could not fail to 
replenish his exchequer to an equal or greater extent 
tlum his vassals of tilie soil. He confirmed the existing 
privileges of the city of London^ and those of the prin- 
cipal towns throughout the kingdom. In regard to 
the nature of these privileges, if we may believe con- 
temporary writers^ they contained within them the 
germs of popular power, and estabhshed a sort of gra- 
duated scale of civil liberty, by which the slow rise from 

Chester, at the feast of Easter. There the great cause between Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas, archbishop of York, concemmg 
the primacy, was first entered upon. At the Whitsontide following, 
the king held his court at Windsor ; and there that cause was detennined 
in the presence of the king, and of divers bishops and others. l£x Autogr. 
in Archwo EccUske Christi Ca/nitfaar, The tenor of this instrument may 
be also seen in Malm., Hist,, 1. iii. p. 117.] In the nineteenth year of his 
reign, at Christmas, he held his court at Gloucester, at Easter at Win. 
Chester, at Whitsuntide at London or Westminster ; and knighted his 
son Henry, and took homage of all the land*holders of England, to whose 
fee soever they belonged, and afterwards fealty ; and then, having levied 
great sums of money upon such of his subjects as were really or colourably 
obnoxious, he went into Normandy. [RucUtomy Hist, Wintoa apod Angl. 
Sax,f t. i. p. 258.] In or about the year 1085, at Christmas, he held his 
court (with his nobles) IChron, Sax, (E, Gibson^ ad a.d. 1085] at Glou- 
cester, where he gave bishoprics to three of his chaplams, viz., to Maurice 
that of London, to William that of Thetford, to Robert that of Chester. 
In the next year, he commanded the prelates, barons, and sheriffs, with 
their knights, to meet him at Salisbury, and there he took an oath of 
fealty of their knights. [Hoved,^ P. I. 460, n. 20, 30.] He was a very 
.magnificent prince, and wore his crown three tunes a year, when he was 
in England ; at Easter he wore it at Wmchester, at Whitsuntide at 
Westminster, and at Christmas at Gloucester. And at those times there 
used to be with him all the great men of England; archbishops and 
bishops, abbots and earls, theines apd knights. ]^Chr(m Sax, p. ISO, ad 
mm, 1086.] — ^Madox, History of the Exchequer. 
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serfcloia may be said to have been first ensured. This^ 
liO"wever, was pre-eminently the work of Christianity/ 
at the period of the introduction of which into England 
no people was more deeply imbruted in the revolting 
horrors of idolatry, slavery, ignorance, and superstition. 
I£ow strong must the servile spirit, the peculiar stain 
and reproach of paganism, have been, when even in the 
national contract of Magna Charta, where the privileges 
of the barons and the freemen were so anxiously pro 
vided for, no stipulation of any importance was made for 
the extensive chuss of husbandmen and slaves ! ^ For 
these, the Conquest and the subsequent extension of the 
feudal tenures laid the foundation of future emancipa- 
tion ; and the free classes of English yeomanry, citizens, 
and civilians, received fresh importance, and were re- 
cruited from the ranks of those fair-haired Saxon slaves 
who had once been publicly exposed for sale at Borne. 
The brilliant and imposing court, which William soon 
afterwards displayed, gave to his first pc^ular measures 
a fresh but illusory charm. They were received as an 
earnest, we are told, of the enlightened and impartial 
policy of his future government. And it was natural 
that a delusion so agreeable should be readily cherished, 
whether we regard the splendour of the new monarches 
miUtary regulations, the vast results of such a victory, 

^ A smgolar anecdote relating to iihis memorable eirent has been re- 
corded. An embaray of British idolaters, before proceeding to meet 
Augustine, the Papal envoy, consulted a neighbouring hermit upon the 
subject '' If on your arrival/' he said, ^^ Augustine rises to salute you, 
he is a messenger from God ; but if he do not, he is proud, and have no 
more to do with him." ** VCTily," adds the writer, " this ancient recluse 
was no fool." — ^Vest. Ang. i. 97 ; Sir J. Mackintosh. It is pleasiug to 
reflect that the fair sex had the merit of introdudng Christianity into the 
most considerable kingdoms of the heptarchy. — ^Ibid. 

9 Alison, i. 44. 
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an event so memorabli^ and a revolntion so oomplete, 
all was calculated to impress tlie imagination and aure 
the mind; and we cannot wonder that the l<^g1i«l* at 
first tmned their eyes to the brighter side of the picture, 
too happy in applauding the politic clemency and justice 
which had too short a date. The completion of the 
chain of fortresses with which he drew round the yan- 
qnished an iron cordon^ serving both for exterior and 
internal defence ; his dismissal of Englishmen from their 
offices^ his placing the command of the castles and the 
government of towns and districts in the hands of the 
Normans^ and his confiscation of the lands of the Earl 
of Gloucester and other noblemen^ dispelled their agree- 
able presages with a mde hand. The restoration, like- 
wise^ of the Anglo-Saxon fortresses/ comparatively 
neglected^ with the rapid construction of camps and 
barracks^ in stations selected to overawe the chief 
towns^ gradually opened the eyes of the people to the 
real nature of William's designs. It annoyed them to 
reflect that they were subjected to Frenchmen, for so the 
Normans were designated, and the latter were them- 
selves prouder of that distinction than of their fraternity 
with a greater people. They were called so likewise in 
the laws of William, and in the charters of that prince 

^ The NormaiiBy magnificent as ihey were, seem at first to have entered 
this country with ideas of fortification qnite different fix)m and inferior to 
those of the Saxons ; though they afterwards adopted the latter, and evea 
greatly improved upon them. Theur first castles and their first style of 
architecture are almost eyerywhere to he distinguished. Descended 
from the Dane8> they still retained Danish ideas, and considered the high 
mount as the most essential part of the fortress. As therefore the high 
insulated hill is characteristic of almost every Danish camp, so the same 
kind of hill, as the basis of a round tower, is characteristic of all the first 
Norman castlesr— Archseologia, yoL yi 237 ; Stowe's Annals ; Vestigia 
Ang. 
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and of his successors for a century after the Conquest. 
By adoption at least they were in all things French.* 

fVom this epoch the old Saxon aristocracy and serf- 
dom were slowly superseded by the graduated scale of 
feudal tenures^ and its concentrating^ exclusive^ ai;id class 
laws, which struck their roots vigorously into the English 
soil. AH the important points from which danger was 
apprehended were compelled to receive garrisons ; nor 
was the rigid discipline introduced by the Conqueror 
into his military and police establishments less vigor- 
ously enforced with regard to the civil administration 
of the country. Before March, 1067, and within six 
months after his landing, William had fsucceeded in 
planting his power firmly upon the institutions of the 
people; in laying the foundation of a new system of 
government, the introduction, or rather extension, of 
feudal tenures ; and in smoothing the way, as he hoped, 
for the adoption of the Norman laws, usages, and lan- 
guage.* Peace and order, under the dark shadow of 
his severe military rule, were apparently restored 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

But the Conquest had not yet given rise to the esta- 
blishment of the feudal system in all its rigours. Nor 
had the Pope succeeded in extending his temporal 
supremacy in this remote island, as it was then con- 
sidered, in the manner which was subsequently attempted 
both in William^s reign and in that of his successors. 

Still, in England as in the rest of Europe, the feudal 

• 

3 Seldeni Spicelegia ad Edmerimn, 196 ; Charta Henrici II. in libro * 
rubro Scaccarii ; Henry, Hist, of Brit iii. 554. • • 

^ We are neyertheleas told of a yery praiseworthy effort upon the part 
of William, similar to that of the elder Cato with the Greek ; namely, 
that he endeavoured in advanced life to learn Snglisk, the better to ad- 
minister justice ; but failed on account of his age. — Ord. Vit. 520. 
VOL. I. Q 
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system and the papal power were making rapid strides, 
though in the former country they were attended with 
some fortunate pecoliazities^ some advaxitages to eotin- 
terbalance their evils — evils which in other States prov^ed 
such serious impediments to the improvemait of hnman 
happiness/ 

Early in his reign^ about the same period^ William 
is stated to have followed the example of Canute the 
Oreat^ by re*enacting and confirming the statutes of 
his predecessors ; and we nuist consider the laws which 
are extant under his name as closing the series of mo* 
numents of Anglo-Saxon l^islation.'' How these were 
subsequently evaded and became a mere dead letter is 
shown by the best contemporary authorities. But the 
people now with one accord repeatedly demanded the 
restoration of the laws and customs known and used by 
them^ such as had prevailed^ they declared^ in the days 
of holy king Edward the Confessor. With these requi- 
sitions^ William^ like his successors^ ostensibly complied; 
and a statute or capitulary^ purporting to contain the 
laws and customs which king Wilhsm granted to the 
people of England' after the Conquest^ being the same 
which king Edward his cousin maintained before him, 
has been preserved in Romance and in Latin. Both 
texts i^ree so closely as to show that the one is a trans- 
lation of the other. The Latin text is yet extant in 
manuscript. The Romance or Frendi text, which was 
published by Selden, with a Latin version, and after- 
wards by Lambard and Wilkins,from the history ascribed 
to Ingulphus, has long enjoyed the reputation of being 
the original. If so, the code would be indeed a testi- 

^ Smythe, Lee. y. 116-17. ^ Qtuffterly Keview, vol zzziv. 260. 
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mony both of English liberty aad English servitude ; 
for^ whilst it proves th»t WilUaaea respected the Saxon 
laws^ it affords evidence of the plan which he is said to 
have formed for the extirpation of the English tongue/ 
Early in the same year^ the Conqueror became de- 
sirous of revisiting Normandy. He was naturally 
amdouB to rejoin his coxssort^ to whom he was ardently 
attached; as well as to display to the ey«s of his Norman 
court and vassals the wealth and splendour of the spoils 
of England, and to enjoy the fame of his mighty conquest,* 
In the appointment of his council of Regency and 
gOYcmors during his absence, he exhibited the profound 
policy by which his conduct was invariably distin- 
guished. While he left agents of a character liable to 
goad the English into insurrection, he was careful to 
provide against all danger by taking with him the most 
influential of the Saxon nobility, including Edgar Athe- 
ling. He also received the homage of his great vassals 
and other Norman subjects, previously to setting out ; 
made a progress through different counties ; and con- 
firmed the two earls Edwin and Morcar, earl Coxo, 
lord Edric, sumamed the Forester, and others, in pos- 
session of their honours and estates. In many places 
he received at public assemblies the fealty of different 
classes of his subjects, through deputations and the 
heads of corporate bodies whose privileges he had con- 
firmed, conducting himself towards them '^with the 
most engaging afiEability.'^^ He assured them that he 
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had been at great pains to restrain his followers &oza 
abusing his power or inflicting either injuries or insults' 
on his English subjects. 

It is difficult to reconcile these popular professions 
with the measures he adopted subsequently to the 
English outbreaks ; and by many writers his motives in 
regard to revisiting Normandy at this period have 
been considered strange and unaccountable. But if we 
reflect that his newly-acquired power was not yet fully 
consolidated ; that^ by fresh confiscations^ the fruits of 
insurrection, he might extend his prerogatives, and per- 
haps achieve the absolute sovereignty at which he 
aimed; his conduct will be found consistent with the 
policy he had uniformly pursued. Fatal as was the battle 
of Hastings, it had not left him undisputed master of 
the kingdom. The English submitted only upon con- 
ditions ; and, as he had assumed the crown, he was still 
compelled to reign in the character of a constitutional 
sovereign; to summon the usual councils and county 
assemblies ; and, in point of forms, to respect the laws, 
liberties, and usages of the Anglo-Saxons — ^a government 
which, however imperfect, was at variance with the 
spirit of unqualified feudal despotism predominant in 
France and Normandy. Hence William's hesitation to 
accept the crown, offered upon such conditions: he 
trusted to attain by poUcy what it was dangerous to 
avow and enforce — ^the paramount feudal sovereignty 
exercised by his ancestors. A profound master of dis- 
simulation, he resolved to proceed step by. step; to 
excite revolts by the rapacity and oppressions of his 
governors, and, by extending the bounds of confiscation, 
gradually to absorb the entire political power, and, with 
the help of his great barons and prelates, the property 
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of lis Englisli subjects. With such views, lie selected 
as his regents ^the most rapacious and ruthless of his 
Normans ; and, if other proofs of this deep-laid project 
were wanting, the key to unlock his secret motives is to 
be found in the use he afterwards made of the services 
of men compelled to yield up to their employer the 
treasures of which they had despoiled the people. These 
i?vere bishop Odo, his half-brother, and Fitzosborne, 
both equally cruel and overbearing ; who, when the work 
assigned to them was completed, were, under diflferent 
pretexts, deprived of their liberty and their estates. 
They obtained the name of ''the Conqueror^s sponges;" 
but the deluded people, laying the blame upon their spe- 
cial misgovemment, attributed their punishment to the 
king's regard for justice rather than to his tyranny and 
insatiable rapacity. The self-exile of the English 
nobles, and the forfeiture of their estates, were only the 
forerunners of the Norman proscription, of the death of 
the Earl of Northumberland, and the revolt of Fitz- 
osborne and other leaders. Yet, with consummate art, 
William reconciled this virtual tyranny with an appa- 
rently respectftd observance of existing laws. Nor was 
there a measure of severity or confiscation which he 
did not regularly submit to the discussion of his great 
councils, in which his ministerial power was all but 
supreme. 

Having completed his arrangements, the Conqueror 
embarked where he had first landed, at Pevensey, to- 
wards the end of March, 1067.^ He was escorted by a 
gallant squadron, attended by a splendid train of nobles 
of both countries, and a vast collection of the spoils of 

^^Chron. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. Sax. ; Ord. Vit ; W.. 
Pict. 
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the vanqtdshed^ to excite the admiration and please the 
fancy of the qneen and her Nornian court.* The retinue 
he had selected was well adapted to impress his &voimte 
Normans with ideas of English wealth and power^ and, 
by the studied display of the Anglo-Saxon princes and 
earls at his chariot wheds^ to raise a still higher opinion 
of his resistless energies^ talents^ and success. It is a 
proof of his unerring penetration that they were the 
very men whom he had most reason to dread, and who, 
had he left them at home to head the people in his 
absence, might have converted a premeditated revolt £(» 
politic purposes into a new revolution. They were pre- 
cisely those from whom he experienced the most un- 
easiness, and who ultimately rose in arms against him ; 
Edgar Atheling, Stigand the archbishop, the brotl^or 
earls Edwin and Morcar, and all their adherents. To 
give lustre to his mighty^triumph,'* he treated his tall 
and handsome prisoners, for such they really were, wiA 
extraordinary deference and respect. He introduced 
them to his queen and the ladies of her court, who con- 
cealed not their admiration of their manly beauty, their 
piercing blue eyes, fair hair, and briOiant eomj^exion.* 
Though really brought •* to swell the triumph and par- 
take the gale '' of William^s fortunes, their merit and 
accomplishments soon attracted g^iesral admiration, not 
unaccompanied, in many instances, with sentiments <tf 
a warmer nature. The ladies, who had been so long 

2 Chron. de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist de Nor. ; Chron, Sax. ; Ord. Vit ; W. j 

Pict. 
» W. Pict. ; W. of Mahns. ; S. Dnnehn ; WalsingfaAm ; Ypodigma. \ 

^ In this 'admiratioii -the NoKmaoi beauties of Qneen MatHda^s court 
seem to have agreed with the great historian Tacitus, who, in his descrip- 
tion of the Saxons, by no means omitted those graces which struck their 
ancy. 
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deserted by their loyers and husbands^ bad now an 
opportunity of expressing tbeir feelings^ and avenging 
themselves for past nediects by more than vdn re- 

jealousy from their own breasts to those of their too 
<»reless lords. 

Then, the quantity of gold and silver plate, of the 
most elegant and exquisite workmanship, for whidi the 
English were already fsEonous ; the profusion and splen- 
dour of the fabrics; the magnificence of the Saxon 
nobles^ and of the king's officers and body-guards, sur- 
passed everything of the kind before seen. The queen's 
love of ostentation, encomraged by the pride and politic 
motives of her eonsort, appeared to greater advantage 
by the contrast of this extraordinary union of the beauty 
and chivalry of the two nations ; and the series of bril- 
liant festivals which followed, drew also to the Norman 
court immense numbers of the higher ranks from the 
surrounding states. 

The affable, yet dimified deportment of William, and 
thefesdnating mannWandbrillk^^ accomplishments 
of his queen, fiUed even their illustrious guests with ad- 
miration and dehght. This was the true way, if con- 
sistently adhered to, of softening down national asperi- 
ties. The same festivities were repeated at Caen, at 
Fecamp, at Falaise, and at Bouen, after which the king 
and queen proceeded in a sort of triumphal progress, 
surrounded by Enghdi and Norman suites,^ through the 
chief towns and cities of their states. 

The ceremonies of their receiving fealty from the 
citiiieiiB and neighbouring vassals were conducted on 
this occasion with much regal pomp, carried to a still 

f^ Chron. de Nor.; Hist deNor.; W. Fiet; W. of Mafau.; Ord. YU. 
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higher pitch by the obsequious deportment of Philip^ 
King of France. Philip had despatched his uncle Rodolph^ 
at the head of a noble embassy^ to congratulate the neir 
monarchy whose failure he had so confidently predicted, 
not as his English vassal^ but as a brother and an equal, 
who had successfully forced his way within the verge 
of ^^that divinity which doth hedge a king/* 

The Conqueror entertained the French nobles with 
extraordinary magnificence, and returned with them in 
the same royal state to his Norman capital, whither his 
fair consort, attended by Boger de Beaumont,' and 
other members of the Regency, had repaired to welcome 
them. The enthusiastic plaudits of the people must 
have sounded harshly in the ears of the English nobles, 
thus painfully reminded of the influence and power of 
the Conqueror. They must have felt diminished con- 
fidence in the efibrts of theu: countrymen to throw off 
a yoke so galling, so oppressive, and^ so humiliating to 
a great people. 

The archiepiscopal see of Bouen, becoming vacant 
about this period by the death of Maurille, was offered 
by William to the celebrated Lanfranc, and, on his 
declining it, was conferred upon John, bishop of 
Avranches. But before William had time to adopt any 
measures of importance with regard to a more intimate 
connection between the two countries, and to recruit his 
Norman troops in England, his attention was recalled 
&om courtly festivities and family enjoyments to the 
field of action, by no very unexpected news from Eng- 

^ This noble, called Eoger le Barbu, for not adopting ihe new Nor- 
man fashion, had preferred to remain at home, and sent his son on the 
expedition. He was president of ihe Norman council, and united with 
Matilda in the regency ; rumour scrupled not to say in a more tender 
miion, but without any apparent authority. 
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land/ The illegal acts of the subordinate authoritiesunder 
the Crown, and other vassals/ with the pride and tyranny 
of the new governors, had goaded on the people from 
murmurs and complaints into open revolt; and no con- 
ciliatory measures had been resorted to by the Regency. 
The Kentish men, yet mindful of their once free aud 
happy state, were joined by Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, 
and made an attempt to surprise the town and castle of 
Dover.® Edric the Forester rose upon the Norman 
captains in Herefordshire;^ and earl Coxo was soon 
afterwards put to death by his own followers, for per- 
sisting in his submission to the new government. The 
English on all sides were preparing for revolt ; the 
Normans who fell into their hands were put to death, 
and the renewal of a general massacre, as on former 
ocoasions with regard to the Danes, was the subject of 
secret discussion.' The presence of William was im- 
peratively called for by the oppressors who had conjured 
up but could not allay the storm ; and, having appointed 
his son Robert and his consort joint regents, he set sail 
from Dieppe on the sixth of December, and landed on 
the seventh* at Winchelsea. Hence he hastened to 
London, and by thus appearing so unexpectedly, awed 
the malcontents, and confirmed the wavering, and, affect- 
ing the utmost calmness and affability, held his royal 
Christmas as was customary. The mere report of his 
arrival threw discord and contention into the ranks of 
the disaffected; and complete tranquillity, or rather the 

i: "^ Hist, de Nor. ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Vie de Guillaume. 

s Many in the rdgn of William held by a meme tenure small freeholds 
and parcels of manors.— -Hume ; Lingard ; Hallam, ii. 162 ; Alison ^ 
Smythe. 

» Ord. Vit. ; W. Pict. ; Walsingham. * Hoveden, Annal. 258. 

2 W. of Mahns. ; W. Pict. ; Ord. Vit » Ord. Vit. 509. 
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silence of a sadden tnice^ warn Testored. It was destined^ 
however^ to be as speedily broken ;^ liie exfcreme ealmness 
and affability of William were deceitfol^ and only fore- 
boded the tempest. 

Early in tbe sneoeeding year, 1068^ tbe revolts were 
renewed; bnt William was not taken unawares^ nor 
was he suddenly proToked into acts of injustice. He 
proceeded upon system ; he even restored some estates 
which had been wrested from the English during his 
absence ; while he enfiH'ced with increased diligence the 
strictness of his military discipline and of his police/ 

Among other regulations^ it has been asseited that 
William introduced tiiat of the Cfmvre-feu; and thst it 
was now for the first time in England diat 

^ The curfew toITd the kndl of parting day;" 

but it is well known that the same custom was observed 
in France^ Spain^ and other European countries^ and 
that it was no novelty to the Anglo-Saxons themselves.^ 

4 Qrd. Tit. 509. 

^ It was not, however, so efficient jys thai estahKflhfld by king Al&edin 
the hundreds and tithings, whieh united the benefit of complete protection 
with the principle of self-goTemment, opposed alike to feudal and despotic 
oppression. like AUred, iiie lienBan punished enrecy kind of sudreisa- 
tion in his ofiSceiSy and not » few of tiie JB«t Boiorioiis for hnbety and 
corruption exchanged places with the prisoDfirSy were tried, and put to 
death. — Miroir des Justices ; Vestigia Anglicana. 

^ The police act, as relating to the article of the aywvre-feuy was, " 1. At 
the hour of seven, at the socmd ef bell, all dtiaens -asid viBagers to put oat 
fire and candle ; not to leave their owm dwoHings on paan of deadi ; &r 
the better suppression of assassinations and seditions." This admirable 
instrument of a despotic govenzment is startled to have originsfeed with 
the Council of Gaen^ and to have been adopted on account of Ihe insur- 
rections of the barons, though it feA with dooMe pmnshmeBt tipon Hie 
people. It was emphatically termed *^ God's peace,** and formed pert of 
William's edict for the suppression of bnvwls and murders tfafon^out 
his dominions. The curfew is «till tdUed in some ^Estriots -of Nor- 
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It was the some with tbe odious and oppressive tax of 
the Danegelt, revived to replenish the royal treasury, 
considerably exhausted hy the vast sums expended 
during the visit to Normandy, sudi as not even the 
expected confiscations were sufficient to supply. The 
embers of revolt were still smouldering, and the arbitrary 
conduct of the barons at length fanned them into open 
fiame. The English could ill brook so galling a bond- 
age as the curfew,' enforced under such penalties, and 
still less the renewal of the Danish tax; a lasting me- 
morial of their humiliation and thdr misery. This last 
was exacted also in direct violation of a law of Edward, 
which the Conqueror had sworn scrupulously to respect. 
And thus the confidence reposed in him for his first 
apparent efforts to administer impartial justice was for 
ever destroyed. Though levied in the southern districts, 
it was found impracticable to raise the tax in Northum- 
berland; nor yrere William's new edicts much better 
obeyed in other parts of the country,® The people of 
Exeter, at the instigation of Harold^s moth^, Githa, 
seized the fortress, and invoked the adjacent country to 
rise and join in the revolt. The Conqueror hastened to 
the scene (^ danger, and, afber a siege of eighteen days, 

mandy^ where it is called La Retraite. — Ord. Vit. ; Cassan ; Polydore 
Tirg^ ; BucareU 

7 The curfew was generally used also ss a preeantian against fire. 
The teneisADts were then built almost whoQy of wood. But as so much 
obloquy early atUched to the oowcre^fiuy it was •doubtless the seyere 
method of ^iforcing the custom, and at an earlier hour than was usual 
among the Saxons, which gaye so much offence. 

^ Wilfiflsn, at Iftiis period, and fiar some time afiterwards, affected to base 
all his proceedings upon legal and established foundations. This was the 
cause that, in the projected wreck of the English liberties, some vestiges of 
the ancient usages and constitution still remained.— Mackintosh ; Hallam ; 
Alison ; longard ; BrocQe ; Smythe* 
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compelled tlie insurgeiits to submit and implore Iiis 
mercy; while Githa^ with all her treafiures — a prize he 
would willingly have secured — escaped into Flanders.* 

William next inarched into Cornwall^ and^ having 
suppressed the last symptoms of revolt, returned to 
Winchester to hold- the Easter festival with his royal 
consort, who had arrived from Normandy. Their joint 
coronation, as William had promised, on a more splen- 
did scale, was celebrated in the abbey of Westminster,' 
on Whitsunday in the year 1068. In the same year 
the queen was delivered of a fourth son, who was bap- 
tised by the name of Henry, and who afterwards 
ascended the English throne. 

The following months, spent alternately at Berk- 
hampstead, at Windsor, or in the New Forest, were 
perhaps amo^g the few most tranquil and free from 
anxiety of any in this king's active and stormy career. 
Happy in a consort devotedly attached to him, and in 
his young family, both destined to cause him so much 
misery at no distant period, and successfcd in aU 
the objects of his government, he had now time to 
mature those ulterior measures which he had so long 
contemplated. He had reaped the fruits of insurrection 
and added to his power ; he was ambitious of becoming 
a lawgiver as well as a practical despot; and he pre- 
pared a new code, of which the feudal and military 
tenures, with the addition of the Norman usages and 
language, were to form the basis. This mixed code, as 
the groundwork of our liberties, is extremely curious 
and interesting, well deserving the ample and laborious 

» Ord. Vit. 510; Chron. Sax. a.d. 1068. 

^ We omit the details, which are very fully and pleaongly dwelt upon 
by Miss Strickland, in her amusing " lives of the Queens of England." 
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discussion of so many able writers, and of almost all 
our legal and other journals up to the present day. 
The grand division of the inhabitants of England was 
into freemen and slaves. But there were many bodies of 
men named in the Saxon laws and in'^Doomsday Book, 
-whom it is somewhat difficult to arrange in either class ; 
they are the Bordars, Cottars, &c. It is the opinion of 
a most ingenious person that the Ceorles * were slaves. 
A profound investigator of Saxon antiquities, with much 
more likelihood, believes that the villeins of the Saxons 
were not, as in later times, slaves, but cultivators of the 
soil ; an opinion which had long ago been embraced by 
Mr. Burke.' 

It is known that during the reign of William, the 
commune concilium was held ex more at the fixed court 
festivals of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. If any 
national concern was discussed in that assembly, it was 
on these occasions. There is, however, hardly any 
account of the proceedings, unless sometimes on eccle- 
siastical affairs.^ 

When the monkish historians inform us that the 
council was held, they seldom add more than a short 
sentence stating the business for which it met and the 
result of its dehberations. But from this negative evi- 
dence — from the brevity of historians and the loss of 
records — ^it would be wrong to conclude that no discus- 
sions took place in those assemblies except on church 
affairs, and that in other matters the will of the kiag 
was the supreme law which no one ventured to oppose. 

3 Churls. — Sir J. Mackintosh ; Brodie ; Alison ; Hallam. 

3 This yiew is also maintained by a deep-read and well-informed lawyer. 
See Haywood's Banks among the Ang. Sax. 292-294; Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Hist, of Eng. i. 76, 7. , 

^ Histor. Eefiections by Mr. Jopp, &c. 
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There is sufficient autkoxiiy for suj^posiiig that sndh 
not the £acL^ The disenasion ei the affairs of the king- 
dom i» emphaticaBjr dluded to> and th« course of ban. 
ness is desmbed. In one of tiie couneiU of William we 
have left ua & special aecoant of some proeeedb^s of 
great momcBt^ in which there was a differen^ce of 
opinion between the king and the other XDembers of the 
council^ and where> after much delibaration^ he was 
gramonslj pleased to yield to the wishes of his people 
and the prayers of his baronage. In the preamble to 
the laws, ascribed to Edward the Confessor^ we are told 
that the Conqneror^ in the fonrth year of his rdign^ by 
the advice of his barons, appointed twelve noble, wise, 
and learned Englishmen to be chosen by every connty 
in England ; and directed them to appear before himself 
and council, and there declare on oath what were the 
ancient laws and customs of their country, suppressing 
nothing, adding nothing, altmng nothing. When those 
commissioners had made their report, the king was 
inclined to prefer the Danish law to the Saxon, because 
it was more analogous to the law of Normandy. The 
commissioners entreated that they might be permitted 
to preserve the laws of their forefathers, in which they 
had been educated. The king at first refused, but, 
after a protracted debate, at the express instance of his 
barons, he acquiesced in their demand.^ 

With regard to the separation of the ecclesiastical firom 
the civil jurisdiction, we can have no better authority 
than the Conqueror's own words. In a proclamation 
to the sheriffs and freeholders of Essex, Hertfordshire, 

^ * Hist Eefleciioiis, &c. by Mr. Jopp ; Florence of Worcester ; Ead- 
mer ; Lingard ; Henry ; Mackintosh ; Edin. Review ; Alison ; Smythe. 
6 Wilkins, 197-207 ; Edin. Review, vol. xxvi. ^xusm. 
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sad Middlesex^ be e&pBresafy aays tLat^ finaing the 
epiacc^ laws of En^ymd seitliier good in themselves 
nor consistent with the sacred canons^ he had them 
amended bj the advice of his common council^ the 
council of his ardibiahops^ his other bishops and abbots^ 
and all the chief n^n of his kingdom. He goes on to 
say, " and I therdSbre,. in virtue of my royal authority, 
command and dbrect that no bishop or archdeacon shall 
any more treat of the episcopal laws in meetings of the 
hnndred.' 

Xnighfs service was in a similar manner imposed by 
the common conncdl of the kingdom. Among the laws 
ascribed to the Conqueror, there are two that relate to 
the due performance of this service ; and both of these 
state, in the most direct terms, that knight^s fees were 
granted in hereditary right, vrith certain services 
annexed to them ^by the common council of our whole 
kingdom/^ Modem aothcKrs are too apt to consider the 
introduction of knight^s service as an intolerable impo- 
sition. They forget that, before the Conquest, all lands 
were subjected to the trinoda necessitcuiy one part of 
which consisted in the obligation of military service. 
Knight^s service was the introduction of a more fixed and 
certain service for one that was less certain and more 
indefinite. They fo^^et also that the lands of the 
Saxcms were in many cases held on lives or by a stiU 
more precarious tenure; and that knight^s fees were 
granted in perpetuity. The particular year when mili- 
tary tenures were made universal over England is more 
a matter of curiosity than of importance.® The opinion 
of Sir William Blackstone is the most probable, that 

■^ 7 In the Latin language, from which we have translated it. Wilkins, 
292 ; L. L. Gnliehn. Conc[. 55, 58, ap. Wilkins. ^ Ibid. 
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they were gradually established by the Norman barons 
and others in such forfeited lands as they received from 
the gift of the Conqueror^ and afterwards consented to 
by the great council of the nation long after his title 
was established. And the conjecture of the same 
learned judge^ that the era of formally introducing 
those tenures was the great council of Sarum in 1085 
or 1086, has many circumstances in its favour.® With 
the view therefore of amalgamating the different Codes, 
William had the Norman, West-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish, and Mercian Code collected and examined; 
and finding at the least thirty-six counties throughout 
England subject to the last of these, he altered and 
reformed some, and engrafted upon others the Norman, 
particularly m regarded their jurisdiction and that of 
the exchequer.* He further enacted that all the plead- 
ings, edicts, and laws, should be written in French, an 
ordinance said to have obtained till 1301, when, in the 
reign of Edward I., an act was passed by the English 
parliament that it should be superseded by the Latin 
and English languages.* It is well known that, up to 
the Conquest, the descent of lands was to all the sons, 
and, as far as it appears, to all the daughters alike. There 
was no difference also in the hereditary transmission of 
lands and goods, at least in reference to the children. 
This is clear from the laws of king Edward, confirmed 
by the Conqueror; and it was to replace this subdivi- 
sion by the accumulation or monopoly of property to 
which he directed his most strenuous efforts ; to destroy 

* See Edin. Review, vol. 26 ; ib. ; Seldeni ad Eadmer, not et Spiceleg. 
^ L^EcheqwieTf a regular court, the authority of which William was the 
first of the Norman momurchs to extend and establish. ' 
2 Ord. Vit.j J. Brompt. Col. 
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the spirit^ and reverse tlie cliaracter of the popular laws 
of the Anglo-SaxonSj and to perpetuate the feudal sys- 
tem by means of property, when its forms and services 
should cease. In laying the groundwork of this vast 
and complicated scheme^ by dint of Norman law and 
royal prerogative, William perfectly succeeded. His 
lavish charters and grants, and sales of exclusive privi- 
leges of every kind — continually re-seized and re-sold — 
favoured the growth of trade and commerce only in 
certain channels, which benefited the few and gradually 
raised up a system of exclusive classes. Having in 
addition to the demesnes of the Crown obtained posses- 
sion of the forfeited lands, he fanned them out to his 
Norman adherents, reserving certain honorary tenures,* 
either by baronage, or in knight-service, or serjeantcy, 
for the defence of the kingdom. By the changes he 
thus introduced, the eldest sons began to succeed to the 
whole of the lands in all military tenures, and the feu- 
dal constitution, as distinct from the popular, was esta- 
blished in England upon the basis of class property ob- 
tained by purchase from the Crown.* William possessing 
the greatest property, the royal will was consequently 
predominant in the general council, which easily gave 
its sanction to the introduction of the new tenures, as 
it had done to the additional laws which he promul- 
gated.* He thus prevailed, even without the people's 
consent, in assimilating the laws and customs of the two 

3 Wright's Tenures, and SulKv. Lect. ; Hale, Common Law of Eng- 
land, p. 253 ; Lambard ; Selden ; Eadmenis De Intestatorum Bonis, 
p. 154. * Wright's Tenures ; Blackstone, Com. ii. 215. 

« Selden, notes on Eadmerus, 191, The author of the Prologue to the 
Gi*and Custumier thinks it more probable that the laws of Normandy 
were derived from England than that ours were derived from thence. 
—Sir J. HaU, 129. 

VOL. I. R 
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countries, the more readily effected by their intunate 
and increasing intercourse. They soon became mingled, 
not only in marriages and in families, but in the Church, 
in the State, in the conrt, and in comicils. There was 
a correspondence between the special and general coun- 
cils, or parliaments of both nations, by means of which 
Normandy gradually merged into the nobler dominion 
of England, and received a greater conformity of its 
laws to the English than it gave to them.* 

Whether aware or not of this result, it is certain that 
the Conqueror at tins time used all his art and industry 
to incorporate his realms into one dominion; and, to 
accomplish it the more effectually, he promoted the 
emigration of English families into Normandy, as well 
as of the Normans into England; he held his courts 
and festivals in both countries; and, while he ruled 
himself, arranged so that his queen and eldest son 
should often reside and exercise a regency in Normandy. 
This, too, he accomplished without any imposition of 
laws as a conqueror,' but upon the assumption of con- 
stitutional grounds, in the spirit of the laws of Alfred, 
Edgar, and Edward the Confessor, under the sanction 
both of the great and the common councils of the 
kingdom." Even the shadow of a great constitutional 
monarchy, like England, soon extended its superiority 
over a small feudal duchy,* increased by mutual com- 
munication and a continued intercourse of trade and 
commerce. We have also the authority of Sir Edward 

Sir J. HalL 

7 Hale, C. L. 128 ; Lambard ; Wilkins ; Edm. Review ; Qnarterly 
i^view. 8 Selden, Notes on Eadmerua ; Mazeres. 

* PreceptB were iasued in Normandy to summon persons there to 
answer in causes in England ; even for lands and possessions in the former. 
—Hale. 
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Coke^ of Selden, N. Bacon^ Sir William Temple^ Sal- 
tern, and the author of the Mirror^ to show that William, 
liowever he might modify, by no means originated the 
ieudal or other laws, especially the tenure by knight- 
senrice, which was of great antiquity, and so considered 
in the time of king Alfred.^ Socage service, as appears 
:firom Doomsday Book, under the head of Churches 
(Worcester), was long in use before the Conquest ; while 
William had the signal merit of rendering the posses- 
irions of bishops and abbots subject to knight-service, 
which took place in the fourth year of his reign.' In 
treating of the dignity of an earl, and demonstrating 
that such service was both feudal and inheritable firom 
the first arriral of the Saxons in England, William of 
Malmsbury calls it Commissum, and afterwards Cam- 
mendatum, words which suggest rather a trust than a 
feud.^ The names of Thane and Vavasor in the Sa&on 
times afford the same evidence ; earl, king's thane, and 
middle thane succeeded each other in their laws ; and 
ao count, baron, and vavasor are used as interpreters of 
them in the French laws of William I. The king's 
thanes held of the king in chief by knight-service, and 
were of the same character as the subsequent honorary 
or parliamentary barons. A vavasor, in the origin of 
feudalism,* waa only a tenant by knight^service, who 
held of a mesne lord,^ or of the king simply, as of an 
honour or manor, and not in chief. Bacon is of opinion 
that there is no proof of the Normans having changed 
the tenures of lands ; none appeared to be of Norman 

1 Hale ; Coke, 1 IiiBt 76, b, id. 64, 83. 
; 2 Bishop Gibson ; Spelnmn ; Hale. 

3. W. of Mabns. ; De Gest Reg. f. 44,^ 46 ; Spehn. Posthom. Treat, 
of Feuds, 13. ^ Titles of H<»ioar, 513, 520. 

r2 
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origin^ though their names were in.that dialect.*^ Temple 
maintains that King WiUiaor neither broke nor changed 
the hiws of England ; that he introduced no Norman 
laws; that even the duty of escuage existed previously^ 
and^ like all the feudal laws^ was brought into Europe 
by the Ooths^ who settled in the provinces of the Roman 
empire^ by the Saxons in England^ by the Franks in 
Gaul^ and by the Northmen in Normandy/ The learned 
Saltern contends for the existence of conveyances by 
feoffment and livery before the Conquest^ and of the 
feudal distinctions as remote as the days of Grorbonian 
the Good; and for fealty as sworn to the prince^ in the 
time of Elidurus/ with its usual tenures^ services^ and 
distresses. The author of the Mirror declares that 
tenures were ordained by the Anglo-Saxon kings for 
the defence of the realm.® 

On the other side, we may adduce the authority of 
Sommer, Spelman, Crag, M. Paris, Camden, Hody> 
Wright, and a host of our modem luminaries of history^ 
who refer the original of feuds in England for the most 
part to the Norman Conquest. Sommer observes that 
we owe to the Conqueror the names and customs of our 
English fees, or tenures," such at least as are military, 
M. Paris is still more decided ; and Camden asserts that 
the EngHsh were dispossessed of their estates by Wil- 
liam, and the lands divided among his soldiers, with the 
reservation that he should continue direct proprietor, or 
lord paramount, permitting them only to be held by his 
mesne lords in fee. Dr. Hody observes that "baronies 

« Hist, of the Eng. Gov. 161. « Temp. In. of Hist of Eng. 171, 2. 

7 Saltern de Antiquit. Britan. Legibus. c. 8. 

8 Mirror, c. 1, sect. 3, 11, 12. | 
8 Littleton's Tenures ; Treat, of Gov. 100-104. ' 
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and sucIl like tenures were first brought into England 
by the Conqueror/' ^ Bracton is of the same opinion; 
und Sir Martin. Wright says that William I., in the 
twentieth year of his reign ^ summoned all the great men 
and landowners to do homage and swear fealty to him; 
inferring that this was done in consequence of some- 
thing new, or that these feudal engagements would have 
been required long before ; and if so, that it is probable 
that feudal tenures were then new.* Hume, and most of 
the English historians, in contra-distinction to Norman 
writers, are of opinion that they were introduced by the 
Conqueror/ There can be little doubt that an impartial 
inquiry woiald establish the correctness of the views we 
have already taken; that the historical truth Kes pretty 
nearly between the two extremes ; and that William in 
part introduced and mainly developed, carrying into 
their full details, those elements of the feudal power only 
partially adopted before, because in great measure at 
variance with the laws and institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons; that William, moreover, imposed the feudal 
law as he foimd it established in France and Normandy, 
with all its benefits and its evils ; its germs of constitu- 
tional freedom, and its fatal tendencies towards corrup- 
tion, monopoly, and class distinctions; its vast and 
concentrated power, and masses of wealth, qualified with 
just sufficient taste of freedom to develop the energies of 
a great insular people. It is in this just medium be- 
tween the extreme opposite opinions that the truth may 
with most probability be found; as we find the feudal 

^ Hist, of ConTOC 117 ; Bracton, ii c. 16, sect. 7. 
s Dngd. Orig. Jnrid. 6 ; Wilkins ; Leg. Anglo-Saxon, f. 288-9 ; Cot- 
4om Posihmna, 13, 14, 346. 
' Hist of £ng. ; Blackstone ; Barrington^; SuUivan. 
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system itself^ wiHl its splendid attractioiis and advan- 
tages^ weighed against its aocamulated tyranny; to be 
the foundation^ for a longperiod, at onceof the stability 
and of the disorders prevailing in most of tiie mon- 
archical governments of Europe/ 

^ Selden, Pnaf. ad Eadmer, f. 5 ; Madox, HiBt. of the Exchequer, f. 6, 
in maig. ; Heniy of Hunt, inter script post Bedam, 908 ; HoTedesi, 
460 ; WftTcrley Annals, 1084, 1086. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Influence of William's measarea — Independent legislation — Disregard of* 
papal threats — The "conunon council" — Separation of the civil and, 
ecclesiastical courts — Extension of crown pleas — Constitutional pro- 

. ceedingsof the kmg — ^A constitutional sovereign — Unexpected results 
of thai acknowledgment — Spirit of free laws — ^William's caution — 
Affected moderation — Observance of legal forms — Ecclesiastical 

, changes — ^•^ General council" held in London — Efforts to establish 
deqsolagm by law^—Fopular resistance — ^Book of constitutions — Gov^n- 
ment of Hie dergy-^Frequency of great councils or parliaments held 
by William — Their powers — Property and its duties — New and amended 
laws — Commissions appointed — Curious specimen of William's con- 
veyancing — ^Amusing traits — Anecdotes of Norman customs — ^Lan- 
gnftgi> In courts of law — In schools — The que^a withdraws into Nor- 
mandy — State of England — Erection of newfortresses — ^Fresh outbreaks 
— Revolt of the lEnglil^ lords — ^Invasion of the Scots — Fall of York 
oaatiie— Violence and excesses of the insurgents — The king marches 
into the Norih->*SxibdueB the insurgent earls— Pardons them — Takes 
Earl Waltheof into fftvour — Gives him the hand of his niece — Mar- 
riage festivities — Keeps his Christmas at York — ^Discontent of the 
Norman barons — ^Rebellion in Normandy — ^English army led by Wil- 
liam — Defeats his eneimes — ^Death of earl Edwin — Conspiracy of 
Waltheof^ Earl of Northumberland — Of the Norman earls of Hereford, 
Gloucester, Norfolk — Chivalric adventures — ^William imprisons Wal- 
theof — ^The insurgent earls routed — Besieges the Earl of Norfolk — 
Aneedotes of the Nonnan ladies-^Cahmudes against William— Edgar 
Atheling — William's affected respect and consideration for him. 

The labours of WiUiam I., as a lawgiver^ were not im- 
attended with importaat results, such as have materially 
influenced the character of our institutions and the 
ecclesiastical and civil state of England^ through every 
stage of their career. With regard to the separation of 
the ecclesiastical from the civil jurisdiction — ^a subject 
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fraaght with stm^les and dimentiQiui not yet termi- 
nated — ^we can addnoe no Idgher anthoiity than the 
words of the Conqneror himself. Th^ are strong and 
fearless ; for he no longer required the aid, or dreaded 
the assumed supremac^y of the papal court. BesolTed 
to render his prelates and clergy as submissiye to the 
royal will^ if not to the dyil laws, as the least of his 
vassals, he commenced a work, which he must have felt 
to be of an Herculean kind, with the indomitable spirit 
and resolution which always characterised him. He 
aays expressly, iu a proclamation to the sheriffs and 
freeholders of Essex, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex, 
that, finding the ecdesiastical laws of England neither 
good in themselves nor consistent with the sacred canons, 
he had them amended by the advice of his common 
council, the council of his archbishops, his other 
bishops and abbots, and all the chief men of his king- 
dom. "And I therefore, in virtue of my royal autho- 
Tity, command and direct that no bishop or archdeacon 
ahall any more treat of the episcopal laws in meetings 
of the hundred/'* 

This was only the prelude to more extensive reforms, 
and he seemed disposed to determine in favour of the 
•civil power the grand question of the right of investiture, 
invariably claimed by the Roman see. The represen- 
tative of St. Peter at length took alarm at the temporal 
encroachments of a potentate of such consummate 
ability and energy, but he did not venture to proceed to 
open threats. William was no antagonist against whom 
the spiritual bolts could be hurled with impunity ; ^ and 

' LL. Gnglielmi Conq. 55, 58, ap. Wilkms. 

' He set the first example, followed hj Henry II., of defining the great 
1)0imdarie8 of the civil and ecdesiafltical jorisdictions ; of the general 
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as far as the Anglo-Norman empire extended^ it was 
soon apparent to which side the Tictoiy was likely to 
incline. 

It is difficult to point out the precise period when 
ecclesiastics first claimed exemption from the civil juris- 
diction of States. It is known that^ during the early 
and purest ages of the Christian churchy they pretended 
to no such pri^ege. The authority of the magistrate 
extended to all persons and causes. Unhappily^ some 
acts of complaisance^ flowing from veneration for their 
sacred character^ were in process of time improved into 
exemption.^ Before the establishment of the spiritual 
court in England, rights of advowson were tried in the 
county courts, where the presence of the king's officer 
and other lay assistants prevented partial and unjust 
decisions by the ecclesiastical judge. Sut, after the 
separation of the spiritual and civil jurisdictions by 
William, the clergy endeavoured to draw all causes of 
this nature into their peculiar court. Tins was very 
properly resisted by the civil power, and the trial of 
the question thus disputed was prudently reserved for 
the king's supreme court.* 

Under the vigorous temporal sway of the Conqueror, 
even heresy and idolatry were made crown pleas,« apre- 
cedent for the act of supremacy which has now religious 
power within the Church. It has none beyond it, either 

councilsy and the statutes of Clarendon. And it was full tune, ^' when 
holy orders were become a fuU protection for aU enorroiiic*."— Note to 
Hale, f. 136. 

7 Du Cange collected most of the causes with respect to which the 
«lergy arrogated an exclusive jurisdiction. — Glossary ; Curia Christiana ; 
Criannone, Civil Hist, of Naples. 

8 Ld. LytUeton, Hist, of Hen. II. 4, 371 ; Notes to C. J. Hale, a. 160. 
^ Letters on the £ng. Constitution, Dyer, 167. 
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from the gospel, the Christian code, <» from any fdnda* 
mental law in civil society. It has hence been gene- 
rally admitted that he introduced some laws, both 
ecdenastical and civil, besides altering and adapting to 
his new state of things those already in force. M. 
Houard, a Nonnan advocate, in his curions work * on 
the old French laws, denies that the laws of William 
bear any relation to those of Edward the Confessor; 
bat his arguments have been sufficiently refuted by 
M. Kelham,' who correctly observes that the word 
'^ tint^' implies that these laws did not originate even in 
Edward, but were handed down to him. ^'^ These are 
the laws,^^ runs the title, ''and customs which William 
the king granted to all the people of England after the 
conquest of therealm; they are the same as king Ed- 
ward, his cousin, held before him.'^ ^ These are, more- 
over, the oldest Gallo-Normanic laws extant, which 
he brought with him out of Normandy; and are com- 
prised in a single manual, as were those of the Con- 
fessor, containing the Saxon laws, by which he had 
bound himself to rule^ and in pursuance of which the 
customs and laws all over England were collected, tha 
the peofde might be governed by them. 13ie reader 
who knows what these laws, and rights^ and customs 
were, will be at no loss to make the proper inference.* 
It is pleasing to reflect that an impartial examination 

^ AndennoB Loisd es Fnn^ois oofoaerr^ dam ks ooatnmes Angloises, 
Ronea, 1760. 

' Pfelini. DiBOonrse to the Laws of King WilliAm, in his Dietioiiacy of 
the Nonnan or old French language. 

3 ^ Ces sent lee leys et les customes que le x^ William gnuitnt i tut 
le people de Engleterre, apres le conquest de la terre ; ici les meismee qa» 
le reis Edward son connn tint devant lui/'— Wilkins ; Hale ; Blackstone ; 
Brady ; Dyer, &c. * TMu 
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of the oonflictdiig arguments of opposite pairties^ leads 
directly to the oondnsion that King William was^ how- 
ever unwillingljr, in the strict sense of the word a con- 
stitational sovereign; that his arbitrary temper^ his 
strong passions^ his rapacity in confiscation/ and his 
cruel violence in supfuressing the outbreaks of the people, 
cannot supply a single argument to favour the views of 
Norman absolute government, or establish the slightest* 
inherent right of sovereignty, independent of the will of 
the people. 

The constitution and the exkting laws, in fact, dic- 
tated t^tms to the conqueror of jHarold,^ not of English 
liberty ; and ultimately extended their £ree salutary in- 
fluence to the country which, with the aid of Europe, 
won a single battle in a war of succession, but was soon 
repeatedly subdued by and received the law from Eng- 
land, and from princes of Anglo-Saxon descent. These 
great historic facts demonstrate the fimdamental rights 
of her people, and her constitutional claims, founded so 
early upon political victories, which more than counter- 
acted the effects of that of Hastings, and the subsequent 
proclamations of military law against insurrections; 
daims which have never ceased to be advocated to the 
present moment. 

With regard to the details of William's ecclesiastical 
reforms at this period, we may refer the reader to the 
monarch's own charter, and to the learned Leiden's 
notes on Eadmerus. For the number and different kinds 

< "WilHam was unable to avail himself of Machiavel's insidioiis counsel, 
ihat ^ a to^vn that has been anciently free, cannot be more easily kept in 
sabjection than by employing its own citizens.*' — The Prince. 

6 « longna jnravi, mentem injnratam teneo f* and ¥iien this is the 
maxim of a prince, the citizens are nsually made instruments of their own 
oppresedoiu 
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of ecclesiastical courts^ with their special jurisdictioiis^ 
we can have no better authority than the Commentaries 
of Blackstone/ 

It was this independence of the spiritual authority; 
and its distinction from the common law^ or lex patrue, 
as it was emphaticaUy termed^ and which WiUiam had 
repeatedly confirmed, that he was now so laudably- 
anxious to remove.^ 

How much this important subject engaged the atten- 
tion of the Conqueror may be gathered from the fact^ 
that many of those '^ capitula legum/' which are now 
adopted by the common law, were enacted in parliaments 
or great councils under William I. and his predecessors. 

Such was the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
as not to admit even the dvil or canon code to be the 
rule of the administration of common justice ; nor did 
it suffer for any time kws to be imposed by right of 
conquest, in violation of the love of freedom inherent 
in the Anglo-Saxon character. It is for this reason 
that the new monarch neyer openly interfered with, or 
presumed to question, the constitutional rights of the 
English,' although he gave up the country to rapine, 
and swept whole provinces with the Norman fire and 
sword. Dignified with the title of Conqueror,* as wrest- 
ing the crown from Harold, it constituted a title of 
succession, not of conquest over a free people, whose 
monarchy was in great part elective. 

7 Vol. iii. pp. 61 to 68. 

B Br. Taylor, Elements of the Civil Law, a work of profound leanung, 
ihought, and research. 

> Kapin ; Tyrrell ; Henry ; Ungard ; Kennett ; Mackintosh ; Brodie ; 
fiaUam ; Alison ; Smythe. 

^ NouY. Hist do Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Mackintoah ; Vestigia An- 
jglicana. 
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Success agomst a rival was never made a ground on 
whicli to alter the establislied laws of a kingdom^ nor in 
the first exultation of his conquest was such a design 
dreamed of hj a man of sound judgment and consum- 
mate ability^ who directed^ and rose above^ instead of 
being the sport of^ circumstances. No imputation^ such 
as that of forcibly imposing laws upon the people bj 
means of conquest or right of war^ rests upon the cha- 
racter of William ; * he might modify them by policy, or 
subvert by treachery, but, with all his feudal power, he 
at no time entertained the presumptuous idea of openly 
attempting to destroy the language, character, and in* 
stitutions of a comparatively free nation. 

There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror which haa 
been preserved,' and in which he is made to call himself 
rex kereditariiiSj meaning heir by will to king Edward; 
but it was natural, as a mere matter of courtesy towards 
one possessed of such immense power, and so invariably 
fortunate, to be addressed by any title that might prove 
most agreeable; and with respect to the argument 
based upon so frail a support, it is enough to observe 
that there is a great difference of opinion among his- 
torians with regard to a point which, had it been 
founded on truth, must have insured a more general 
acquiescence/ 

The most arbitrary of his measures, on the other 
hand, were passed by the common council of the king- 
dom, and probably at the very time when twelve good 
men and true out of every county were returned to 
ascertain the Confessor^s laws,'^ pronounced to be as. 

^ Grotius ; Knyghton ; Wilkins ; Laxnbard. 

3 By Dr. Hickes, voL i. « Hist of Com. Law of England, Hale, 98. 

* H/)yeden ; Hale. 
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sufficieiit and effectual a parliament as eror was held in 
England.' 

How stndions he was of legal and constitutional 
forms in all his proceedings^ when not at the head of 
' his army or engaged in repressing the popnlar insur- 
rections^ is proved by the whole tenor of WiUiam^s 
reign. This &dt, while it shows his respect for ^dating 
laws^ bears the highest possible testimony to the staiing 
excellence^ the vigonr and elasticity of those free insti- 
tutes which rose to maturity in spite of military subju- 
gation^ feudal -violence^ and arbitrary encroachments of 
the Crown. 

With regard also to the general administration of 
justice, arbitration, revising and accommodating the 
roles, methods, and order of proceeding, William is one 
of the few English monarchs who possessed the clear- 
headed, penetrating, and comprehensive qualities neces^- 
sary to form a great legislator and statesman. If we 
only possessed more enlarged materials upon which to 
form our judgment, it would very probably be found 
that he had both more compass as well as acuteness of 
mind than any other of our monarchs, not excepting 
perhaps our first Edward, the English Justinian. For 
tmless he had laid the foundation of those fixed and 
stable rules, little differing from some we now hold and 
practise, upon which the latter raised his reputation, we 
should not have preserved their substance and contex- 
ture as handed down to the present day/ He set his 
successors the example of checking the pretensiens of 
the papal power, and repressing the pride and insolence 
of the clergy. He defined the bounds of ecclesiastical 

* Blackstone, Comment, vol. iy. 

7 Sir M. Hale, Hist of Com. Law, 152 ; Black. Com. p. 452. 
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jtirisdiction and of the Common Pleas^ preparing the 
way, and indicating the direction, of the fiitnre '' Magna 
Charta/^ It was still more so with regard to the inferior 
courts, whether of counties, hundreds, or courts baron. 

He moreover provided against the interruption of the 
common justice of the kingdom ; settled the solemnities 
and efficacies of fines in crown pleas, and by itinerant 
justices; appointed places of record; a common reposi- 
tory for registries and surveys of land ; fixed the method 
of tenures, of recoveries ; and consulted the safety and 
preservation of the peace by the suppression of robberies. 

If we consider also the general direction of the Con- 
queror's writs, as well as that of his charters,® it must 
be admitted that the germs at least of popular represent- 
ation were fostered by his general councils; and that 
he conceded the first Magna Charta under the Norman 
kings, when he had it recorded that the king reserved 
to himself jBrom the '' jfreemen of this kingdom '' nothing 
but their free services due to him according to law ; that 
they, the English, shall hold and enjoy their estates 
well and in peace, free from aU exactions and taillage. 
ThiB was ratified and confirmed by the common council 
of the whole kingdom, which can by no explanation be 
confined only to the Norman nobles and their followers. 

Here is clearly the theory of the old Saxon liberty 
upheld, explained, reduced into form and law ; the long- 
asserted liberty of the English freemen, and of the 
representative body of the people; however often lost 
sight of, obscured, or wholly violated, either by the tur- 
bulence of the people, or the tyranny of the administra- 
tion to whom they confided the sacred trust. 

» Ex Gartalario Canob. ; West in Biblioth. CQtton. fol. 1653 ; Quarterly 
Reyiew ; Hallam ; Brodie ; Smyfhe ; Mackintosh. 
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The county courts^ hundred courts^ and conrts baron, 
were held in the reign of Williain as under the Saxon 
kings ; and it was in one of these that his half-brothar 
Odoj Earl of Kent^ was cast and lost his cause.' So 
closely in &ct did Williain adhere to the theory at least 
of the Saxon laws^ that the representation of the Coin- 
mons in the general council or parliament of the country^ 
as far as it obtained^ was no innovation introduced hj 
William. One fact is decisive on this pointy and shows 
that the Commons took part^ on some occasions^ even in 
the great Saxon councils. 

In the enacting of the grand law of 7V<Ae», it was 
ordained^ we are informed^ by the king^ by the barons^ 
aad by the people.^ Again^ in the fourth year of his 
reign^ the king^ by the advice of his barons^ summoned 
at London a general assembly of all the nobles and wise 
men^ to ascertain^ as already has been stated^ what their 
laws and customs were. Upon their being approved, he 
consented that they should be ratified at the specified 
request of the English commonalty. They were then 
ordered to be strictly observed throughout the kingdom.' 

This record also tends further to prove that the barone» 
Francigeni et Angli Nostri, "our French and English 
barons/' were equally engaged to ratify the laws of King 
Edward. 

In the same year, William succeeded in bringiag the 
great prelates, bishops, and abbots, tmder the full baro- 
nial tenure. The twelve representatives of each county 
having shown what the Anglo-Saxon customs were, 
they were carefully written out by Aldred, archbishop 

» Lambard, De Pris. Ang. Leg. v. 288. 

^ }i rege, haronihus, et popiUo, — Lam. De Pris. Ang. Leg. ; SpeL Con. 
Temp. V. 288. 2 chron. of Lichfield ; Lambard ; Spelman. 
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of York, and Hugo, the bishop of London, and received 
tlie confiimation of the barons in the parliament of that 
day.' Selden evidently considers the commons as repre- 
sented in that parliament, a term which he frequently 
employs. Now these representatives, it also appears, 
were many of them Englishmen ; and in this common 
council^ the very name denoting its constituency, was 
passed the famous law of scot and lot^ in favour cer- 
tainly of the Normans ; * to the purport that no French- 
man should be charged with double taxes and duties, as 
being a foreigner, but that h,e should pay his easy share 
and proportion like any nat^ bom Englishman, evi- 
dently here referring to a pr3us law or custom in use. 

It was in such a general assembly of the wise men of 
the kingdom, sent by the counties, that Lanfranc was 
elected, in the course of the same year, to the see of 
Canterbury, by the specified consent of the lords and 
prelates and the whole people ; in other words, by the 
parliament of England.' 

Like some glorious vessel rising above the storms and 
terrors of the raging seas, still threatening to engulph 
her, and holding on her destined way till she hails her 
native port, that parliament derived strength from the 
very elements of strife and faction; from the weak- 
nesses, the errors, and the yet darker crimes of the 
princes who attempted to destroy its national infiuence, 
and to arrest its bold and free career. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, not insisted upon 

' Selden, Tiflea of Honour, 580 ; Hovenden, Collect. ; Laws of Glan- 
ville. < ^ Amplote and Anscote ;" Spel., Gloss. Amplote, fol. SI. 

* Char. Reg. ap. Lambard, c. 34, 170. 

' Gervas. Bercfaer Act. point Cant. foL 1653 ; Belai Will. prim, ad 
finem tract de Gravelkind. 

VOL. I, S 
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bj any of William's biographers, that the covert means 
adopted by him to arrest the progress of public liberty 
were in the end &Toarable to it, by eiciting national 
energy and opposition, which, taldng advantage of the 
weakness or the wants of his successors, gradually de* 
veloped the inherent power and capabilities of the 
British Constitution. He himself £dt that he was here 
no conqueror; that he had acquired England only 
under a pledge to role by the laws ,of the land. He 
knew that the English had a right to liberty, and were 
resolved to maintain it; and hence his open and pro* 
fessed sanction, and even advocacy of it in public 
assemblies, and in presence of his Norman barons, 
however his own ambition and avarice impelled him 
to inMnge it, where aristocratic treadiery or popular 
violence afforded him an excuse for drawing the sword. 
He acknowledged it in more than one public charter; 
and thus sanctioned delegations of power from the 
people, the best and wisest provision in our laws. 

Mere forms, like thoise observed by William, often 
overshadowed principles; and the germs of bad as well 
as of good laws were freely scattered by his hand. But 
he saw that the institutions of England in almost every 
case &voured liberty; and, though his charters were 
not without defects, and in an age when serfdom pre- 
vailed, applied only to the free tenants, they opened the 
way to more extended rights, the legal inheritance of 
all Englishmen. 

Anglo-Saxon liberty was deeply stained with that 
basest and most revolting of human crimes, the plague 
spot and certain corruption of every social coxnmunity 
in which it is aDowed — man's property in man; and it 
is to William, and a few of his more enlightened sue- 
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cessoTS^ aided hj the great coimcils of the nation^ that 
Ihiglish law is indebted at tibis day for its non-recogni- 
tion of the name of slave. The modifications of the 
constitution^ which date tiirir rise from the reign of 
William^ resulted in making every slave^ as soon as he 
put his foot on Engiisfa ground^ a free man ; and^ with 
all the drawbacks of our ieudal and Anglo-Norman 
laws^ they gave us^ from the first acknowledgment of 
WiUiam, an assurance of the ultihiate triumph of those 
principles which are 1^ main bulwarks of our EngHsh 
Ckmstitution. 

The ancient Sritons^ mdeed^ had their public councils^ 
though we do not possess any body of their laws; ' but 
the constitutions of our Saxon ancestors^ are to be 
found both in our public libraries and in print. The 
latter doubtless were in possession of charters^ though 
not to the same extent as the Normans; ' but neither 
supply us with a regular digest or code of laws^ which 
may deserve the name of a tvritten Constitution. 

This great national triumph was achieved by the un- 
tiring energy, the repeated and persevering efforts of 
the people themselves, which gathered strength from 
the opposition and oppression of the strong, and took 

7 Hywel Dda's (Leges Wallicse) are of a subsequent period. 

' In the Cott. Collection, British Museum ; in Bishop Parker's, Ben- 
net's College, Cambridge ; and in the Bodleian, Oxford. They were first 
printed by Lambard, under the title of ^' Archaionomia," London, 1568. 
Wheler published an enlarged edition at Cambridge, in 1644, and Spel- 
man, his British Councils in 1639. Dr. Da^d Wilkins, at the royal 
command, republished an edition in folio of Wheler, improved and 
enlarged, in 1721. This work contains all the Anglo-Saxon, 6aIlo-Nor- 
man, and Latin laws (some unquestionably spurious), which now remain, 
from Ethelbert, who began his reign in 561, to the Magna Charta of 
Henry III., who began his reign in 1216. 

^ Ingulphus, Hist Abb. Croyland, 70. 

s2 
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advantage of the follies and vices of the weak or con- 
flicting rulers^ who strove to outbid their rivals by 
parting with their prerogatives^ and by the amount of 
their concessions to the popular power. 

'' The Book of Constitutions/' * so called in our 
Anglo-Saxon laws^ from which most probably the name 
as well as the spirit of our English Constitution was 
derived, is simply a short book of homilies. But it was 
from that^ and from the Dom or Doma-bek' there 
alluded to, that William borrowed his new code, with 
certain additions and modifications from the Danish 
and Norman ; as well as his idea of the great Doomsday 
book, which was no novelty or innovation, a general 
survey having been made in the reign of king Alfred. 
The word constitution also occurs in Hywel Dda's Laws^ 
though not exactly in the modem sense, and must have 
arisen, as the term itself impHes, from the circumstance 
of both the British and the Anglo-Saxon laws having 
been made in common council, both by the clergy and 
the people, amid a great throng, as it is added, of the 
servants of God.' 

It will thus be seen that, notwithstanding his arbi- 
trary propensities and stem military rule, William was 
only one in the order of constitutional succession, and 
was mainly borne forward by the popular impulses 
already given, and by the stream of circumstances and 

, ^ Liber Constitationuin ; Wilkins ; Leges Anglo-Sax. p. 147. 

* Dom, or Doom, or Doma-book, from the Anglo-Sax. Dom and £ek. 
Liber Judicialis ; and so we have domesdaeg, the day of judgment ; and 
William the Norman's Domesday-book, or census book of all England ; the 
fine original MS. of which is in the Exchequer. See Bishop Wilkins 
under the head Donibec, in the Saxon laws. Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 48 ; also. 
Dyer's Letters on the English Constitution. 

3 << Tarn cleri qoam populi ; in magna serrorom Dei frequentia." — 
Ibid, 
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events which' carried fortunes prouder and greater 
than his own — ^the free destinies^ only yet half accom- 
plished; of a mighty people/ 

We must not, therefore, forget, even as matter of 
antiquity as well as history, that, though the house of 
commons, considered in its present form as a house 
of representatives, rose out of the feudal system, provi- 
sion was made under William for the government of the 
kingdom by the old Saxon laws; that those liberties, 
moreover, truly and emphatically called the liberties of the 
subject, since more clearly defined, and more indisput- 
ably settled, were guaranteed, and supported, at least in 
theory, by one who himself never assumed the title or 
character of a conqueror.* 

Soon after his accession to the throne, William opened 
his great councils or parliaments very frequently. They 

^ This'^sacred and majestic power of the English common or popular 
law, over the will of the most arbitrary sovereigns, will hardly be ques- 
tioned in the case of William, if we examine the fundamental principles 
upon which it is based. The result will be found that which William and 
his successors soon experienced, and to which they subscribed with a 
reluctant hand. ^ That the people have a right to a free enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property ; a right to make those laws by which they are 
govemed ; and a right to share in that power which puts the laws in 
execution." To these may be added the excellent caaxim of good king 
Edward, which has ever been deemed a fundamental one in our law : 
« That if any law or custom be contrary to the law of God, of nature, or 
of reason, it ought to be looked upon as null and void." These funda- 
mental principles form part of our legal code, so that we may apply to 
them what the translator of the '^ Mirror of Justices," says of the common 
law, << That when the laws of Grod and reason came into England then 
came we." It is the peculiar feature of it that no part can either be 
made or altered at the will of the prince. — Fortescue Be LI. Anglise, cap. 9. 

* This title, conferred upon him after his victory over Harold, was 
never employed by the Conqueror himself ; who, aware of the limits of 
his power, would hardly have been content to sign his name " William 
Bastardus," as he generally did, had he enjoyed an absolute sovereignty. 
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were generally lidU anmxaUy, or at still slrarter periods, 
and were sammoned by special writs 6nxbol the king* 
That in these he followed the caeltom. or unwritten law 
established befinre the Conquest^ we have the testimony 
of the author of the ^'Mirror of Justices" a work^ if 
reliance is to be placed caa. the auth<»ity of Lord Coke^ 
written before that period. Blackstone also frequently 
refers to it as one of great antiquity and of high autho- 
rity. It distinctly states that the counties were assem- 
bled by king Alfred /«&»cea year or oftener^ if need w&pe;' 
so that calling parliaments onoe^ or oftenar in the year, 
would appear to have been a very ancient practice^ and 
one to which William was bound by such constitutional 
or unwritten law, as well as by circumstances, to adhere. 

The extent and peculiar powers of these great coun- 
cils or parliaments, even under William, do not so dearly 
appear. Whatever may be understood by the comites 
or earls ^ in Al&ed's time, whether they were meant to 
include the commons, or were confined to thanes and 
counts who held jurisdiction over the counties, there is 
sufficient reason to conclude that the present house of 
commons sprung out of the latter feudal system, so 
widely extended and established, if not introduced, by 
the Norman king. 

We find that at first the greater barons, those who 
held immediately under him in perpetuity, and who in 

' Letters on the Eng. Constitation, p. 57. 

' Chap. I. sect. 3. Les Premiers Constitutioiis ordain^i per les viels 
Roys : Del Hoy Alfred. ^' Pur le estate del royaJme fist T roy Alfred 
assembler les Comites, et orde^e pur tuage perpetueUe que a deux foits 
par Pan ou plus souvent, pur mestier en temps de peace se aasembleront 
k Londres pur pa/rlioMenter sur le guidement du peuple d' Dieu, &c." — 
La Somme appelle Mixroir des Justices, edit. 1642 ; Dyer's Letters on the 
EDgUsh Constitution, 57, 60. 
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that nght were of the king's great coimcil, formed the 

vixtoal re[xresentatiaa ; and whrai these were allowed to 

alienate their possesnons^ so that others held under 

them by the same militarj service^ the new proprietors 

possessed the same right. These^ called bj most writers 

the lesser barons, growing too numerous to attend in 

person, were obliged to appear by representatives; and 

out of these arose what were afterwards^ and still are, 

eaUed knighis of the shire. But this, too, was only a 

virtual representation, and those who did not hold by 

^knight's service, and therefore were not free, — ^those who 

hdd by soccage, villeinage, or prsedial tenures, that great 

mass of the people, — ^were all exduded. The representar 

tion consequeatiiy was then at least far from being uni« 

versal. But at lengthy as zeal for arms and enterprise 

somewhat abated, as commerce and manufactures in. 

creased, as trading towns and cities grew wealthy and 

considerable, it was thought necessary and reasonable, 

that they should send representatives from the whole 

body of the community.* 

It has been supposed that the spirit of aristocracy, in 
some points of view, rose with William; that he made 
the crown hereditary, altered the English fie& or tenures, 
and dispossessed the English nobility to make room for 
his Normans. This is in great part true ; and it might 
be added that circumstances and events, over which he 
had little control, left him no alternative. His system 
was necessarily accompanied with burdens unknown to 
the Saxons; and their immediate effect was, to raise 
the power of the few over the rights of the many. Yet 
there were parts even of the latter feudal system,' favour- 

8 Letters on the English CoostitatioD, 57, 60. 

^ The greater barons, or tenftiits in dbdfl4 ^x^ ^bm kaeer bsroos, or 
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able to public liberty^ and whicli wanted only a more 
equal distribution of property^ and the spirit of com* 
merce^ to advance claims to greateir durability.' But with 
those wantS; as they were, and which yet to some extent 
exist, the restrictiye system which succeeded the feudal, 
can, like it, only continue during the term prescribed to 
the corruption and monopoly, which either precede the 
reformation of states, or lead to their certain dissolution.. 
With a view of cementing the strict union between 
England and Normandy, William is beUeved, thus early 
in his reign, to have entertained the difficult project of 
totally abolishing the English language. For that pur- 
pose, he ordered that in all the schools throughout the 
kingdom, the youth should be instructed in the French 
tongue; a practice which was continued from custom 
till after the reign of Edward III., and was never indeed 

knights,' who held under them. Thirteen knights' fees made a baron's 
peer, and twenty knights' fees an earl's. At the close of William's reign,, 
the number of those who held under him, in capite, by knight's service, 
was upwarjls of seven hundred. — Elsynge on the Maimer of ParliamentSi 
in England ; Doomsday Book ; Letters on the English Constitution. 

' Harrington, with profound truth, observes, that "the centre and 
baffls of every government is no other than the fundamental laws of the 
same." " As there is a private reason," he adds, " which is the interest 
of a private man ; so there is that reason, which is the interest of man- 
kind, or the whole ;" and government he calls, after Hooker, *' the soul 
of a nation ;" and what he calls the mind and will of a nation is what 
others mean by a constitution. Machiavel comes near the truth when he 
says, "then a city may be called firee, and a state may pronounce itself 
durable, when it is founded on good laws and orders at first, and has not 
that necessity of good men to maintain it. Of such laws and principles, 
many ancient commonwealths were formerly constituted, and continued' 
a good while." Dr. Johnson defines a constitution to be " an established 
form of government ; a system of laws and customs." Fortescue, Black- 
stone, and most lawyers, consider it as the spirit of the laws ; and that our 
constitution is in our statutes. — Lord Fortescue, Preface to his Records ;. 
Dyer on the Principles of the English Constitution, 24. 
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totally discontinued in England. The pleadings in the 
supreme courts of judicature were in French; the deeds 
"were often drawn in the same language^ and the laws 
"w^ere composed in that idiom. No other tongue was 
used at court. It became the langus^e of all fashion- 
able societies till it was adopted as a sort of universal 
vehicle of speech in all the courts of Europe^ as at this 
day ; and most of the English themselves^ as if ashamed 
of their own country, affected to excel in a foreign 
dialect. 

From this attention of William to the amalgamation 
of the two people by means of one language and one 
body of laws, which had the effect rather of anglicising 
those of Normandy than of grafting French institutions 
upon our own, and from the extent of foreign dominion 
annexed to the crown of England, there naturally pro- 
ceeded the great ad-mixture of French, at present met 
with in our language, but which certainly harmonised 
and enriched it.* 

National suspicion having once been aroused that a 
change in the laws, as well as in the language, was 
contemplated, it lawis not long before a spirit of defection 
and revolt, promoted by men like the archbishop of 
York in the north, and Frederick, abbot of St. Alban^s, 
in the south, warned William as to the policy of arrest- 
ing or retracing hiis steps. He was prevailed upon by 
Lanfranc, now archbishop of Canterbury, to renew his 
o^ths to preserve inviolate the laws of king Edward 
and his predecessors. To render the ceremony more 
imposing by giving it a religious character, he swore 

2 Hale, C. L. of England, 36 Ed. III. c. 15 ; Selden, SpicUeg. ad Ead- 
mer, 189 ; Fortescne, Laud. Leg. AngL c, 48 ; Ingulf. 71, 88 ; Chron. 
Koihom. a.d. 1066. 
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as usual, over the reliqties of good samt Alban^ and the 
deputies from the discontented districts took their depar- 
ture not only satisfied/ but overjoyed^ to their own 
homes. 

But although for the third time the Anglo-Saxon 
laws and usages were thus confirmed by a sort of royal 
capitulation, which so early set an example of deceiying 
the people, to his successors, especially to his sons, to 
Stephen, and to king John, it had only a temporary 
influence in allaying the elements of disaffection and 
dispute. This arose from various causes : William was 
as uneasy in champing the Int and feeling the rein in 
the hand of constitutional power, as were the people 
under his eneroachmeiits and his watchfdl policy in 
taking advantage of all overt acts of insurrection, to 
extend the line of hisnulitary prerog»tiTe,and draw the 
exterminating sword. The laws were moreover vague 
and ill defined, and it was for this reason, that upon 
another thre^atened outbreak he summoned, as we have 
noticed, a general or common council of his kingdom, 
more dearly to ascertain the extent and meaning of 
th^n,* as some guide, no doubt, how far he might safely 
venture in future. 

That William's royal prerogatives were farther limited 
by the English laws, we learn from the fact that many 
possessed of lands in the reign of the Confessor were 
returned in Doomsday-book as retaining the same, 
which continue to the present day in the hands of their 
successors. This could hardly have been the case, if 
the lands of the English had been vested in a con- 
queror. About this time also the charters of the ancient 

s M. Parisy in vita Frederici Abbatis Sancti Albani. 

^ Hoveden, 600 ; Ingulf. 88 ; Brompton, 982 ; Knyghton, 2355. 
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SaaEOB kings were pleaded ' and allDwed by WiUiam in 
ooancil; aad by the same diarters titles were made or 
created to lands^ liberties^ franchises^ and regalities, 
adSBrmed and adjudged in presence of the king, and 
signed by his hand. E^en when exception was offered on 
the ground that by the Conquest those chasrters had lost 
tlidr force, the dabns were finally allowed ; a singular 
admission against the plea of the Tictosr, had all men's 
rights been vested in him alone.* 

This conld not be pretended; for under the yigorons 
sway of WiUiam titles were not empty names ; offices, 
noere sinecnr^, filled by deputy; and property, masses 
of land and wealth without their attaching responsibili- 
ties and duties. He was at least as jealous of the 
assumptions of the lords and bishops, as of the people ; 
and was perhaps cf opinion that kings held parliaments 
and councils with their people, even before bishops and 
lords were made.^ Dignity was connected with duty, 
and distincticms of name were titles of office, both in 
France and this country, the Saxon berotica correspond- 
ing to the French duke, while the peculiar office of the 
marquis was to guard the marcbes; the name "earl,'' 
Danirii eorfe, honourable, a shire man, or county man, 
bad the goyemment of a whole county. So that an earl 
sitting as judge over a shire it was necessary he should 
understand the laws, his office being to administer them 
in his county court; and William resembled Alfred, at 

fi Eadjofircus ; Selden ; Hale, C. Law of £ng. 86, 88. 

8 William probably was acquamted with that maxim of another pro- 
found pditicsaa, TaeitiUy that what is imnatural and idolent camiot laet 
long : ^ Nmiqfoam fidem esse pot^itimn quse nimia est ;" than which no 
tarnth has been more amply illustrated by history. 

7 Milton, Defence of the People of England ; Author of ^ Modus tenendi 
Parliamenta." 
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least in one respect^ by reqidring the earls to be well 
acquainted witb the laws/ and even putting some of the 
most unjust judges to death. 

K farther evidence were wanting of the constitutional 
acts^ the confirmations^ the charters^ and the popular 
concessions extorted from WiUiam, whatever were his 
real views^ it may be found in the numerous recoveries 
obtained even against his own friends and relatives, 
both by heirs and successors^ of the seizin of their pre- 
decessors before the Conquest. Examples such as that 
contained in the record of Pinendon, by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, were not unfrequent in the early part of 
his reign.' 

In addition to WiUiam^s inquiries into the common 
or customary and unwritten laws of England, many of 
them newly ratified by him, he extended them to the 
inferior branches, properly called the king's ecclesias- 
tical, the king's military, the king's maritime, or the 
king's forest laws ; all of them subordinate to the higher 
courts.* Of his skill and experience in the branch 
of conveyance, a curious specimen has been recorded, 
which shows at once his ready wit, and the facility he 
had acquired from long use in expressing the terms of 
law j then considerably less technical, but more concise, 
and doubtless quite as much to the purpose. 

Though his forms of conveyance were in some cases- 
extremely short, and in others not very satisfactory to 

^ Bacon on the Eng. Goyemment ; Tomer, Hist, of Ang. Sax. ii. 6. x. 

^ The whole process and proceedmgs may be read at the end of Sel- 
den's notes on EadmeniSj and Spefanan's Glossaries, title Drewnches. See 
the same also respecting the separation of the bishop's conastory from 
the sheriffs court. Blackstone, voL iii., contains a brief account of lSb» 
various kinds of ecclesiastical courts, pp. 61 to 68. Also Judge Hale^ 
C. L. of England, 28, 29. ^ Ibid. 
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tliose whose estates were subjected to them, it is clear 
from this instance that William would have made a 
Tery admirable lawyer in any branch of the profession; 
and that it was, perhaps, this sound and penetrating 
judgment which enabled him to preserve his throne, 
and to rule the English by diyiding all, yet mortally 
offending none of the existing parties. If the great 
number of his charters were as pointed and condensed 
as that conferred upon his Norman hunter, — ^notwith- 
standing ''he was rough and covetous towards the 
IBnglish in his taxes, laws, and in giving to his Normans 
their lands^^* — ^it is probable that he gave much less 
trouble to the gentlemen of the long robe than some 
of his successors : — 

• ^ I9 William, king, the third year of my reign. 
Give to thee, Norman Hunter — to me thou art 

Both leefe and deere — 
The Hop and the Hopton, and all the bounds 

Up and down ; 
;l Under the earth to hell, above the earth to heaven ; 
From me and mine, to thee and thine. 
As good and as fair, as ever they were. 
To witness that this is sooth, I bite the white / 

Wax with my tooth 
Before Jugge, Maude, and Margery, and 

My youngest son Henry, 
For a bow and a broad arrow, when I come 

To hunt upon Yaxrow." ' 

The only jeu d' esprit which will bear a comparison, 
we think, with this royal mode of conferring a grant 
upon his Norman hunter, is among the curious odds 
and ends of Thomas Heame, under the head of a 
descent of the family of Cognisby, which, if the author 

^ Speed, Hist, of England. > Stowe, Ex libro Richmond. ] 
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oonld have been snspected of satire^ we might concka/ie 
was meant in lidicok of the Battle-abbey roll: — 

^ WiBuBii of Cognisby 
Game out of Brittany, 
Whh his wife TiiEuiy, 
And his maid Manfaa, 
And his dogge Hardigrass." * 

Happy for King William and the people had he 
required only a provision for the masters of his hawks 

* Pne&t ad Fordon. Testigia Ang. i 191. To sach an extent was the 
laahioii caanied of tnMang lamily deseent and eettonent in Kngland to 
tiie time of the Coaqaerm, Ihat it was soon toxned into a sabject of ridi- 
cule. The imfortonate Chatterton, it is perhaps not generally known, 
derived his pedigree from ihe Sieur de ChanbanloDne, of the honse of 
RoUo, the first dnke of Normandy ; and that of his friend, Mr. Stephen, 
the pewterer, from Fitzstephen, son of the Earl of Anmarle, in 1095, son 
of Odo, earl of Bkns and lord ci Holdexnesse. That sach pretensions 
were early ridiculed, we have an instance in Shakspeare, who makes his 
drunken tinker, Christopher Sly (in the ^Tamii^ of the Shrew"), boast, 
in his blundering way, that ^ihe Slys eame in with Bkhard Con- 
queror." — Ibid. This reminds us of a more modem instance, in humble 
life, and peihaps, from the drcumstancesy rather more worthy of credi- 
bility. At one of the lateandits of 1^ Edward Blount, Bart (Shropshire), 
some of the tenants were contesting the point as to which of their fiunilies 
could boast of having rented an estate on the property for the longest 
period. A farmer named Allen, proved to their satisfiMstion that he and 
his ancestors had rented under the fianily for a period of nearly 780 
years ; that his ancestors had immigrated from Normandy with the 
Blount famDy at the time of the Conquest This remarkable fact, if 
indeed so, redounds greatly to the ondit of both the successive landlords 
and tenants ; and we can only recommend it as an example for the emu- 
lation of both Hnaiofl through the kingdom. There are a few instances 
of disinterestedness in the followers of the Conqueror left on record, 
which, if also true, are not a littie creditable to the parties. William 
Fitzrichard, a Nonnan captain, refused to accept of any land by way of 
recompense, declaring that he followed William from a sense of duty, and 
that he was not to be tempted by stolen goods. Like the Beanmonts, and 
a few others, he returned into Normandy to enjoy his old moderate 
inheritanoe.--Ord. Vital Vestigia Ang. ii. 199. See also Battie Abbey 
Roll. — Appendix. 
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aaid homids. He lutd already bestowed upon his cliief 
£oQoweTB the estates held by the English lords^ and 
their adherents who had joined the late insurrections. 
He was now enabled to establish funds for the payment 
of his soldiers. This he effected by taking into his 
Iiands the demesne lands which belonged to king Ed- 
^vrard^ and annulling in council all the dispositions and 
grants made during his brief reign by Harold ; a mea- 
sure which subsequently led to his great national survey. 
The estates forfeited by maaiy of Harold's adherents 
who fell at the first invasion^ or who persevered in the 
Btruggle^ were in themselves very considerable^ though 
insufficient to meet the claims of so large a body of ex- 
pectants^ for whom William felt bound in honour to 
provide. Many innocent persons doubtless suffered^ as 
well as a third class^ who had kept aloof to watch the 
progress of events ; and, being chiefly men of high note, 
were subjected to the confiscatory process renewed by 
the politic monarch upon every provoked insurrection. 

At the same time, as we leam from Spelman in the 
case of Edwin of Sherborne, restitution was made in 
cases where the party could prove that he had not ap- 
peared in arms against King William. Stigand, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, having opposed him at the outset, 
a large portion of his lands was granted to Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux, but afterwards recovered by Lanfranc, 
Stigand's successor, in full council, summoned by spe- 
tnal writ from the king. We may adduce also several 
other grants and charters made by him, mentioned 
in the history of Ely, and in Eadmerus, for restoring to 
bishoprics and abbeys such lands or goods as had been 
takenTfrom them unjustly. Still the ruin of Stigand, 
resolved upon to make way for William's favourite 
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diplomatist^ Lanfirauc^ led to the gradual subversion of 
the English prelacy in fayour of the Norman and other 
foreign aspirants.' 

Among other Norman laws early introduced by WH- 
liam^ and strongly countenanced by the great prelates 
and clergy^ was the singular trial or ordeal by battle/ 
already practised in several European countries. It is 
a species of trials according to Blackstone^ of high an- 
tiquity^ and though it became obsolete^ leaving its traces 
only in the as barbarous and absurd practice of the 
modem duel^ it remained legally in force^ until ex- 
pressly abolished by a statute of recent date. We may 
refer its origin to the chivalrous and enterprising spirit 
of men, in those turbulent ages, who, when they hap- 
pened to quarrel, having no umpires equal in their own 
estimation to themselves, found no resource but in an 
appeal to the '' ultima ratio *' of their swords. Nor was 
it less revolting from the superstition implied in such an 
appeal to Providence, on the presumption that it was 
bound to interfere to give the victory to the just instead 

to the strong. It was considered an excellent device, 
perhaps, for getting rid of a vexatious suit at law, a rival 
in love or war, or the nearest of kin who stood in the 
royal or aristocratic road to preferment.' 

' William, however, held his new Norman churchmen, as well as his 
lay lords, in great suhjection. He would allow none, however high or 
ambitious, to dispute his sovereign will and pleasure. The crimes alleged 
against Stigand were in great part unfounded. — Knyghton, 2345 ; Anglia 
Sacra, vi. 5, 6; Ypod. Neust. 438; Eadmerus ; Hoveden, 453; Diceto, 482. 

^ Such is the law of France and Normandy to this day, as ^ell as 
of the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey, which once formed part of the 
same. — Terrier, 1, ii. c. 2. 

7 Black. Com. 3 v. 357 ; Will. cap. 68 ; Barring on Strat. 202, 294 ; 
Koberfeaon, Hist of Charles V. L v. 62, 357 5 Coutumier de Normandie. 
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Further, with regard to the Norman laws introduced 
"by WilKam at this time, they were not so extensive as 
to endanger the constitutional customs and liberties 
of the people, and unless a noble groxmd-work had 
been laid in his reign, it was impossible that in the 
next age, so soon after as Henry II., the laws of England 
should have received such accessions of strength and 
excellence. We may form some estimate of this prodi- 
gious impulse of constitutional power in a right direc- 
tion from the labours of GlanviUe and of Lyttleton; 
and of its steady and connected progress, in spite of 
every obstacle from the accession of the great Norman, 
who led the English through a sort of battle ordeal to 
assume that superiority in the eyes of Europe which 
they have never since lost. This could only be the re- 
sult of popular laws and national independence. No 
longer a prey to foreign inviasion, instead of wasting 
their energies in defensive wars tipon their own soil, 
they soon carried their victorious arms under so great a 
leader to the very gates of Paris. 

In 1069, William, aware of the approaching out- 
breaiks,' thought it prudent that queen Matilda and his 
family should withdraw once more into Normandy. The 
continued confiscations, pursued as a system, the open 
violence or secret frauds perpetrated by the great vassals 
and mesne lords under the name of law, through the 
ascendency obtained in the great councils, spread alarm 
through the country. Numbers both of the laity and 

s The king had accnrate intelligence of the proceedings of the insur- 
gent earls. He was ahmys prepared ; he had erected a strong fortress at 
Exeter, of which he gave the command to^Baldwin, son of the Connt of 
Brione. He had restored, and fortified also, Canute's famous tower at 
St. Edmondsbury, which hy some writers is said to have been erected by 
Baldwyn, the abbot, in the Conqueror's own reign.-*ye8tigia Ang. 105. 
VOL, I. T 
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clergy, recently deprmd of their tyffieefl^ flew tottOns, ttnd 
joined the banners of the earls Edwin and Morear in thfe 
north. Nearly a third part of England acknowledged 
their authority. Eovouritesi of tibue people^ not leas than 
of the dergy/ they had poweiful a^er^ts, and thb 
torch of insurrection was rdd^ed at different points. 

This powerful league, in itself formidable to the 
govermnent, was strengthened by the accession of the 
Prince of Wales, of Maloohn, King of Scotland, and of 
the Danish Sweyn. Hope of acconunodation th^re was 
none; the causes of deadly hostility lay too deep^ and 
life and honour were alike perilled; for there was 
scarcely one who had not tsken the oath of allegiance to 
William, or entered into strict alliance with him.. Bnt 
his breach of faith, in refusing the hand of his daughter 
which he had long {promised to earl Edwin, was a fresh 
challenge to insuzrectian ; and he showed by the removal 
of his family, by the completion of his fortresses, and 
his active prepsjcationSj that he had fully expected it, 
and felt himself strong enough to strike down the loftiest 
heads of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The moment he knew that the two earls had oom^ 
mitted themselves by taking the field, he inai^ohed his 
powerful army, ready equipped, into the north.^ At 
Warwick he ordered large additions to be made to the 
immense fortress, of which he gave the conmiand to 
Henry, one of the sons of the cdebrated Roger de 
Beaumont. That of Nottmgham, he entrusted to ano- 
ther Norman, named Peverell; and then^ advancing by 

9 Angelwine, hisitop el th« fiiitl An^M^trttikimay oAer pirektM, were 
depriyed of ibeir eees hj the nuthorify of iUtine, ftud «oimnitted to pri»Hi 
for life.— Haywwd'e lives of tiie Nonnan Kiaga ; Ovd. Ylt. 

1 Ord.yit. ; W.of JMsIaa. ; H. Hunt. ; Wew ; WftMsgltam $ Thierry. 



foDoed naxdies^ he fell upon the confederates bysor* 
piise befoie they had received half their reinfarcements, 
xouted, and compelled them to sue for terms. The city 
q£ York sorrendfired; and^ as a pmiishm^it for its 
^haying joined the league^ William^ -with the imposts 
levied upon the inhabitants^ bniit another mighty fbr- 
txess in the most central and commanding spot.' He 
placed in if: a strong Norman garrison, reinforced the 
gazxisons of Huntingdon and Cambridge, compelled the 
Scotch king to sue for peace, and retnmed in triumph, 
-with his prisoners and hostages, to strike another blow 
at the insurrection in Hie south. 

Having now fSedrly drawn the sword, he threw aside the 
scabbard, and resolved to carry out his confiscatory sys- 
tern agamst the possessions of the English nobility and 
clergy to the utmost extent. They had vainly hoped, 
with the entire people, that the CSonqueror's repeated 
ratification of the old Saxon laws would have protected 
them. But what he confirmed by law, he knew how to 
take away by law, much more suecessfiilly than by open 
Tiolenoe or unjust pretensions. He was aware that 
property so obtained was never secure ; and he proceeded 
with the aid of his privy and his common councils — ^in 
both which his influence was predominant— formally, 
legally, and therefore irresistibly, to the attainment of 

3 S. Dunelm. CoL ; R. Diceto, Col. ; Ord. Yit. ; Hume; Henry; lin- 
guxL Another -was subaeqnently erected in the same city. The portion 
now remaining is called Giffoid's Tower. Camden only says that William 
built a ^eodigious strong castle to keep the nation in awe. Near this site 
stands the shell of Clifford's Tower, which was blown up 1684. — Gibson's 
Camden, 717* Drake intimates that it was blown up by design ; the 
dtiziens being not at all unwilling to rid themsdyes of so troublesome a 
Iieighbour, and such inconvenient badges of distinction as this, which 
(being erected at Christmas) they sarcastically designated *< the <)ld mince- 
pie." — ^Drake's Antiquities, p. 289. 

t2 
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}u8 object* Even Fortune seemed to fkyourj as usnal, 
hit insidious and unjust projects^ his revenge, and his 
rapacity; that master passion of allj his love of supreme 
8way^ impelling him to indulge them to the utmost^ 
vhen he found that he could do so with impunity. 

The papal power was in itself a tower of strength 
to William in this heartless crusade^ which^ directed 
against the Uberties of a whole people, met with a well- 
deserved retribution. The same grasping spirit and 
insatiable thirst of power which made him so refined 
and profound a master of dissimulation^ the same 
tyranny aud oppression, ronaed the fuiifis of discord 10 
his own fBrnHj, shook his half-consolidated empire to 
its centre, and alienated the affections of a consort to 
whom he was ardently attached. A new list of prosciip-^ 
tion was already filled; and he lost no time in confis* 
eating the estates of the rebel lords, and transferring 
ecclesiastical offices of trust and dignity fi-om the Eng* 
glish prelacy into the hands of the Norman.' The 
noblest fSftnulies * were imprisoned, banished, or reduced 
to extreme penury;* the natural resultis, for the time 
being, of a conquest de facto, produced by the firaud and 
perjury of the ruler, and the re-acting violence of a 

3 Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 142 ; Brodi^, Hist, of Exig* Constitation ; 
Maekiatoah ; Smythe, Lee. on Mod. History ; Alison ; Ungard ; Henry ; 
Tyrrell. 

* A great number, taking the alarm, fled into Scotland, where they 
were generously protected by Malcofan, and settled in the country. Many 
high fiunilies in Scotland are descended from these exiles — those of 
Lindsey^'Ramsay, Lovell, Towbris, Sandlands, Bissart, Sowlis, Wardlaw^ 
Maxwell, and seyeral others. The nobles who ventured to remain were 
stripped of their possessions. William secured his future tranquillity by 
taking from nobles and people even the power to rebeL 

^ Ingulphus; W. of Mahns.; Halket; Eadmer; Polydore Vii^g^; 
Brady; Mills; Ord. Yit. 
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people in possession of constitutional rights, into the 
violation of which they had been purposely goaded* 
WiOiani had thus secured, by means of law, more than 
all that the most lawless and despotic of conquerors 
could have proposed to themselves, for by such means 
he not only acquired, but consolidated and rendered 
permanent the advantages which he obtained. 

The strange anomaly now presented itself of a people 
who had enjoyed the hard-won boon of free laws, cus- 
toms, and manners, for a period long enough to form a 
sort of code or constitution, guaranteed to them by the 
most sacred oaths, being deprived of all that renders 
them desirable or valuable by the legal process of those 
Tery institutions against which it was made to appear 
that they had risen in arms. There was no evidence 
against the wily despot who had betrayed them and 
stolen the glorious prize which he dared not challenge. 

Prom that period Norman despotism threw away the 
scabbard, and attempted to rule by force. The king 
struck boldly at the very basis of English power, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, by depriving the people of 
their most popular leaders, and excluding them from all 
places of trust and profit, especially the English clergy 
of all degrees. It was only to their own courage and 
persevering energy, under the shield of Providence, that 
Englishmen owed the preservation of their laws and 
the extension of their privileges, extorted, when they 
could no longer be resisted, from the iron sway of Wil-, 
fiam^s successors. 

More especially perhaps it was to her native freemen, 
to her future yeomanry, the great body just removed. 
Above the serfs of the soil, that England was indebted for 
her safety, at a time when the heads of her clergy and 
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her nobles were cat down^ lingering in exile of in tJia 
gloom of dnngeona. Some^ warned by the fitte of their 
neighbours^ fled; Edgar Atheling and his sisters^ wilb 
several influential nobles^ sought refiige in Scotland/ 
King Malcolm subseqnentlj married one of the sisters^ 
the princess Margaret; and he4>e8towed lands upon the 
Saxon lords from whom so many noble fiEimilies in Scot* 
land derived their descent/ 

Nor was William's new policy terrible only to the 
English; the lords of Grentemesnil and Tillenl fell 
under its ban^ for venturing to. revisit their fimuUes in 
Normandy without leave.' It seemed as if the severity 
of his government conjured up fresh enemies* as fast as 
others disappeared^ But he proceeded more cautiously 
with regard to his Norman vassals/ while any of his 

• 1068, 9. 

7 AbduL Waver* 1068 ; Chran. Ssz. ; M. Pftris ; B. Hovaden, AmiaL 
259, CoL 2. 

B It was iiiis king's policy to role by diyidjug, in every sense. He thus 
gave his chief bArtms estates in different oountiesy so as to yfeak^ their 
power. It is observed by MadoZ| that the knights' fees of ahnost every 
barony were scattered over variooa coiintieB^*-MadoZ| Hist of Bx- 
diequer ; Hallam* 

^ Chiefly Normally and among his own vassals. The baronial fiefs of 
Ebglandy milike those of F^rance, were derived actoally from the Crown. 
ItB vassals lobmitted to the oonditions imposed. (Ibid.) These baron* 
lisrmed pari only of the great eooneils. Hie vigereos but arbitrary di»> 
meter of William's feadal government continued to influence the cbndi« 
tion of the people for upwards of a century and a half, and the laws and 
institnlions of England during a much longer period. — Dugdale ; Madox ^ 
Kallam ; lingatd ; Smythe ; Alison ; Brodie. 

^ As a body, the barons were able to vindicate their own xi|^ts firasn 
the encroachments of the royal prerogative ; but the bulk of the people 
were strangers to liberty. Gradually^ however, as the population eman- 
cipated itself, it came within the pale of laws originally enacted for the 
benefit ef a partienlar class. — Brodie, Hist of Brit Empire, Intrude 
Fortunately for future ages, the barons were disposed to barter tbor 



former eneznies^ the more imme^ate aad daa^erous^ as 
well aa tlte more remote^ remained to tUreliteii bia 
power. 

The sons of Harold/ aaaiated by Dermot^ King ot 
Ireland^ now made a descent upon England with a fleet 
of sixtjr-siz ressels. They landed on the Deyonshire 
ooaat j but were attacked and driven to their ships hj a 
body of Normans^ led by a son of the Earl of Brittany.^ 
Cornwall^ Somerset^ Dorset, Salop, with the Isle of Ely, 
n^^^t raised the banners of insurrection/ In the norths 
the Goremor of Durham was set upon and slain with 
700 of his followers.' The people of York next rose 
and sldw Fitz Richard, tiieir Gk)Temor, and laid siege to 
the new cattle. A Danish fleet at the same time ap- 
peared upon the Humber, landing an army under ear! 
Osborne, king Sweyn^s brother; followed by another 
fleet of 200 sailled by earl Haoonj both of whom, how- 
eTer, William contriyed, by ihe promise of large sums, 
to withdraw bam the contest. But king Malcolm, at 
the head of a strong force, supported by the English 
exiles, made himself masta? of a great part of Cumbers- 
land and Northumbei4flnd, carrying his rarages as fei^ 
as Durham, destroyed Holdemess, fired the church of 
St. Peter at Weremouth, and put to the sword the 
people who had taken sanctuary. Having perpetrated 

power for trinkets and bwibles, and, accoi>dmg to the progress of refine^ 
ment, dismissed part of their retainers, that with the produce which 
these had been accoatomed to co]isiune> they might gratify their growing 
taste for mannfactiires and foraigu ccoBiOQdities, — ^Ibid* ; Smith, Wealth of 
l^ations, ii. 192, 5. 

2 Their names wej^ Godwin, Edmimd, and MAgnns, aU whoM efforts 
to retrieve the fortunes of their fwufy were ineff^tuaL 

3 Ord. Vit. p. 513 ; W. Gemit. c. 41. * Ord, Vit. 614. 

3 Bobert Cummin ; this massacre took plftOQ the 29th of January, 10^9. 
—Ibid. 
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the greatest sacrileges and cruelties^ sparing neitlier 
age nor sex, he made prisoners of the young men and 
women, whom he earned back with him, and condemned 
them to a life of hopeless slavery** 

The English exiles, headed by Edgar Atheling and 
the earls Waltheof and Merleswain, marched to the sup- 
port of the York insurgents, then besieging the castle. 
On the 19th of September the Normans made a despe- 
rate sally and set fire to the town, by which a great 
portion, includmg the cathedral, was burnt to the 
ground. The inhabitants flew to arms, and, joining the 
insurgent ranks, carried the castle by assault. The 
whole of the garrison, to the number of 3000 men, with 
the exception of the Goyemor and his family, were put 
to the sword. 

William, justly alarmed at the spread of the insurrec- 
tion on all sides, despatched a force ' under Boger de 
Montgomery, followed by another led by Cospatrick, Earl 
of Gloucester. The Danes had returned, loaded with 
booty, to their ships; king Malcolm advanced to meet 
William^s generals; and the people of York were left 
amidst the desolation of their houses and the wreck of 
their property* 

The jGeJI of York Castle was the signal for fresh out- 
breaks. Earl Hereward rose and established himself in 
the Isle of Ely; Edric the Forester joined the Welsh, 
and^ combined with them, held William's generals, 

' There is every reason to conclude^ both from dates and facts, that a 
great part of the craelties and spoliations of churches attributed to William, 
in his expedition into Northumberland, were chiefly the work of the bar^ 
barous Scots. They left little for William to glean from their harvest of 
spoil and devastation, or to add to the ruin of districts over which fire 
and sword had previously passed. 

7 S. Dunelm. Col. 198; J. Brompt Col. 966, 
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Briant and Eitzosbome^ at bay* A simultaneous national 
movement — one great united effort to throw off the 
yoke of the Norman — seemed at this time to pervade 
all ranks. It was hailed as the last solitary chance left 
to iEhiglishmen of liberating themselyes from a foreign 
thraldom^ which no people who have once tasted free- 
dom will patiently endure. The revolt became more 
formidable than even William anticipated^ when he 
calculated only on the confiscations which would enrich 
Ms treasury* His edicts and proclamations for the 
better observance of what he emphatically termed 
'^ God's peace '^ ^ had lost their force ; and^ exasperated 
at tlie insurgents^ who had invited the Danes to winter 
in England, he vowed ^' by the splendour of God/' he 
would hardly leave a single soul alive in all Norfch-* 
nmberland/ He then commenced another of his rapid 
marclies towards the north, at the head of an imposing 
army, at once to support his generals, to chastise the 
rebel earls, and to carry the war into the heart of Scot- 
land, the asylum and support of his English enemies, 
fortune had favoured the confederates at the outset ; but 
the star of William was still in the ascendant, and shone 
forth with brighter lustre amidst storm and darkness. 
He seemed to glory in the display of that masterly 
genius, however evil, by which he could always rule, if 
he could not appease, the waves of a nation's strife/ 

The mere report of the king's approach at the head 
of his veteran troops, a vast array of his feudal power, 

* Speed ; Ord. Vit. * Chron. Sax.;; Qrd. Yit.; WaLnngham. 

1 « A daring pilot in extremity, ^ 
. Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high 
He sought the storms — ^ — ^" 

Dryden. Ahsalom and AchitopheL 
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led by his great ▼bmiIb and fivoign rMaisn <^ ewmy 
mok, irith thd feaifid oath be kad taken^ ttnidc terror 
into the hearts of the Engjiah icniam. It seemed to 
paralyse all their e£B»rts ; and the terrible dentonatra- 
turn he made was alone almost n&dent to seeore vie^ 
tory to his banners. It was a bhjodless oampoign^ 
except to the unfinrtimate inhabitant^— the pe<^le m^to 
were least to blame, yet were snbjeeted to tilie tonifio 
devastations of both armies. The hopes of freedom 
were too soon bmried in the tyrant's peace of desolation 
and despajbr.* Not only submission, but yengeande was 
the watchword of the Normans as they pnraued the 
retreating Scots, indignant that they had left them 86 
few spoils, and at the easy triimiph of theor great leader, 
who thonght it politic to accept tihe newly»tendered 
allegiance of the English earls. 

At the same time William did not fei^et his usual 
diplomatic arts. Haying recdlved fitvourable accounts 
from his queen-consort, then entrmrted with the regeiM^ 
of Normandy, of the undisturbed state of his continen- 
tal relations with other powers, and of the oontinued 
tranquillity of all his possessionB under her alUe sway,^ 
he renewed his alUanee with Denmark. He was now 
at liberty to proseopte i^e war ageinst Makofan witii 
the utmost rigour. His object was to overtake the 
Scotch, before they could reoeiye reinforcements and* 
&11 back upon their strongholds in the heart of the 
Qountry; and so- rapid were his. movements that he^ 

^ 7L Hovedeh } Ord. Yit. ; Chron. Sax. ; W. of Malms. ; Walsmgham. 

3 With the exception of her unhappy deyotion to the interest of her 
son Robert, Matilda displayed eonnderable talent and judgment for the 
exercise of the high trust reposed in her ; a proof also of William's dis- 
oenmient. She was beloved and respected by the Normans. 



oaxtifi up with them in the Lothian, the fertile diidinets 
of ^hich he ravaged from end to end. Finding it nse<> 
less to ifitreafe, Maloolm, like a hunted deer, tamed Bt 
bay. and drew up his armT for battle npon an acdivitr 
in 4e strongest po«tiouLtlH,«»iadl™nd. 

On the approach of the mighty Norman, however, 

marldng his numbers, his more formidable discipline 

and martial array, Malcolm, like the En^h earb, vraa 

struck with dismay. His troops were equally daunted ; 

audi observing their irresolution, he lost no time in 

despatching a herald with terms of peace, such as he 

conceive it woiild be the Normaiii's interest to accept/ 

For some time William d^yed accepting the prof*^ 

fered conditions ; but, having receiTcd the securities he 

desired, a peace was concluded, or rather purchased j 

and, on the same terms which he was always happy to 

grant, he pardoned the edes and received many of 

them into fiEiTOur. He pursued tibie same policy upon 

his return with regard to the new GfovQmor of York, 

earl .Waltheof ; and having fiilly re-ertablisbed his power, 

he kept his Christmas in that city. There he was 

attended by tiie insurgent lords wixom he had come to 

subdue, and who had bought their safety witii large 

sums. Several of th^n he eveot promoted to higher 

rank, especially ^Oie Stsssm WaltheOf, who eventually 

became Earl of Northumberland.' 

. It is the principle of conquerors, such as William was 

anxious to appear, to treat a vanquished people, more 

sevffloely in proportion to the valour and pertina^ty of 

tibfiir defence^ This castigatibn of qualities in them^ 

adhres the object of esteem affbrds the best proof of the 

* ^ Melior certa pax, qiuun sperata victoria." — Livr, xxx. 
s Ord; yxt.r815 ; Chroiu $az. 174 ; lU HoYoden, 1 2S8, €. 2. 
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cmel injustice of imposing on a people a foreign yoke^ 
to irhicli they show an unconquerable repugnance.^ 
Yet he knew how to appreciate valour in his chie& ; 
and the desperate character of Waltheof 's defence of 
York extorted his admiration and respect. He not only 
took him into his favour^ but bestowed upon him the 
hand of his beautiful niece Judith. But the unhappy 
inhabitauts of the insurgent districts had only their 
Htcs and homes to offer as an expiation of their dire 
offence; and they became the prey of rapacious and 
infdriated soldiers* 

Regarding himself as the rightful King of England, 
after his first coronation in London, WilUam now 
looked upon the repugnance of the people as a crime. 
Wheneyer they resisted his mandates or those of his 
lieutenants, he seized upon their lands or slaughtered 
them in the open fields. And notwithstanding his 
professed adherence to legal measures and the oaths he 
had taken to administer their common laws, confiscation 
csane to glean whatever conquest had spared before.^ 

Still the English were not to be scorned and tram« 
pled upon with impunity ; it was the third insurrection 
in the few years of his reign, and not the last. The 
military chieftidns who followed the Conqueror were 
either possessed of no estates, or their recent acquisi« 
tions greatly exceeded the value of their continental 
possessions. The kingdom of England was too power- 
ful to be treated as a mere appendage of a Norman 
duchy, and the English tenantry too formidable to be 
resigned to the oppressive government of an absent 
nobility. Hence both the sovereign and his nobles 
made England their principal residence ; and the Nor- 

« Sir J. Mackintosh, Hist, of Eng. i. 104. 7 ibidL 
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man nobles^ who at first flattered themselves that they 
had gained an appendage to their duchy^ soon found 
tibieir mistake.' The discipline of law to which they 
were subjected, in addition to their greater dependence 
by feudal tenure upon the crown, convinced them that 
they ought not to prize too highly the apparent libe-* 
rality of WiUiam^s grants ;' the fruits of his successful 
campaigns both in the north and in the south.^ 

The popular assemblies of the soldiers at this period, 
by order of the Conqueror, were considered by him as 
an actual convocation of the military array of the 
kingdom, for the two-fold purpose of maintaining their 
discipline by review, and of holding the English in awe. 
These he was in the habit of summoning both before 
and after any of his grand expeditions; and at Win-^ 
Chester a body of military obeyed the mandate, amount-^ 
ing to no fewer than 60,000 men, the poorest of whom 
held property adequate to the maintenance of a horse* 
man and his attendants*' 

^ EdiiLBevieWySe. 

' In the ensoing year (1070) the king bestowed a great nmnber of 
Bnglish counties and manors upon his favourite barons. Shrewsbury 
was given to Roger de Montgomery, who already possessed Arundel and 
Chichester ; Buckinghamshire to Walter Giffard ; Leicestershire to Hugh 
de Grentemesnil ; Holdemess to Odo, nephew of Count Thibeault, who 
bad espoused the Conqueror's half-sister Muriel. — Ord. Yit. ; Nouy. Hist. 
de Normandie. 

^ These lay investitures were not completed without the usual legal 
formalities in the great councils. He could easily command a majority 
by means of his numerous vassals^ holding the crown lands ; and thus, 
while ostensibly maintaining the laws of King Edward — ^the foundation 
of our common law — ^he carried the system of transfer and confiscation to 
any extent he pleased. But what were these boasted laws does not 
so clearly appear. — ^Fortescue ; Brodie ; Alison ; Smythe ; 'Hallam ^ 
liingard. 

' AUson ; Introd. Hist of Europe^ L 40 ; Thienry, ii. 286* 
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But ueitiier Ids Christmas festivities lior bis txu 
umphal pfoeesdons and reviews appear to have pn^ 
daced the effect that might have followed from a matit 
conciliatory policy on the part of William^ or disposed 
the people to contentment and submission. It ^was a 
deceitful calnu On the first rumour of fresh disturb^ 
ances; William resumed his arms^ and again marched 
northward. He is stated to hare laid waste the counjkry 
as he advanced; flighty fire and famine attended his 
tracks and the year 1070 was long painfully memorable 
in the northern towns oud villages^ from the Humber 
to the Scottish borders. On his approach to Hexham, 
all who could escape fled to the woods'* and mountains, 
where many perished* The whole country between 
York and Durham bore the aspect of a desert, without 
dweUings and without people, and so continued nearly 
ten years.^ It realised the appalling picture drawn by 
Tacitus, — '^ a solitude — ^and it was called peace.'' 

But terrible as this was, it was transitory; popula- 
tion, trade and commerce ultimately reasserted tiieir 
reign; for William passed no laws to render fiunine 
and desolation perpetual, nor prohibited the intarcouirse 
of one portion of his subjects with the other, or with 
the people of other lands.' The free trade promoted 

s Horeden ; Ord. Tit. ; W.of Malms. ; W. Pict ; Walsingham. The 
devBstation was followed by i^ famine, which swept off nearl;^ the whole 
population.— W. of Mahns. 103 ; Hoy. 451 ; Ord. Vit 514. 

* B. Hov. 258, col. 2. 

' With ill his love of absolute power, William never conceiTed an idea 
of the refined barbarity to which modem legislalion has attained. On 
the contrary, among the older laws adopted by him was one that the 
merdiant who had gone three voyages in his own ship should be declared 
noble and assume the dignity of a thahe. Even the ceorl who had 
obtained &ye hides, of land was entitled to promotion ; and though our 
authority, Ingulphus, had been taok^-amoDg the Apocrypha of l^liah 
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43y Ilim between tlie Snglish and the Nonnans enabled 
.eaeh nation to gi?e and take what "waa most suitable to 
its wants^ witboat anj of tbose artificial Testrictions 
4»lcnlated to oveate jealousies aoid to divide them still 
farther from each otber. 

' From this period King William left no arts nor any 
degree of force nnemployed to bold tbe people in snb^ 
^eotiosL. And as if Heaven bad not yet exbansted tbe 
msiB of its wrath| tbe Scots made fresb incursions,-^ 
king Malcolm's peace was not tbat of " God/' so stre- 
nuously insisted upon by William in bis proclamations. 
fie bad ratber tbe fear of tbe king tban of Heari^ 
before bis eyes, and, baving made spoil and prisoners, 
^e burned back into bis monntain fiustnesses.* So 
mim»x»us were bis captives tbat tiiere was bardly a 
:nllage or even bouse in Scotland wbicb did not boast 
%be possession of an Englisb slave/ Unable to over- 
take bim in bis retreat, tbe Ubigonce more retraced bis 
marcb. into tbe soutb. 

Tbe vice of avarice appears to bave grown upon 
William witb lengtb of years. Hearing tiiat some of 
Hie Engbsb bad concealed tbeir money or plate in tbe 
monasteries, be ordered a strict searcb to be made, and 
confiscated to tbe Crown wbatever bis spies and agents 

Ilistory, we, in tlus case^ wish to believe, in the words of an old cGvine, 
^ In apocryi^ nou omm essQ apocrypha." 

* The possession of Cumberland for a long period by Malcohn, as a fief 
ef ihe Snglish crown, gave him iinineiiiio adyantagea in making fresh in- 
corsions. William restored it folly to the British dominion. Shak- 
speare alludes to the fiMst of its possessitm by the Seotcfa king i— 

^ We will esteblidi our estate upon 
Our ddest KalMlm, whom we name hereafter 
The Ftinee of Gimiberiand."'-^Macbetfa ; Yestig. Aug. 

7 K. Hoveden ; Ord. Vit; Walsm^iam ; W. of Malms.; W. Hct 
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could lay their Iiands upon* Even tiiis was not done 
without the sanction and decree of the great council ^ 
which proves the respect in which William still pro^ 
fessed to hold the laws* These great councils^ there^ 
fore^ in the words of a learned and distinguished writer/ 
were, very fortunately for posterity, never without their 
use or importance to the Norman kings ; and they often 
called these extraordinary meetings* But again, to the 
more frequent recurrence of these special assemblages 
and consequently to the existence of a national coun- 
cil,* there was another circumstance very favourable*. 
The crown was not transmitted as in France, for many 
centuries from son to son. Most of the Norman kings^ 
in respect to hereditary right, were usurpers, as WiU 
liam II., Henry I., Stephen. Even Henry II. only 
obtained possession of the crown after a compromise. 
John again was a usurper; and even in the time of 
Henry II., Richard I., Henry III., the jgreat councUs 
were continually appealed to, from the circumstances 
in which these monarchs were placed. 

In this manner, most happily for England, and in- 
deed for mankind, this assembly still made, though not 
its regular yet its occasional appearance, and with 
sufficient frequency to maintain its place in the legis« 
lature* It was the policy of the Conqueror to ex- 

" Profefl8or SmyHie^ Leetnres on Modem History, Pickering, London, 
1840-1. 

9 Great eoimcils were continued nnder WiBiam, as they had been in 
the reign of Edward the ConfeescHT. Their origin and odnstitation are as 
uncertain as the periods when the people were first admitted to some 
share in the legislatore. It is agreed by Coke, Spelman, CSamden, Pryme, 
that the conunons formed part of the great synod prior to the Ck>nqae8t» 
but how they were summoned and what degree of power they possessed^ 
is a matter of doubt. — Smythe ; Hallam ; Brodie i Alison ; Lingard ; 
Forteseue ; Hale* 
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tingaiisli tlie allodial tenures^ and td render all the 
proprietors of land vassals to the Crown, This, he at; 
last effected; the great council was thus entirely al- 
tered, and came to consist of those only who held im- 
mediately under the Crown. With regard to the vague 
character of the particular laws of Edward to which 
the Conqueror professed his strict adherence, swearing 
to their maintenance upon those holy reliques he so 
successfully employed, the same writer* judiciously 
observes : — ^^ It might be expected that Eadmerus^ when 
he gives the history of the reign of William, would 
also have given us some account of this remarkable 
code. But, in the course of the history, the monk, with 
more than a monk^s stupidity, instead of giving us 
these laws, observes that he forbears to mention what 
was promulgated by William with regard to secular 

matters Our lawyers and antiquarians are there* 

fore left to conclude that these celebrated laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor may now be imaged to us by what 
is called the common law of the land, or the imwritten 
collection of maxims and customs which are transmitted 
from lawyer to lawyer, and from age to age, and have 
obtained reception and usage among our courts and 
judges.'' ' 

Having completely suppressed the formidable insur* 
rections which threatened the stability of his empire, 
William on his return deprived Cospatrick of the earl- 
dom of Northumberland, and bestowed it upon Waltheof, 
whose fatal marriage with his niece had been solemnised 
amidst the ruins of the city of York.' By this master- 

1 Professor Smythe, Lee. on Mod. History, lee, v. pa$9inu 

2 Ibid. Notes to Lectures, &c., vol. i. p. 168. 

3 M. Paris ; Ord. Vit. 521. 

VOL. I. XT 
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stroke of poUi^ lie at once conciliated the enmitf cl 
the English^ and piepared the waj for fiitiire confiBca- 
tkms^ when he ahould ha?e ncffidenldy enridbedilte eail 
in his new lientenancy, at the expense of his siidbof- 
dinate vassals. 

Haying chastised the Tmmfy Scots, WiBiam neart 
plaoned an expedition against the Welsh^ whose le- 
peated incnrsioiis on the horders^ since the leign of the 
Confessor, called £oar moire energetic measures than tlie 
generals sent against them had yet employed. He led 
an army into Wales, drove them into their monntains, 
compelled their leaders to do homage, and received 
hostages for their fdtiire obedience and good fidtti. 

All his declared enemies having been thus subdued, 
and deprived of the power of fature resistance,^ Williaia 
had now time to direct his views towards Normandy. 
Not only had he reduced England to submission, but 
every aUy that had successively appeared in her cause; 
the Danes, the Scotch, the Irish, and the Welsh. Their 
repeated expeditions, combined with the forces of the 
insurgent earls, had been rendered abortive by the 
miUtary genius and statesmanlike talents of one man, 
with the resmirces only of a small state, the feudal 
grandees of which were but partially dependent upon 
the Crown. With the very limited and uncertain power 
he originally possessed, it required the most consum- 
mate ability to acquire, to consolidate, and extend the 
mighty dominion of which he was now the head. 

By a system of gradual deprivation and confiscation 
he had merged the interests of the English nobles and 
clergy in the Crown ; and his sole ■ remaining cause 
of anxiety was the questionable allegiance of those 

< <* Quos viceris cave amicos tibi credas." — ^Curt, lib. viu 
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Nocmans of erery rsmk whom lie had enriched at the 
esxpeaoie of the nation. Hence he regarded with jea- 
loxisy^ not unmixed with alarm^ his great yassals and 
the few English nobles whom he had not yet dared 
to strike. Thej were of the same high rank and am- 
bitious character as those who had formerly betrayed 
liim, and eyen laid snares for his life. How weU 
founded were his fears, the events which were now fast 
approaching speedily declared. A confederacy was 
formed between the remaining heads of the nobility 
and the vas&mls of both countries^ who in the fate of 
their predecessors seemed already to contemplate their 
own. The sense of common danger became too strong 
for national rivahy, and both nobility aad people were 
beginning to amalgamate from an instinctive feeling of 
adf*preservation against arbitrary and unlimited power. 
l^e great dignities of the Church had been also sub- 
jected to the Crown by the most respectful and flatter- 
ing demeanour towards the Holy See. The bishop and 
aldermen" were no longer shire-judges who divided the 
penalties and forfeitures with the king. He had clipped 
the wings of their temporal power^ and confined them 
strictly within his newly defined hmits^ which bound 
them to maintain the canons and customs of their 
churchy but not to go a step beyond. The new com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the monasteries and 

^ This title^ of Saxon extraction, was at first applied to the peers of the 
land, but not to princes, sons of the kings, or heads of royalty. These 
eaUknmen ranked with the bishops in tiie Saxon hiws, and had the goyem- 
meiit of comities, afterwards taking the naane of enris ; and their office 
had the same power and jurisdiction as that of the high sheiififs, with 
some additional priyileges. The last title was written Ya^-gereves ; mean- 
ing head-govemors, whence our modem word, shenff, litendlj, tiie 
govomor of a shire. 

u2 
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abbeys was conducted with a view to sapply the funds, 
for his intended Norman campaign. The mere rumour 
of this inquiry caused considerable treasures to be 
removed and concealed^ and whenever these were 
founds they were instantly confiscated for the use of the 
Crown.' Some entire foundations he appropriated, 
took possession of the privileges of others^ which he 
only consented to restore on the payment of a fixed 
sum ; and not a few he put up to sale/ By means like 
these, many of his Norman and other foreign adven- 
turers of low extraction displaced the more respectable 
English prelates of the laud; andj with the clerical 
power, the free baronies which belonged to it were 
brought under his secular sway. He quartered both 
foreign priests and soldiers upon the old religious esta- 
blishments^ farms^ and castles. These new proprietors 
acted also as spies^ but^ instead of receiving secret ser- 
vice money^ they were bound to replenish the exchequer 
with the fruits of their own extortion* 

WilUam next extended his inquiry into the charters 
and privileges of cities^ towns corporate^ and other poli- 
tical bodies, refusing to continue or to renew them but 
on condition of large sums being paid down. Great 
part of the wealth of the nation was thus transferred 
into the public exchequer ; and so impoverished were the 
English people^ through all their corporate possessions 
and charitable foundations^ that he no longer dreaded 
those outbreaks and insurrections of which the main 
resources were thus thoroughly cut off. When informed 
upon one occasion by some of his officers that ''the 

« Ang. Sac. ; Monasticon ; Vestig. Sacra ; Ord. Vit. ; W. Pict ; Wace 7 
Walsinghain. 

7 Hay ward ; Abbtf Provost ; W. Pict. ; W. of Malnis. ; Walaiiighani. 
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people spake evil of Idm/' his laconic reply was, " It is 
mrell that they can do me no evU" * He availed him- 
self, however, of the information to deprive them of 
their arms; and in the words of one of his qnaint bio* 
^aphers, "he brake the heart of their courage,'' before 
lie again ventured out of the country. This he affected 
to justify on the ground of policy and experience, 
declaring ^' that he was not going to follow the example 
of the Dane who, having obtained England, lost it to his 
posterity by permitting the vanquished to retain their 
authority and estates/' 

The severity of William's new regulations, as far as 
the royal demesnes extended, proved the sincerity of 
these words; and a variety of horrible punishments, 
including mutilation for the slightest offences, especially 
against his forest regulations, were put in force. Nor 
only in the royal domains were the ancient laws ren« 
dered nugatory ; for, by their extreme perversion, they 
were become throughout the entire country a mere 
dead letter. He had modelled his military code upon 
the example of Caesar, who employed the Gauls to chas- 
tise the Germans, instead of attacking with his own 
Homans their strongholds in the Ardennes. William, 
in like manner, with Harold's countrymen defeated the 
sons of Harold, after they had overthrown Ednothus, 
the master of his horse* Thus, after the English had 
slain each other, he reaped the spoils of the victory with 
his Normans ; and, on occasion of repressing the dis« 
turbances in Normandy, he invariably employed an 
army composed almost wholly of English* He took 
with him also the chief men of English descent, and 
placed them in the front of the battle, relying on their 

8 Ibid. 
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jEeal for the hcmcnir of their countiy^ andcmtiieirextzane 
hatred of their oppressors, to chastise the insolraice of 
his refractory barons. Actuated by this policy^ lie 
enjoined a few of the leading Engliflh^ like Waliiieo^ | 
Earl of Northomberland, to watch during his absenee 
tlie proceedings of the Normans; and a serious refolt^ 
headed by Fulk^ Earl of Anjou, haTing just brc&en out 
in Normandy^ he lost no time in carrying his arms into 
that country. * 

The English acquitted themselves with signal brav^ry^ 
and the insurgents^ as well as their turbulent neigh- 
bours, were scion reduced to sue £6r m^rcy.' It was the 
first time that William had employed the English on 
foreign service, and he was highly gratified with their 
good conduct. From this time he began to appreciate 
the military character of the people, and abated soiae^ 
thing oftSt natioxud favouritism wiich he h«d so long 
displayed — a change of poUcy. which gave greal^er sta- 
bility to his power than all his previous acts di oppres- 
sion. This improved feeling was not without its 
favourable influence also upon the nation, and thus it 
was that by slow degrees England began to assume that 
rank in the eyes of other powers to which its genius 
and resources entitled it. The Norman pride received 
a check ; and the presence of an English army, whidk 
overawed the Norman enemies of their king, waa 
viewed with strange sensations of jealousy, which sooa 
gave occasion for its obtaining still higher reputation in 
its foreign campaigns.* 

, * Ord. Vit ; Chron. Sax. ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Duxshesiie. 

^ Between 1072 and 1074, an mterral of oompaxt^e tranqisBBty, ividflh 
proved extremely &Touxable to the eonsoUdiifcion of WillJAin's power, both 
m England and his foreign possessions. 
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The easumg period was spent in tlie enjoyment of 
t;lie society of liis consort and his family, from whom he 
Iiad been for some time separai^d. He availed himself 
of this interval of tranqmUity to confirm his relations 
Tdth fordgn powers, to promote his interests at the 
Papal coort, and to regulate the internal ajfairs of his 
dnchy.' 

* Williiun naturally condaded that he had nolihiiig to fear on the side 
of Ekigland, after secixring Wahheof in ius interest by sach magnificent 
faTQUZS, including the hand of the Conqueror's beaiUifbi niece Judith. 
Earl Morcar was a prisoner, and the unhappy Edwin, his brother, had 
fallen a victim to the treachery of his own companion. He was proceed- 
ing from Ely on a mission to the King of Scotland, when his route was 
betrayed by three brothers in whom he had rashly ooofided, and he was 
slain with twenty of his foUowers by the Normaa troops. ^ His death 
was passionately bewailed by the English. Eyen the stem nature of the 
Conqueror was melted into compassion, and he is said to have shed tears 
when tbe blee^ng head of the young Saxon, with its long flowing hair, 
was pvesented to him by the tnutoiB ^o had beguiled him into the 
ambush. Tnat^flad of conferring rewards on the murderers, William eoor 
denmed them to perpetual exile. 

^ A singular curio»ty was turned up by the plough, 1 694, in a field near 
Sutton, in tilie Ideof Ely, where Edv4n and MJorcar are said to faaye met. 
It is a small shield of silyer, about six indbes Icmg. Oa it was a Saxxm 
inscription, which has been found to express that it had the double pro- 
perty of protecting the person who wore it, and the lover for whose saJce 
it was worn. If it belonged to tiie young earl Edwin, it was perhaps a 
letnmed love-pledge from die betvothed prineess.'' — lives of the Qaeeos 
of England, by Agnes Strickland, i. 65. 

Ingram, the learned translator of the Saxon Chronicle, has given this 
Latin translation of the inscription. The following English version is 
subjoined, as being more dose and literal than that which appears in 
Miss Strickland's woxIl : — 

** Edwinos me pignore dat ; Me for a keepsake Edwin gave-^ 
lUa, Domiue, Domine, Grant this request, Lord ! 

Eum semper defendat ; Him may she ever guard and safe, 
Quas me ad pectus suum gestat Who weaors me oa her heart ; 

Nisi ilia me alienaverit Unless she of her own aeeord 
Sua f^nte.*' From me consent to part 

As this talisman was found where earl Edwin fell, or at least where he was 
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But it seemed as if he were destined never to sheath 
the sword. He was suddenly recalled to Enghmd by 
the rebellion of his Norman barons, a prelude only to 
the discord and nnnatnral violence whidi broke oat 
among his own sons. Indignant at the favour shown 
by William to the Saxon Waltheof and his adherents, 
and the selection of English officers and soldiers for his 
expedition, they resolved no longer to submit to the 
severity of his feudal sovereignty, but to strike a decided 
blow. It was this extreme severity of discipline which 
rendered William's reign a continued succession of 
conspiracies and insurrections ; one long war to esta- 
blish his despotic usurpation. He had placed himself 
in direct opposition to the constitutional laws by which 
he affected to govern. The unsettled character of lus 
institutions was produced by the same cause which had 
secured his easy triumph over those of the Anglo-Saxons, 
und by the absence of any real representative system. 
This cause, as it has been well remarked by Alison in 
his able and philosophical history, may be traced to the 
limited number of free inhabitants by which all the 
beneficent institutions of Alfred were blasted, and the 
English nation was exposed for so long a period to deso« 
Jation and ruin from a smaU body of Northern invaders.' 
Boger, Earl of Hereford, son of the famous Eitzosbome, 
^having promised the hand of his sister to Ralph de 
Guader, Earl of Norfolk, was stung to the quick by the 
king^s refusal to consent to the marriage* Taking 
advantage of his absence, they disregarded the royal 

^last heard of, drcumstances seem to say that he was in possesion of it, 
and not the lady he lovedj who had in all probability been forced to 
return it to him. — ^Ibid. 

* Alison, Hist, of Europe, &c., Introd. i. p. 58 ; Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 
ii. f»6. 
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veto J andiimted their respective adherents to be present 
fit tlie celebration of the nuptials^ including the Saxon 
earl^ who^ besides being William's confidential adviser^ 
had been presented by him with the three earldoms of 
Huntingdon^ Northampton, and Northumberland. In 
evil hour Waltheof consented to attend, but whether 
to watch their proceedings, as he wished to make it 
appear, or as one of the confederated chie&, does not 
seem to be proved.* 

During the ensuing festivities, the malcontent earls, 
in descanting upon their presumed wrongs, declared 
that, if aided by the English, the Danes, and the Welsh, 
they would soon undertake to throw off the yoke of the 
bastard William.* 

The English earl was prevailed upon for the moment 
to join their councils, but, as soon as the fiimes of the 
marriage-feast had subsided, he began to view the matter 
in its true light, and upon his return his first resolution 
was to communicate the whole affair, with the expression 
of his repentance and regret that he had not at once 
acquainted the king with the extent of the conspiracy.* 
If he had indeed done so, he might have saved both his 
life and his honour, instead of signing his own death* 
warrant, by unfolding the whole to his treacherous 
fConsort, Having conceived an illicit attachment to 
another object, she lost no time in despatching a special 
messenger to her uncle describing her husband^s con- 
duct in the blackest colours/ 

* Chron. Sax. ; Ord. Vit. ; W. of Malms. ; Kapin ; Henry ; Tyrrell ; 
JCnerett White. 

< Saxon Annals ; W. of Malms, i Halket ; Brompton. 

* Hmne ; Henry ; Lingard. 

7 W. of Malms. ; Walsingham ; Noavelle Hist de Nor. ; Chron. de 
Nor. ; Henry ; Tyrrell ; Lingard. 
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TIm next dilatory step taken by the earl waa to o0b»- 
ault tlie ajrclibishc^, Lasfiranc^ upon the confide&tioiBB 
scraples he entertained^ imder the seal of caoSeasaiOiBs. 
That enlightened prelate^ WiUiam's best &iead uad, 
wisest connsellor^ conjured him to hajsten at oaoe to 
Normandy^ and throw himadf npon the royal meny. 
But preyionsly informed, and deeply incensed against 
him^ William refused to give him any credit &nt the 
ainceritjr of his contrition, and turned fiom him with a 
movement of extreme anger. He expressed the utmost 
indignation that his own nobles, men the highest in his 
favour and confidence, for whom he had made such sacri- 
fices, even of his popularity and the best interests of the 
coimtry, whose laws he had sworn to maintain, should 
seize the first opportunity to strike at his crown and life. 

At the same time that he ordered the terrified ead 
into custody, his confederates rightly interpreting the 
motives of his flight, flew to arms, and were joined by 
the other malcontents, most of whom were Normaas. 
But William's appearance in England, and his vigcvoos 
measures, wholly disconcerted them. The Earl of Here- 
ford was defeated and taken prisoner; Ralph, Earl of 
Norfolk, was also routed by bishop Odo, who had been 
appointed regent of the kingdom. William then laid 
siege to his castle, where he had taken r^ge with his 
lady and family. Alarmed at the idea of faMing into 
the incensed monarch's hands, he contrived to make his 
escape by sea, and hastened to join the Danes. The 
Danisb king assisted him with a considerable force, with 
which he hovered round the coast in the hope of making 
a descent and raising the siege;' but on hearing of 

« W. of Malms. ; WaUrngfana ; Waca; NoaTofle Bist. de Nor. ; 
Chron de Nor. 
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V^ilHam's sncoegs he took to his diips and returned to 
Denmark. His countess^ however^ a ladj of high sgiiit, 
I^yed the part of a her<Hne^ asid gave the monarch no 
inconsiderable annoyance.' She held the castle stoutly, 
animated the garrison^ and appeared upon the walls. 
She was provided with CTerjrthing for a long defence, 
and contrived to cut off not a few of William's veteran 
scddiera* 

So faar firom appearing exasperated, theldng was amused 
at the manceuvres of his fair adversary. An interchange 
of chivalrous missives, in which William was a great 
adept, ensued, with brave challenges, full o( gaiety and 
mock defiance. All this, as in his earlier wars, seemed 
to take the &ney of the royal Norman for the m<mient. 
A passion for women was not one of William's foibles; 
but, excepting the imputation of bestowing occasional 
correction ' upon his consort, he invariably treated th^oa 
with respect and honour. He did not even chastise the 
refractory countess with his own hands, when she sur- 
rendered at discretion ; but permitted her to depart and 
rejoin her husband, with the observation that he did not 
make war on ladies. But the heroine, like many of 
those upon whom the king had conferred favours, took a 
singular way of expressing her gratitude. For on hear- 
ing of his subsequent retreat from before the castle of 
Dol, on the continent, she exercised her wit upon the 
occasion, complimenting him upon the speed with which 
he ran ; and assuring him that, had it not been for 



» Qrd. Tit; R. Hoveden, 434-5 ; Chron. Sax. 182-3 ; Provost ; Vie de 
Gnilleaume, &c. ii 90, 4. 

^ Neither litde nor unfieqaent, if we may beliere Bome of the early 
KifrfftriA.ntt^ unleas being rolled in the mire, being well thumped, and beaten 
with a bridle almost to death, and, it is even added, tied to the tail of a 
horse, be gentle caatigation. — Ord. Yit. ; Provost. 
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excessive politeness to her^ she would not have 1^ hifi 
B, single soldier alive to gratify* his other enemies.' 
William^ with apparent good hmnonr^ sent her a gallant 
reply^ '' applauding her courage^ and regretting only that 
the English court should be deprived of a lady so well 
fitted to adorn it, through the base and treacherous 
conduct of her husband/' 

William had more than once occasion to exercise the 
same philosophic gaUantrv or patience, whichever it 
might be, towards ^e of«ielu|x.8pmtkaad resolute 
of the sex whose orders militated against his own. 
Several of the Norman dames, indignant at the pro- 
tracted absence of their lords, sent very peremptory com- 
numdsfortheirmstaat return. More than one obeyed, 
preserving their allegiance to the ladies at the expense 
of that due to the sovereign — ^such was the case of the 
Earl of Grentemesnil, whose lady appears to have imbibed 
an inveterate dislike to her sovereign. She defamed 
him loudly in his absence, excited his Normans to revolt, 
and sought to create discord in the Conqueror's family, 
by the unscrupulous drculation of rumours that he had 
actually made attempts upon her own virtue.' The 
Conqueror^s enemies eagerly propagated these vile 
calumnies, which extended almost to every country in 
JBurope* 

The mother of Harold is said to have taken especial 
pleasure in aiding the Norman dames in the dissemiaa- 
tion of these derogatory reports. She sent a full 
budget of them to Sweno, King of Denmark^ and, 
among the rest, she averred that the tyrant had not 

« Provost, ii. 93. 

* Ord. Vit. ; Henderson ; Prtfvost ; W. of Malms. ; Saxon Annals ; 
'Brompton ; Kapin ; Henry ; Lingard. 
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hesitated to commit any crime wliidi administered to 
the least of his gratifications; that he had actually dis- 
honoured a young lady, the daughter of one of the 
canons of Canterbury/ and the niece of a Kentish 
nobleman, who had in consequence joined the recent 
insurrection. This improbable story is asserted to have 
reached the ears of queen Matilda, and to have pro- 
duced a very serious domestic misunderstanding, one of 
the first which had ever arisen between the royal pair. 
Seeking, with a deep-rooted love of revenge, an oppor* 
tunity to wreak her jealousy on the presumed object of 
William's passion, it was not long before the unfortunate 
lady fell into her power. The account, as handed down 
to us,' is that the canon's daughter was inhumanly put 
to death by the secret orders of Matilda, after every 
trace of her beauty had been as far as possible obUterated* 
The Conqueror is there described as having been seized 
with such a transport of rage on learning the barbarous 
vengeance taken by his consort, that, on his return to 
Normandy, he had recourse to his favourite mode of 
chastisement. This was with a bridle, which he used to 
such purpose that his consort died shortly afterwards.' 

The king, with equal wisdom and magnanimity, took 
no measures to punish the authors of these absurd tales. 
From the time of the death of Earl Edwin, on the 
other hand, his policy towards the chief insurgents 
was rather of a conciliatory character. He had bestowed 
on that formidable conspirator, Edric the Forester, a 
responsible office near his own person. The traitor 

< W. of Malms. ; Ord. Vit. 

* Bapin ; Heame ; Cottonian MSS. ; Robert of Gloucester. 

^ Unfortunately for the credibility of the Lady of Grentemesnil, who 
originated these calumnies^ Queen Matilda is said to have survired ten 
years after she reoeired this curious infliction of matrimonial discipline. 
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CoqiatridL had been mmde Earl of Gloucester, snd 
ms employed in the Scotch wan. Eustace, Eaii of 
Boulogne, who had joined the malcontents, and 
attempted to surprise the castle of Dover, he restored 
to his honours, and treated with the utmost regard. 

He was satisfied with committing to prison the two 
powerful rebels, Wattfaeof, son of earl Siward and Eaii 
of Northumberland, and Fitzosbome, Earl of Here* 
ford. Edgar Atheling, the assumed cause of all the 
conspiracies, who had fled into Scotland, and who often 
appeared in arms against him, he repeatedly forgave and 
restored to honour and favour, though the undisputed 
heir of the line of Saxon kings. He attended the Con- 
queror at his court at Caen, in 1074^ and was not only 
pardoned for all past transgressions, but pensionjed with 
a daily allowance of a pound of silver/ and treated 
with every distinction due to his rank as the head o{ 
the English nobility. Subsequently, at his own request^ 
he wa3 handsomely equipped by William for the Holy 
Wars, in which he joined the Emperors of Germany 
and Greece, and acquired a fiedr reputation among the 
first crusaders. After his return he was also allowed a 
pension of twenty shillings a day, in addition to several 
lucrative offices in the country; where he is said ''to 
have mellowed to a good old age in pleasure and vacancy 
of affairs, preferring safe subjection before ambitious 
rule, accompanied both with danger and disquiet.^^* 

7 Saxon Annals ; Brompton ; W. of Malmsbury. 
s Hayward, life of K. Wilfiam 1. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

iOng WilHam proclaims an amnesty — ^Proceeds against the rebel chiefs — 
Acts of the coandl — Wal&eof, the Saxon earl, condemned to die — 
Tradiery of has consoirt Judith — ^National sympathy displayed — ^Peti- 
tions in his faronr — Justice of the sentence considered — Tried by old 
Saxon laws — Ratified by the Council — Execution of the English eari — 
Forfeiture of his estates — The Norman bairoiifi — Condemned to im- 
piriflDiiment — ^Trial by their peers — Ouna regis — ^Unsettled state of 
Kngland — National characteristics — False position of the king — Suffer- 
ings of the people — Character of the Norman and Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ments — Norman life and manners — ^Her<MC and feudal institutes — 
Orders and frateamities — ^Field sports — Fashions — Style of dress — 

, Handsome mansions — Camp and court of the Conqueror — Baronial 
seats — Splendid establishments — ^Prelatic pride and pomp — Warrior 
bishops — Knights and gentry — Norman soldiers — Indomitable pride 
and ruthless turbulence — The two people compared — The king and 
queen revisit Normandy — ^Abbey of Fescamp — The Earl of Norfolk — 

' William in Brittany — ^Is compelled to retreat — ^Anxious for repose — 
New enemies — His own households-Scene between the king and his 

; consort — Qnttrels of his smiB — ^Bobert flies from court — ^Raises the 
standard of revolt — Powerfully supported — ^Distressing scenes— Open 
war — ^Hostile encounters — William wounded by his son — HSs English 
army repulsed — Alarm and grief of the queen — She mediates a peace 

; between iiie father and son — ^And between the brothers — The Con- 
queror returns to England — Accompanied by Robert — War with the 
Scots — Robert leads an army against them — Founds Newcastle 
— Anecdotes of William and his court — ^Devotes himself to natiimal 
works — Character of his feudal government — ^Different from that of 
France and other countries — Anglo-Saxon lawis — Papal authority in 
England — Centralization system — State counc3s — The court of Rome 
— Luxury of the Normans — ^Dainty viands — Style of living — ^Amuse- 
ments of the court — Of the barons and knights — Military assemblies — 
Reviews, &c. — Theatre — Games — Superstitions — Goblins — Fortune- 

'. tellers — Legends and tractions. 

King William had once more arrived in England dur- 
ing the autumn of 1074. He found public tranquillity 
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perfectly restored by the vigilance and activity of 
bishop Odo and his advisers. This did not render him 
either snpine or confident : the embers of reTolt were 
smothered but not extingoished in the breasts of his 
great Norman barons. He had proclaimed an act of 
amnesty for the insurgents ; but this was not general. 
The Earl of Hereford' was held a close prisoner : many 
of his English adherents of inferior rank were pnt to 
deaths and recourse was even had to the barbarous 
punishment of mutiktion.' 

In the case of the Earl of Northumberland^ also, re- 
lated by marriage to William, a variety of motives 
combined to urge the king to drive matters to ex- 
tremity; the chief of which was his desire of adding to 
the demesne of the Crown. It was as easy for him 
to procure an act of condemnation, as to issue an am- 
nesty; and though the unfortunate earl had revealed 
the conspiracy, and been engaged in no overt act of 
treason, while the rebel Normans received a lenient 
punishment, the English earl was finally condemned to 
suffer death. The possession of immense wealth was, 
doubtless, his real crime, not less in the eyes of William 
than in those of his treacherous and abandoned niece* 
He was equally obnoxious to the Norman courtiers; 
but so sensible was the monarch of the injustice of the 

' Induced by the recollection of this bold Norman's services^ as well as 
those of his father, it is supposed that the Conqueror would gladly have 
set him at liberty, if he had expressed his repentance and sued for grace. 
As an earnest of his favour, William is said to have sent him a richly 
embroidered robe, which the earl in a fit of passion threw into the fire. 
Highly incensed at this contempt of his favours, William, with his usual 
bitter imprecation, vowed that he should remain in prison during his life ; 
and he kept his word. — Ord. Yii ; Henry ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. } Ve8> 
tigia Ang* ' Ibid. 
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jsentence^ that lie retained him prisoner some time 
before he yielded to the savage importunities of the 
^arFs wife. This artful and in&mous woman^ with 
aome other Norman dames^ too nearly resembling her^ 
presented a striking contrast to the modesty unobtrusive 
iqualities of the Saxon ladies of rank^ especially those 
of the royal blood.' The Norman Judith and her. in- 
triguing partisans^ like the lady of Grentemesnil^ no in- 
.active politicians of their day^ were more intent upon 
dividing the spoils of the unhappy earl^ than using the 
slightest influence to avert his fate. From the English 
ladies of rank^ on the contrary, even those wedded to 
Norman lords^ the petitions to the throne for mercy^ in 
person^ by deputies^ and by letter^ were innumerable 
jmd incessant^ especially before the warrant for his 
death was signed. 

The English nobility and clergy^ such at least as 
remained^ were not less zealous^ while the Normans 
who had attempted to decoy him into their snares^ 
indignant at his having discovered their treachery^ 
joined the lady Judith and her party in encouraging 
William to pursue him to the death. The agitation 
throughout the capital and the country was extreme^ 
when the royal wiQ was made known ; for to put to 

^ The sisters of Edgar Atheling, and their relatives and descendants, 
'were generally patterns of female excellence, piety, and unassmning worth. 
They displayed nothing of that demoniac spirit of cmelty and vengeance 
which so frequently inspired queen Matilda and her Norman ladies, and 
others of French or foreign blood. It was just, therefore, that the female 
Saxon line should be restored to the throne, to the great and universal 
joy of the English. Editha, widow of Edward the Confessor, died at the 
close of this year (1074). She was interred by the side of her consort, in 
Westminster. Algith, the widow of Harold, long survived her sister-in- 
law, and passed the rest of her days in obscurity. 
VOL. I. X 
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'desth an eueaxy in ebld blood was^ at Hiat petra^ 
'esteemed an offence and an insult against soeiely oal 
its prevailing ideas of public justice. No law tken.dis* 
^gassed its cool atrocity ; and the criioe consisted not in 
that act of bearing arms^ which has since beeni. dignified 
with the name of high treason^ bat in ihe illegaUify awl 
ingustice ci a lord paramount formaDy putting^to dea& 
•one of- his TBSsak) not in open combat^. for piesiiining to 
<appear in arms against him. The samemle appHed t» 
the monarch and his subjecfts-: and in the fibudal code, 
bad asin some respects it was^ we nowhere. find: tfaattbesr- 
ingarmsop^dJTy or^ inotiberwords^ what was afterwards 
described as high treason^ i^e impnted as a crinie de- 
Siomng of death* The offence of William^ tfaerofore, 
against the nsages^ if not the admitted Jaws^ of ' feuda- 
lity and custom, was the more reprehensible 5 for tiiere 
was no existing Norman law, much less* any^ common 
law emanating from a grand council, to authorise him 
in putting the Earl of Northnmbeiiaad to. death. And 
granting even that it did/ the blackness of tbe deed is 
n<^ in the slightest degiree relieved; for it would not 
then have been even jxiidicial murder, inasmuch as the 
unfortunate noblesnan had not incorred the penalty of 
appeaoring in Banas agaiixrt his superior lord in this 
instance. On the contrary, he had received a free 
pardon for having done so on a former occasion, and, 
instead of sKiffering any pettalties,.h|id''been promoted 
to the^rst offices in the State. 

The example of capital punishment^ moreover, begua 
by WiUiasi^ was followed by the most lamentable con- 
•sequeneesy both to theNovinsn princes themsdhres and 

3 It was by an old Saami.lttir iimtMMioGi.Yim,^mfd anctcoiideDiBei 
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to tte nobility and the people. It brotallsed their dis- 
position^ and ensanguined their laws, affording a fiital 
precedent for succeeding monarehs to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the most innocent as well as the 
noblest of the hind, nay, inthat of their nearest relatives; 
breaking through the most solemn compacts and the 
. most sacred ties, by punishing with death every look, 
word, oar aet> which they chose to interpret amiss. This 
sanguinary principle, once admitted, readied its fatal 
dimax in the reign of our eighth Henry, when the bare 
tidea of compassing the death of a king, if it could be 
dragged to light, became a capital crime— rcalled high 
f treason. 

One of the first martyrs to this new royal doctrine, 
on the 29th of April 1075, the earl was amducted from 
his prison to a rising ground near the gates of Winches- 
ter, and there fell almost the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobles upon a Norman scaffold. 

The eari^s death was bitterly deplored by his oounfcpy- 
men of all ranks.* Nor was it long b^ore King Wil- 
'liam^s injustice and ingratitude recoiled upon his own 
head* Discord, mdsconduet, d«iplicity, and, in short, 
high treason iu abundance^ sprung up in the bosom of 
the new lawgiver's own family; including ev«i the 
tfeason of a consort wlumi he had so ardently loved^ 
and in wham he had so implicitly confided. 

The shameless life, also, of WiQiam^s niece, the adul- 
terous and sanguinary Judith; the luxurious excesses 
and tyranny of his uterine brother Odo, with the in- 
creasing Tioletice lOid rapacity of his great vadsate in the 
abuse of their feudal privileges, from the pressure of the 

^'OrdiyH, 536, 7; W. of Matnis. ; Henfy^ Liogftrcl ; Hume. 
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cham upon themselves^ naturally excited uneasy if not 
remorseful feelings in the breast of the king. 

Still William retained some great and magnanimous 
qualities^ some enlightened views of the national interest 
and honour^ in his relations with other states^ as well as 
in his civil judicature, military regulations, and great 
public works. These were adapted in some measure to 
redeem his oppressive rule, and entitle him to the repu- 
tation acquired by every strong-minded and high-spirited 
sovereign, the honour and safety of whose kingdom are 
guaranteed by his own lofty ambition, confidence, and 
self-respect. 

There are also historians, it is just to state, who have 
attributed the sufferings of the EngUsh rather to im- 
perious circumstances, to the peculiar position of Wil- 
liam, and the necessary system of which he formed only 
a subservient part, than to his own despotic temper, his 
errors, or his crimes : a system, moreover, which, like 
his own character, contained much both of good and 
evil, calling forth the proudest energies of men, yet 
sullied with all the tyranny and excesses inseparable 
from their conduct, when placed in high but not duly 
responsible situations of command. 

There were besides a vast number of inferior vassals, 
of subordinate authorities and agents, over whom he 
could exercise no immediate control.* This, however, 

< Many have esteemed as advantages those courtesies and chivalrie 
manners, and that taste for refinement and magnificence, which serve to 
elevate the character and pursuits of a people. The national edifices 
became more substantial and elegant. The learning of the clergy was 
infinitely more respectable a short time after the Conquest. These im- 
provements were probably owing to the more free intercourse with France, 
and the closer dependence upon Home which the Conquest produced ; 
though the happiness of the people could be little promoted by the theo- 
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forms no justification of William's conduct any more 
than of his weakness^ in giving the reins to the atrocious 
passions of his niece^ and to the avaricious and revengeful 
spirit of his consort or of his own direct vassals. The 
centre of a system of military sway, the harsh discipline 
and gradations of which merged the noblest virtues and 
the greatest qualities in its fearful course, William was 
himself the sport of circumstances, and could neither 
direct nor control their power. The criminality of 
attempting to fix it by force upon a people whom he 
affected to govern by law, yet by law to violate the con- 
stitution he had sworn to maintain, must ever rest upon 
the head of the Norman Conqueror. That he did this 
with the consent of the " great council '* or parliament 
of the nation, then also a court of criminal judicature, 
rather aggravates than offers any extenuation of his 
guilt. That the great Norman barons, the Earls of 
Norfolk and Hereford, who had levied war against him, 
were tried iu the curia regis by their peers, the "procerea 
regniy^ and deprived of their estates, was only a mockery 
of justice in a tribunal where the king's influence was 
supreme.* 

The vices of avarice and revenge, the two great failings 
in William's character, were brought iuto fatal promi- 

logical reputation of Lanfranc and Anselm. The chief benefit, next ta 
that of a vigilant police, was the security they found from invasion on the 
side of Denmark and Norway. The organisation of a feudal militia 
deterred those predatory armies, which had brought such repeated calami^ 
ties upon Kngland. — Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 167, 8. 

^ The Earl of Hereford appeared before the court, and was condemned' 
to perpetual imprisonment The Earl of Norfolk was sentenced to exile. 
Earl Waliheof was tried in the same court, most probably according ta 
the old Anglo-Saxon law, of which William availed himself to put him to* 
death. — Ord. Vit ap. Mazeres \ Edin. Review, vol xxvi. 
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Uialwd in Englaiid, into yfidch no geYemmait^ however^ 
enlightened^ no free laws, neither love of juatioe Bor; 
generosity^ couM infuse many aUeinatioii».* In matnTer^ 
age abo^ it tended to bring the Conqueror's wdcat> 
qualities, aggravated by the arariee and ambition qf Ihs^ 
flunily and his coinrt, into more rtartling Ay^y. He 
had begun to shed the blood of his nobles^ as well as of 
his people, an example not lost upon his suoeesaofs. 
That fatal moral Bubkon onoe passed, there is na 
retreat for mcmarchs ipore than for oth^ '^men of 
blood ; " and, by the Jilaughter and destruction of their 
people, they whet their appetite 'for the lives of timr- 
wives, their children, and the most ffuthfrQ of thmr 
friends and servantB. It was tlie unhappy tendencies 
of a bad system, acting upon men of viol^it passkns^ 
which rendered the lives of the Nonnan monarchs an., 
incessant source of turbuleneo-*-one continued saa^gui-i. 
nary career. 

Many of the Anglo-Saxon reigns had been long and 
peaceful, when not disturbed by foreign invasion, up to^ 
their close ; the elements of sovereign power harmonised 
with the dUiaracter and the usages of the people; and 

7 His exactions, both feudal and in the way of tallage from his bur-' 
g^sees and the tenants of his vassals, were almost as vipleot ^usijiis coar> 

{iscations He let big cisown lands .at. tbfi highest rate to.fiiixxny^Ue 

cftmg how npiuch the qulUTfttors weve racked by.hi^ tenaiatiUTt^H^kllaiii^ 
Middle Ages, vol. ii. IH; S«XQn An^jftls. 

^ In England the feudal s;jrsteiii can hardly be thpiight to hwve existed 
in a complete state before the Coi^que3t.---Ibi4. 

^ The breaking up of the old la^ws of succession and of the e^^^diatn^ 
^ution of property m {ayour. of prUnogepityr^ hereditary .desQ^V^^^ 
]:pionopoly and accunjiulat^on of land aad weajih into w»fia^ ¥i;asy pre^ 
eminently, the work of WilUam .^d of his svQCoasors, iipd th« cauae of, 
public calamities not yet brought to a close. 
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!heayce tUe xmceiusan^ damour of that, people for tbe^ 
lesteation of their axveient la.w8***^a dam&arynt \fm 
:&0m being appeaied. It was difftinemt > with the iNiOTr; 
mana and? their. feiidal;8wa}r^ which; aucc^ded^in^sweq^i 
ing! hefianr it the move cahu^ steady^ aaid t8Ql£>-balftii€sed, 
goTenunBiit/o£theAiiglo-Sa£xoiis,the:iio distant dtaoend-^ 
ants of those 6am. Gbenoans deambedjto us in such; 
glowing oolours by TacituB. Such a ^xermsmaty once 
established^ as it was in England^ was purely of at defeoa-) 
sivechamcter: it wais enough JGar it to.<majkiire:its plansj 
and ooGupy it»Bilf with the self ««nbBiaticLg power of ita 
internal administration^ without any -views of £[Hr^^n^ 
a^pcessione—a comparative. stranger to the &ndal and 
aiib€aitu!tons spirit aniunating;the institutions of almost: 
esrezy European state^ and. tise daring and aggrei»ive^: 
power of which was. admiraMyr^irfisenteddn the geaxiua 
of William and his- restkss Normans. Sluch ageniuSj, 
wielding the feudal heroism ^ of Europe, wa& more than:! 
a jnaich foor anuffistablishBd aristQeifitic mDnarohyj^hoWn 
eTErpowerfdl^ wit^i only/a limited, portioiL oft general, 
freedom^' as under' the. An^*3azons/ iFor ;ii must BOlt 
be fbrgotten. that the majsiarity of the |»(^e.were^aet&v: 
The twoDAtionB^anoreofTer^ weareveary opposite both. in. 
duaact^ and manners^ and in some.jciespeota, as we. 
hare sfaown^.the Saxons were the .more eatitnaUe aad> 
jBree firom^ prevaSing mees. . They sieemfid to* exemplifyf 
in their diatinctiT^e features i the singular doetrine q£ 
uniTersali ati;aek .and reaisbanee^ a^ expounded by th^. 
great Cuvier; so iQ were the elements of national cha- 

1 It lias 1)66X1 saxd^ perhaps b^ tlieir ebemiesy ttat the Saxtm* peopio' 
bad a sovereign contempt for IHerdiure^ holding it' as' a notftible maxial^ 
that a bdy who direaded the rod of a pedagogue behind Inm, mfo^Bhaeftaf 
he able to face an enemy 'bettaler,i-^YeB6^ Ang; i. 
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racier in both adapted to harmoniBe or amalgamate ; 
and so incessantly did they contend^ defy^ and resist a 
merging of interests during a period of almost a cen- 
tury and a half. The English were serious, energ^c, 
^wed ^h great pa»dv; and resisting c^nrageflnt 
not actire ; with little genius for plotting^ or acting on 
any regular and. combined plans^ in which William and 
his people so much excelled. The Normans^ on the 
other hand, were a cheerful, witty, and vivadona 
people/ delighting extremely in what may be termed 
practical jokes^ and by some people innocent frolics and 
convivial jocularity.* 

So fond, indeed/ were the old Normans, when once 
accustomed to the refinements of the South, of engaging^ 
in ''the keen encounter of the wits/^ as already shown 
in the wars of William, that the greatest enemies, in 
the very heat of a siege, sometimes suspended their 
hostilities, in order to engage in a less dangerous ccmi- 
bat of repartee. When one of the contending parties 
gave this challenge, he appeared arrayed in white, the 
acknowledged livery of peace,' and the opposite of the 
red ensign, denoting the hue of brute battle and of 
blood. The Normans were also a more economical 
people, and Uved at less expense, as well as with more 
elegance, than the Enghsh. They had the greatest 
reverence for the. laws of feudal chivalry ; the honour 
of knighthood was then an object of ambition to the 
greatest princes. The noblest began their career in 

^ It is supposed that the rich and liberal grants for which the Noiman 
dukes, and William in a less degree, were so celebrated, were always 
made out, like that to his Norman huntsman, in more conviyial hoora. 
y^hen avarice and judgment slept. ' Henry, voL iii. 571. 

* Ord. Yit. 789 ; Hichesii Thesaur. t. i. prtefat. 17-18. 
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this feudal school as pages or valets.* Names now 
appropriated to domestic servants were then often given 
to the sons and brothers of kings.® They were next 
advanced to the more hononrable rank of esqnires^ 
admitted into more familiar interconrse with the 
knights and ladies of the courts and perfected in 
dancings riding, fencing, hawking, hunting, tilting, and 
other popular exercises, the accomplishments of the 
day. 

Soon the courts of kings, princes, and barons became 
colleges of chivalry, as the universities of arts and 
science. Many of the young nobility, before knight- 
hood, adventured from the king^s court, and from the 
houses of bishops, earls, and barons, to make trial of 
their strength and skill in arms. At length, the signal 
was given, and the sports began. The youths, divided 
into opposite bands, encountered each other; some 
fled, others pursued, and sometimes the one party was. 
made to overtake and put the other to the rout.^ 

Not unfrequently, from the rude or refined sports 
pursued in early life, brotherhoods and societies were 
formed, which became distinguished in European annals^ 
and some of which exist to this day. Soldiers, knights, 
or vassals, before strangers to each other, would become 
what is termed "sworn brothers,^'* shared the saine 
dangers, and divided equally aU their possessions. 

Thus, when King William, after the Conquest^ 
granted the two great honours of Oxford and St.. 
Waleries to Eobert d^Oyley, the latter immediately 

^ Memoire sar I'ancieime Chevalerie, par M. de Sainte Palaye. 
^ Lea Moaurs des Eran^ois, par Le Geadre, 63 ; Henry, Hist, of Great 
Britam. 
* 7 Stephaned Descript. Lond. k J. Sparke, edit. 1713, 7, 8. 
^ Du Gauge, Gloss. Voc. Fratixs Conjtmctu 
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bestowed erne xd tkam on his swotel^ brotherj Bog^^ 
dflrerj.' In Walfis and other parts tliic; custom, fre- 
quently led to the most deadly feuds,} each of the great 
famiheB, with whom a^royal-aeionhad been brought v^, 
endeavonring with all their power to raase <' their swora 
brother^^ and favonzite piinee to the govemment/ 

DoTotion towards the ladies was esteemed by the 
Normans among tiie most indk^nsable qualifications, 
of a trae and gentle knight. In this school of chiyalry. 
the youth were earefblly instaniot^d in the ads of love 
and aU the nicest tvi&sk and pumctilioes of a yirtnouS; 
and honourable gadHantry.^ 

The Angb-Nonnans inyariably selected the £air 
objectsof their devotion in > the same oouits wh^re th^- 
w^?e brought up. Upon these they lawsfaed all their^ 
vows, and often, with. rather mor& sinperiiy^.aU theirr 
mon^, to gvf e greater aest to th^ .newly'-Acq^iired; 
arts of pleasing.^ 

The serioas preparations connected wiii^x^oeiYing the. 
honoin* of knighthood weire more imposing even, than 
those introductory to &ee«'masonry ati any period. They^* 
had tiieir peculiar noviciate, rj^d discipline, sendees,, 
and moftt aingnliyr penances, jtoo. nuppaerous to dilate, 
ixpofB.. Btit for mfen of spirit no institution could .be, 
better adapted to excite the ardour of the youngi whether, 
nobles or commomersy.aiid.fQr 'aequiriog tibieiGuQcomplish** 
ments necessary to obtain aa honour courted by the 
greateat;mo]^axte.* 

^Sttch an institutiosi necessarily led. to the, moii^ 
general adoption of the use of surnames, chiefly from 



• Kennettls PttRM^ilia ibitiqfHitise, ^ 57« 

^ GinJd. Cam. Ap. Ang. Sacra, ii. 490. 

' M^moires mxt kir OiteTalarie^ Si», pavt I. * Hid. * fHUu 
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the datQ of the Conquest. Like faeciily aanns^ they ^rare . 
£^t: first casfinod ta per«0BB of raidc^ as^^re nmy perceiye. 
from the Conqueror's rolls, or of newly-acquired, fortune, 
\rbo ASsuDQied their sunuooies from their citstles or their 
estatea."" 

. Heoce the great eoinetdence between those of so 
mioiy noble fomilies in England, ivitli several towns, 
caatles, and estates in Nomumdy, Brance, andJlandars, 
whose possfessors retained the same. names subsequently 
to > their settlement here lat the Conquest. It.wa^i not 
tiU some time, afterwards that surnames were generally 
assumed by the people* Indiyiduals were designated; 
metrely from some quality, office^ or oe^ipation; and 
sometimes from persoxial peculiarities, as the Black, the 
White, the Long^ the Strong, the Swift, the Id^tfoot 
ox the HeaTyside; by whidi kings also were occasion- 
ally distinguished^ as Edmund Ironside, Harold Hare- 
foot, fcc* 

Contemporary with the camp and court of WiHittm 
was likewise introdneed a mora magnificent and splendid 
style of living, with a ^eater regard to state, dignify, 
and elegance. The English nobles were thought. to be. 
too much addicted to. feasting and drinking, and spent 
their ample revennas^ iu comparatiTely mean and 
lowly dwellings. The Conqueror, on the other hand, 
brought a taste for stately edifices^ both public and 
priyate, and for more costly tables, splendid dress, and 
elegant equipages.^ William's own hunting seats and 
great vassal fimns were almost innumerable; mai\y of 
his great barons held counties as well as castles ; the 

8 Camden's RemainB, &c. • Vest^ Aug. a, 8 ; Henry, vol.ii. 5^3. 
» W. of MlOms. 1. iii. p. 67, eoL 2 ; Vtaaj, toI. iii. 5§5 ; Or*. Vit. ; 
NouYeUe Hist de Normandie. ^ Ibid« 
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Earl of S hf e wbury nearly the whole of Sakypy and the 
Earl of Cheater all the rich and powerfid dutzicts in 
Cheshire. 

Nor were the eatablidunents of his great prelates 
npon a scale of power less extended and grand, oomlnn- 
ingy as th^ did, both temporal and qpmtoal dignities. 
Bishop Odo had immense possessions in different ooon- 
ties, and Longchamps, Bishop of Ely, had 1500 horse- 
men to form his retinne, while his open hoose and table 
exhibited all the abnndanoe and luxury that art or 
nature could supply,* every delicacy that a fioman 
emperor or pontiff could have desired. 

The Conqueror set the example for this studied mag- 
nificence and show, by his stated progresses and the 
royal feasts which he held at the recurring seasons of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; as if preparatory 
to ushering in the dawn of the goi^eous tournament, 
the holy festivals, and the magnificent array of the 
first crusades.* 

Still the interior of this gay, chivahic, and truly 
baronial life, could lay claim to few of the polished 
refinements^ or even the accommodations^ enjoyed by 
the middle ranks in modem times. Several estates, for 
instance^ were held in England upon the tenure of find- 
ing clean straw for the King's dormitory, and Utter for 
his rooms, as often as he had occasion to lodge out of 
his own residences.' Even at a subsequent period it is 
alluded to^ as a proof of the growth of luxurious man- 
ners, in the case of Thomas h, Becket, '^ that he 

* J. Brompt. 1793 ; Benedict Abbas^ 70^ 1; Anglia Sacra, t i. 407. 
1 M. Paris, p. 108 ; Le Gendre, 88. 

3 Blount's Fxagmenta Antiquitatis, 28 ; Camden's Britan. i 311 ;, 
Henry, yoI. iii. 567. 
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commanded his servants to cover the floor of his dining 
room with clean straw or hay every morning in winter; 
with fresh bubushes and branches of trees every day in 
summer ; that such of the knights and small gentry as 
came to dine with him^ and could not find room on the 
benches^ might sit upon the floor comfortably; without 
spoiling their clothes/^ ' 

Unquestionable valour, combined with studied pru- 
dence and fraud, was the chief characteristic of the 
Norman soldier, and it might be added, of the church 
militant as well. We have seen how William, who was 
certainly no vain boaster, addressed his army; modestly 
assuring them that they were the greatest of mortals, 
when he wanted to call forth all their energies. But, 
whatever were their other vices, the Normans were free 
from the revolting disguises of cant and hypocrisy; 
they called things by their right names ; and when they 
trsunpled upon the English, and extorted from them the 
last doit, they did not insult them by assuring them 
that it was aU meant for their good. They treated them 
as the last of human wretches, " slaves of the slave and 
lowest of the low,'' because they had no stake in the 
property of the country, nothing but what was subject 
to Norman imposts ; and no wonder that the name of 
Englishman became a reproach, and that he was called 
what he was, when he existed only as the property-slave 
of the Norman tax-man. 

With regard to ignorance of the true nature and 
objects of government, and of their rights as men and as 
citizens, the Normans were inferior to the people whom 
they had conquered. It was the superiority of brute force, 

B W. Stephii]ied..l4 ; . Observations on the Statutes, 116 ; Da Cange, 
Gloss. Yoc. Jgastiquem. 
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ivUch^ when orertlirown at the nikim of a centtory sfid ft 
hal^ changed only its name^ not' its q^Tenftive dha- 
TB«ter^ and insteiid of one tyrant became a legion^ and 
BOQgfat to perpetuate its filvrery hy legi»lative e«iat$t- 
ments. 

In- respect to manners^ likewise^ the KormdaiB^ tiiot^ 
more polished and advanced^ according to the reeeived 
ideas of feudal civilisation^ Were more baa'barocBi in a 
really social and political point of view. The yieioas 
and unhappy position in nMch the two people stood 
towards each other Had of itself a deteriorating iofio- 
ence, and^ besides the vices imported^ braaght some of 
.the worst passions into diq[)lay. 

It is not surprising therefore that we cannot speak 
of the Norman manners in England with commenda- 
tion. " It would be KigMy impropw/' in the words of 
a leamed historian/ " to stain the pages of history with 
proofs and examples on this -subject^ whiehniight easily 
be produced/' Of the corruption of public mannati it 
will probably be thought sufficient evidence that stews 
were established by law in England^ and that ladies of 
pleasure who followed the camps anil courts were formed 
into regular incorporations^ and plaeed under the 
government of officers called their mareschab/ These 
great offices had estates annexed to them^ wMch^ like 
other property obtioned upon no less exceptionable 
terms, were made hereditary in- the chief families. 
TSboe kiisg was himself perhaps one of themest sagacious 
r&nnevs of taxes and public economists of Europe. He 
converted even the vices of his subjects intb a sonme 

< Henry, Hist, of England, iii. 178. 

< Stem's Surrey, ii. 7 ; B1mid^» fkagniiita: AsaAfOM^ S^ 4ro;'82, 
8^, 126. 
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of pri^naite emolunteizt; sosd was asEniredly Hie most 
powerful if not the most politic monarch of Us age. 
Yet he wasr only the head of the legion; earls^baroni^ 
sheriffs, judges, and foresters without number, ploj^ed 
•the pe^ despots in their several distriots. But' they 
-ftiled to inspire the respect, or rather the jGbar, every^ 
where felt at the approach of their de^sigbted and 
invincible master. Govli they cnce haye freed them^ 
selves from the bondage of 'his ruling genius, diaraoter, 
•and authority, the Engli»h at this period would soon 
have shaken oflF the Norman yoke. 

For some time bef<»re the 6onqpieror's dcRth^ the state 
of En^and is desmbed' by oontemporary historians as 
wretched and degraded in the extreme. The Normans> 
•even by their own admission, had fully executed the 
wrath of Heaven upon the English. There was hardly 
one of that people left' iiitrusted with any degree of 
power ; they were all involved in one general servitude 
and sorrow.® 

In theyear 1075, William and his consort held their 
court at Fescamp, wiieie they celebrated the Easter fes- 
tival with great magnificence^ att^ided by many princes 
and the nobility of the muxounding states, to witness 
the august oeiemoisy of the profession of the pnnceas 
Cicely their didest daughter, at the venerable abbey of 
the same name.^ She was there vi^edanun bythe 
hand of the' Archbisiiop Jofany and' conseciated to the 
(holy and indivisible fneimty, under the tutelage of the 

^ Stowe's Survey, ii. 7 ; Blount's Fragmenta Antiquitatis,. 8, 80, 82, 
'85, 126. 

7 Tiie Abbeys of Tesofloip^nus foondeid'by Bkdi^ of Nbrauauiy, 
called the Good. It 'was his fayourite residence, and that of his successors, 
including the Conqueror, on his visits to the contiaeni — ^Wace ; Nonvelle 
Hist, de Normandie. 
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noble abben MutiMa, Educated in the ccaavesxt of 
Caen^ she had earfy .imbibed the prevailing doctrine of 
derotional aechuion. She was hig^ily acoamplislied, 
and, being as deepfyyened in secular learning as in the 
legends of the monks, was not withont ambition, and 
adopted the strictest rules which the existing oonven- 
tnal discipline would allow. She oonseqnentfy succeeded 
the Tcnerable abbess in her oflB^oe, after a period of 
nearly fifteen years, dischai^ed the sacred functioiis 
with credit, and was distinguished for charity, piety, 
and wisdom. 

William was firequently compelled to revisit Nor- 
mandy, to repress the unruly and intriguing disposition 
of his great barons, who were continually plotting with 
the neighbouring princes' or with the French king. 
\ Early.again in 1076 he pursued the Earl of Norfolk iuto 
Brittany, where he besieged him in the dty of DoL He 
vowed with his customary oath not to quit the spot till 
he had seized the person of the traitor, and chastised 
an the abettors of his attempt. For once, howeyer, the 
king was compelled to break his impious vow. He had, 
almost for the first time, formed a wrong estimate of 
the power and activity of his enemies. The young 
Duke, Alan Fergeant, in conjunction with.the King of 
France, joined the earFs party, and came to his relief 
with a powerful army. Listening only to the dictates 
of revenge, William continued to push the siege. A 
long series of uninterrupted successes had taught him 
to imderrate the resources of his enemies. Passion 
usurped the place of judgment ; and, at the eleventh 
hour, being too weak to meet his new enemies, he was 

• Histoire de Nonnandie ; Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; W. Pict ; W. of 
Malms. ; Heniy ; Tyrrell ; Lingard ; Hume. 
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compelled to decamp^ when on the point of sncceaBi^ 
mdth the additional mortification of leaving all his tents 
and baggage in the hands of his enemies. To a monarch 
so devotedly fond of money and of glory, the loss of a 
city^s spoils, of the money-ransom of the earPs life, and 
at least £30,000 sterling with his baggage, made np no 
slight reverse — ^to say nothing of the Amazon countesses 
philippics npon the occasion. 

This sudden check appears to have operated favour* 
ably upon all parties ; a peace was the result, to cement 
which King William bestowed the hand of his daughter 
Constance upon the Duke of Brittany. This union was 
mutually advantageous, and much more politic than 
attempting at all hazards to wreak his revenge. The 
marriage rites were celebrated with great magnificence, 
and the young bride carried with her a noble dower, 
being no less than the lands of Chester, formerly m 
possession of earl Edwin, who had been promised the 
hand of one of the princess's sisters.* 

In fact. King WiUiam appears to have been at length 
wearied with a series of perpetually recurring wars, and 
desirous of courting repose. That which he might 
before have secm'ed was now denied to him, and in a 
manner which must hare given redoubled poignancy to 
his regrets. He had reduced his subjects to a hollow 
peace; he was no longer annoyed by his nobles, nor by 
his neighbours; but a nearer and a more formidable 
enemy sprung up in the bosom of his own famUy. He 
found that his maxim " to divide and rule '' was here 
no longer applicable. Division here was the ''house 
divided against itseK;'' and the bitter dissensions of his 

' W. of Malms. ; Sim. Dmielm ; Chron. Sax. ; Ord. Vit. 544 ; Nouv. 
Hist de Nor. ; Henry ; Tyirell ; Lingard ; Hume. 
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sons were aggm?atecL by the weak aad txeadievoiis con* 
dttct of his ooBflort. Fayonritism, at once the prodact 
and the cmse of praperily, had struck its baneful roots 
deep into the passions both of William and of his qoeeik 
Bobe!^;, her first-bom^ was the idolised diild of his mo* 
ther ; WiUiam II., afterwards called Eufa% had obtained 
the confidence and good opinion of the king his &thei^ 
and^ having received the honour of knighthood both 
firom the royal hand and that of an archbishop^ accom- 
panied the Conqueror in all his latter campaigns. 

There can be little doubt that these family enmities^ 
the last and most fruitful source of misery^ consid^ably 
abridged the days of the queen, who died of a broken 
heart, when in hex fifty-second year. And it is equally 
evident that the violent passions of William, ^dning 
additional force after that event, ultimately led to his 
own sudden and premature decease. 

Some allusion to the causes of these bitter feuds will 
render the narrative both more intelligible and more 
interesting. Not long after the conquest of England^ 
Bobert had been declared heir to his father^s continental 
dominions. When of age, he was also to have posses- 
sion of Maine during his father's life; and he now 
claimed the performance of that promise. He had also 
been uuited with queen Matilda in the regency of 
Normaudy, and, indulged by her to a fault, was per- 
mitted to receive the flattery, as well as the homage of 
all ranks, and to assume the airs of an independent 
sovereign.* 

When called upon to render back the delegated 
power, to show the duty of a son and the obedience of 
a subject, he murmured and pressed his demands for the 

1 Ord. Vit. ; W. of Malms. ; Annals of Normandy 5 Robert of Gloucestep. 
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'±etnix>ry of Maine. WQliaia at first ddayed^ a&d nesLt 

:p0iMedly refused to accede to his request. -Many 

painful discussions took place^ in wliich the queen 

^vitrocated the cause of her son^ which^ as regarded 

-Maine^ was certainly just^ though it afforded no excuse 

to Robert for flying to arms. But to all representations 

made in his son^s behalf^ WiUiam invariably gave the 

brief reply : " I am not going to puU my clothes off 

before I go to bed.^^ Aware doubtless of Robertas 

weakness and wretched incapacity, he T^ry properly 

refosed to entrust him with a s^par^^ domiZn; thS^h 

•he held the lands of Maine in right of his solids mar- 

riage-'Contract with the daughter of the last earl, 

Herbert, who had died in her infiancy.' The royal 

quarrel was naturally taken up by the junior branches 

of ihe family, and, as is usual in such instances, became 

the source of other disputes. His brothers William 

and Henry seem to have been in the habit of ridiculing 

the pretensions of the vain-minded heir, and an open 

rupture among them was the inevitable consequence. 

The king was spending part of the year 1076 in the 
castle of L^Aigle, with his court. A love of practical 
jesting, especially with crowned heads, is always danger- 
ous, unless perhaps, as customary in olden days, in the 
licensed person of a fool. To the brothers of prince 
Robert it had very nearly proved fatal j and certainly 
the throwing a pail of filthy water upon the head of an 
elder brother, as he is passing under the window, is no 
slight cause of provocation,' or undeserving of chastise- 
ment. In an instant the castle was in an uproar; 
Robert rushed with his drawn sword up the stairciase 
to inflict public vengeance upon the perpetrators of a 

2 Chron. Sax. 183; Ord. Vit. 544; Henry; Lingard. » IbW, 
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wanton and public insults Fortunately, the king him- 
aelf heard the disturbance, and hastened to the spot> 
for nothing but his presence could have averted some 
fearful catastrophe :* and the drawn swords of the &th^ 
and the son, as they nearly crossed each other, seemed 
like the shadow of the encounter which soon afterwards 
threatened to terminate in the supreme crime of parri- 
cide itself. 

Jealous of the partiality displayed by his father, the 
wrath of Robert knew no bounds; and, with the £&tai 
precipitancy which formed part of his character, he 
resolved upon the impulse of the moment to rise in 
rebellion against his own father and declare his inde- 
pendence. The same evening he withdrew from the 
court, attended by a number of the young nobility, and 
even made an attempt to surprise the town of Bouen. 
The king issued instant orders to seize Robert and his 
companions wherever they might be found. Some were 
taken ; but Robert, with a few other rebels, was received 
into the castle of Hugh de Neufchatel. Numbers of 
the Norman nobility soon joined the standard of Robert, 
and from this period war may be said to have been 
declared — a war which was carried on with the utmost 
implacability for a space of almost three years.'^ 

The young nobles of Maine and Anjou, all the wild 
enterprising spirits burning for fresh adventure, the 
lovers of pleasure and of spoil, flocked to the standard 
of the rebel prince, as their sires had done to that of 
William himself upon occasion of his memorable inva^ 
sion of England. Far from regarding the bonds of 

; -• W. of Malms. ; Ord. Vit ; Walsingham ; W. Pict. 

» M. Paris, 7 ; Ord. Vit. 545 ; R. Hoveden, 262 ; Hume ; Henry ; 
LiDgard 
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4Luty or allegiance^ they rushed to the field with cla- 
morous 20jy to attack the veteran hero in the scene of 
his early fame — ^his beloved Normandy. But they soon 
found to their cost that he was not yet so aged as to 
brook either rival or master.' 

The Norman historians attempt to exonerate queen 
Matilda from the charge of having abetted her son in 
his traitorous conduct^ or supplied him with the means 
of rebellion. The number of opposing contemporary 
authorities^ however^ added to the extreme devotion she 
always manifested to his interest^ lead ub to a different 
conclusion; though it is certain that^ after the mischief 
was done, she was extremely anxious, like other people. 
to share the bkme of it with her fri;nds. Ala^ at 
the dread appeal to arms^ and the appalling picture of 
hostile fields steeped in kindred bloody the distracted 
wife and mother now began to feel some of the pains 
«nd penalties attached to a royal state^ and sought by 
«very effort to avert the impending storm.' 

She threw herself at WiLiam's feet, and conjured him 
to see his erring son ; and she then besought Robert, in 
language the most passionate and pathetic, not to refuse 
to listen to the terms intended to be proposed; but to 
hasten to her, and hear them. Robert consented to an 
interview with his father, at which the queen was pre- 
sent ; and a most painful one it must have been to each 
of the unhappy parties. The feelings of the father were 
lost in those of the monarch ; while Robert was as far 
&om entertaining the natural affection or respecting the 
duty of a son. Aware that he was popular, he assumed 
a bold tone, reminded William of his promises, and 

« M. Paris, 7 ; Ord. Vit 545 ; R. Hoveden, 262 ; Hume ; Henry ; 
Lingard. 7 Walsingham ; Henungford ; Qrd. Vit. 
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zeqnired to be put in possession both (d Normandy -ami 
Maine. The king sternly rebuked him^ asserted his 
unfitness to govern them^ and reminding him of the fSeifee 
of Absalom^ exhorted him not to listen to eyil counsdU 
lors^ who would lure him to his ruin. Bobert r^Jied 
that he had not come to hear homilies with which he 
had long been sickened by his tutors, but to claim the 
laghts to which he was entitled. ^'I want a direct, 
answer. Are not these thiogs my right ?^^ ^^So long^ 
as I live/' was the Conqueror's reply, ^' I will nmtlier 
give up my native dominion of Normandy, nor sham ife 
with another ; for is it not written that ^ every kix^ont 
divided against itself shall become desolate ? ' ^ I Mmor 
England by my own sood sword : the vicars of Chriair 
puLd JZea. /it. fom- kM. ^ », head, 
and the sceptre in my hand, and I vqw that not all the 
world combined shall compel me to make over my power 
to any one. Is it to be borne that he who is bound to 
show the duty of a son should dare to become my rival 
in my own realm? " "Then if it is inconvmiient for 
you,'' was the scornful answer, "to keep your own pro*.. 
mise, I will retire and seek justice from strangers; for 
here, as a subject, I will no longer remain." In vain the 
wretched queen appealed to both with remonstrancea 
and with tears. The misguided prince rushed from th^ 
presence, and, with a large body of adherents, amei^ 
wh(»n were many of the disaffected nobles, set out fac- 
Handars, and found a new scene for his treacheroua 
intrigues at the court of the earl, his unde, sumamed 
Le Frison. 

The French king did all in his power to wid^i the; 
breach, and &itir up the new confederacy against his for- 

« B; Dimehtt J Ord. V!t ; P. Danid. 
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midable neighbour. Robert was in no want of allies tO) 
carry on the war. Sudi was the extent of the con*^ 
spirBCf as to enable him to draw large stuns firom Nor:- 
inandy itself, and both the great vassals and the qneim 
iirere supposed to hold secret correspondence with him 
and to promote his views. William, awaie that disaffec- 
tion was fast spreading on all sides, lost no time in 
sending for reinforcements from England, commanded 
by the most trustworthy of his okL Ipaders.' The in- 
surgents were already in the field; but he soon con- 
yinced them that the lion whose talons they had 
proposed to clip, had lost none of his form» spirit, nor 
was yet too aged to range the forest without a riVaL: 
Driving the rebel army before him, he entered France, 
and instantly laid siege to the castle of Gerberoy, which 
Bobert and his adherents had resolved to defend to the 
last moment. 

. It was during the ensuing cam^paign that another 
and still more painful scene took place between the 
Conqueror and his misguided consort, whose fiital fcmd- 
ness for her eldest son received no check by his appear- 
ance in arms against his own father. She had the 
imprudence to supply him with large sums of money,^ 
and, when these were exhausted, she had recourse to 
her most precious robes and jewels, presents &om her 
dduded husband, to support his extravagant and violent, 
conduct.* 

It was impossible that sueh infatuation should loang* 
escape the observation of those around her. It reached 
the ears of her colleague in the regency, and presidlsnt' 

> Chron. de Nor. ; Nonvelle Hist de Nor. ; Kennett ; Henry ; LingardJ. 
1 W. of MalBia; Ord. TiU ;.Wal8Uighain.} W. Piot 
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of the Nonnan oouncil; the aged Boger de Beaumont, 
whose fidelity to William peimitted him not to withhold 
it for a moment from his master^s knowledge. We may 
imagine the snrprise and indignation of the monarch, 
who had not only shown the most nnlimited confidence 
in her truth and honour, but placed her in the highest 
dignity, the most responsible situation, next to his own, 
which she could fill, as the regent of Normandy. It 
was a cruel blow;| and for some time he refused to gire 
credit to the representations made to him by his old 
and fftithful minister. He was too soon undeceived by 
the surprise of one of the agents employed in this 
traitorous correspondence, named Sampson, who bore 
«the daBming proofe" of the queen's guilt upon his 
person.' 

The usual pride and sternness of William's character 
appear to have given way to his feelings of grief and 
r^ret upon this confirmation of his worst fears. The 
lordly ambition of the sovereign was sunk for the mo- 
ment in the bitter reflections of the injured husband 
and the fiither. The very expressions of which he 
made use show the depth and the intensity of the pain 
he felt, without the slightest mitigation as in former 
instances, of meditated vengeance and retaliation. On 
the contrary, he seemed, for the first time, to bend 
under the stroke, and to look upon it as on some pre- 
destined evil for which there was no remedy. There 
w». also a ndldness in his rebuke, foreign to 4 nature, 
which must have struck his faithless queen to the heart. 
*^ I find, madam,'^ he said, '^ that the maxim of a certain 
philosopher is quite true, for my case unfortunately, 

* W. of Malms. ; Ord. Vit ; Wafemgham ; W. Pict. 
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is too apt an illustration of it^ not to confess its force : — 
* Nanfragimn renun est mnlier malefida marito/ ^ — Such 
a woman is the ruin of her own house; and how have 
I deserved it from you ? Could you have met with 
ane more constant^ more faithfully devoted in his at- 
tachment to you ? Yet the wife of my bosom^ she whom 
I prized as my own soul, whom I placed at the head 
of my government, the guardian of my treasures, of 
all that was mine in the world, she lias betrayed me, 
and placed all she could command at the disposal of my 
most cruel and unnatural enemy. She has succoured 
him, enriched him upon the spoils of her husband, and 
maintained his cause in'secret with a zeal and cunning 
that has made him formidable.* Have I deserved it ?^' 
This calm and magnanimous appeal, instead of 
awakening sentiments of contrition, which should have 
thrown her at the feet of the offended father and the 
betrayed monarch, seems only to have encouraged 
Matilda to take advantage of it, and to make a bold and 
artful defence. She cautiously avoided meeting these 
direct charges, and so far from replying to his questions, 
she put others in her turn, and had recourse to pleas of 
maternal affection and to tears. " Alas, my lord, ought 
you to be surprised that a mother's feelings for her 
first-bom son should take precedence of the sterner 
dictates of justice, and harsher duties ? For I protest 
to you, by the God above us, that, if my dear Robert 
were dead, I would gladly pay the price of my blood to 
restore him to life for a single instant. Nay, there is 
no suffering or sacrifice I would not willingly undergo 
for his sake ; dangers from which the natural weakness 

> ^ The woman who hetrays her husband brings ruin upon his affairs.'* 
^ Walsmgham ; Ord..Vit. ; W. Pict. 
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of my sex would otherwise make me shiink with tervor. 
Could you yourself, my lord, be so liarsh as to re^pure 
of me, surrounded with the comforts and the luxuries of 
my state, that I should not succour to the utmost extent 
of my power that dear son, when I knew that he was^ 
pining in straits and difficulties, nay, perhaps, in abso- 
lute suffering and privation. Far be such hardness 
&om a parentis heart ; nor ought you, my lord, to think 
of imposing such a task upon the tenderness of a 
mother, whose sole fault is entire devotion to the hap- 
piness and interests of our first-bom son.'' 

This evidence of extreme weakness and* infatnatkm, 
if aineefe, was enough to h&^ disarmed the anger of 
the sternest tyrant; such as WiUiam never was in his 
private and domestic relations. It must have convinced 
him that the case was hopeless ; that an affection so in-, 
dulged renders a woman no longer mistress of h^ 
addons; and that all reasoning or argument must be 
thrown away upon her. But, while he restrsdned his. 
pa-rion from bLuBg forth, or inflicting punishment, 
he is said' to have turned pale and trembled with ill* 
dissembled rage upon thus hearing from her own lips 
the extent of his consort^s foUy and daring disregard of 
all her paramount duties, by which he had been involved 
in ahnost inextricable difficulties. He was not indined 
therefore to show any forbearance to the subordinate? 
actors in the plot, who, on receiving private intimatioK 
from the queen, fled on all sides. Several. of them toi^ 
sanctuary in the. monasteries ; and the good abbots, at 
MatUda^s su^estion, found it necessmy to have them 
instantly sluwi^ shorni <^d pro&ssed as mcrnks^ bi^om 
the vengeance of William could overtake them. 

• Ord. Yit. ; WiJiinghMra. 
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Meanwhile Robert liad strengthened Us pobitions^ 
and received such considerable accession of forces from^ 
different points as enabled him to make fierce and 
destructive sorties upon the besiegers. Many bold feats . 
of arms were performed before the walls ; and so great 
were the number of challenges and knightly enoount^s, 
in addition to the regular sallies, that the siege is de- 
scribed as resembling a grand tournament rather than . 
a common field of battle.* The Conqueror is known to 
have taken siagular delight iu this species of warfEire, 
for the very obvious reason that he had never mjet with 
his equal : and he now as sedulously courted the toil and 
peril of the fight as he had done in earlier years, not 
reflecting parhaps that great generals, like other men/ 
however fortunate in youth and manhood, may calculate 
upon the rebuffs of fortune in keeping the field too long. , 
His army had already suffered a reverse} and his per- 
sonal prowess was now for the first time doomed to re- 
ceive, a like check. It must have added poignancy ta 
his anger that such an indignity was reserved fcH* him 
from the hand of his own son. That son now confironted 
his warlike fiither boldly in the open plain. His powers 
fill garrison had grown into an army, notwithstanding 
the efforts of William to prevent it; and a general 
action took place near the castle, in the field of Archem* 
braye. The Conqueror's army consisted chiefly of Eng- 
lish, «ad he was accompanied by his son William, both 
no 1^88 eager than confident, and b^it upon chasitisiBg 
the presumption of the young heir. They knew thaife 
h^ wa» chivalrously brave; but William: had gnBAtly 
undesxated his; sen's talents as a genetal. 

^ Ord. Yit ; Chron. de Ndr. ; Nottvelle Hist, dd Nor. ; Hisl. de Nor. ; 
WalmnglHini*., 
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The battle was mamtained wiUi great obstiiiacy on 
both ndes; Boberfs tarmj, however^ composed of the 
flower of the Norman nobility and knighthood, was 
more select and experienced, and made several terrific 
charges upon the English infimtrjr. Each commander 
displayed the utmost resonrces of his genios. Robert, 
at the head of a lai^ body of horse, having overthrown 
the first ranks^ and ridden through the bowmen, took 
William's reserve, where he commanded in person, both 
in flank and rear, and a desperate stm^e ensued: it 
was maintained hand to hand with equal prowess by 
both parties. 

But the main body of the English fought under evenr 
disadvantage; and the veteran hero vainly attempted 
to restore order among their broken ranks. Calling 
aloud, he threw himself into the thick of the m&ee, 
where he observed a knight, armed at all points, who 
carried fresh confusion into his ranks wherever he 
appeared. He wore his vizor down ; and, not recognis- 
ing each other in the fierce afEray, the father and the 
son met in the desperate charge, and the unnatural 
combat was fought hand to hand. Robert, at length, 
after woimding his father through the sword arm, 
imhorsed him;' and, falling heavily, the Conqueror of 
England ran serious risk of being trampled to death. 

The rebellious son, however, was spared this consum- 
mation of his crime. The voice of the King was recog- 
nised, and Robert was among the first who hurried to 
ithe assistance of his sire, the weight of whose armour 
rendered him helpless, and raised him from the ground. 
He had heard that angry voice too often to mistake it; 
.and now, seized with a sudden pang of remorse, he 

7 By some writers it ia added that he also slew WilliamV horse. 
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tbrew himself at his parent's feet^ and expressed his 
sorrow for the accident. William^ irritated at his dou^ 
ble defeat^ and smarting with the pain of his wonnd, 
instead of forgiving^ or accepting the submission of his 
son^ pronounced a fearful malediction^ and^ hastily 
remounting his horse^ rejoined his discomfited troops.^ 

Fortunately^ this painful event led to a suspension of 
arms. Bobert^ deeply shocked^ paused in his wicked 
and infatuated career. William Bufiis^ as well as hig 
father^ had been grievously wounded; and the more 
moderate and well-disposed of both parties^ alarmed at 
the progress of this imnatural war^ hastened to the 
camp of William^ eager to arrange the preliminaries 
of peace. They found the King engaged in making 
fresh preparations, bent upon chastising the insolence 
of his son ; and it required all the tears and entreaties 
of his unhappy consort to prevail on him to receive the 
proffered submission of the conscience-stricken prince.* 
From the moment of the dreadful encounter, which 
had so nearly made her favourite son a parricide, the 
guilt of which must in great part have rested upon her 
head, the queen had bitterly reproached herself, and 
her health rapidly declined. This was the strongest 
appeal that could be made to the feelings of the Con« 
queror, who, upon reflection also, could hardly have 
been displeased at the pre-eminent valour and general- 
ship of his eldest son ; qualities which naturally tended 
to raise him in the opinion of so warlike a monarch. 
William had always sufficient magnanimity to admire 
heroism, though displayed against himself; more espe- 
cially when it accorded with his own interests to pardon 
and gain over the hero to his own views. This policy 

« M. Paris, 7 5 Ord. Vit 673, 3. » R, Hoveden, 262 
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he now adopted^ while he had the additioiial flKdsfiKtioiL 
of staimching the bitfeer tears shed hy the i^ep^itatit 
wife and mother, who^ by the tenderest es:ptem!aDB of 
gratitude and maternal delight, gave tl^ best assurance 
of her future conduct to ha* liege-lord, by whom she 
was still tenderly beloved. 

The reflection, moreorer, could not escape them, that 
the same event which seemed, as by the hand of Provi- 
dence, to arrest so fatal and unnatural a war in its nnd 
career, might, with greater probability, have converted 
the father into the murderer of his first-boom son;-*^ 
result that would not only have broken the heart of tiie 
mother, but shorn the splendid feats of the ConqiMsror 
of half their lustre, and rendered him justly odious 
in the eyes of posterity. It was under no common 
cizvumstances, therefore, that, having withdrawn hk 
troops fi^m France, and occupied his former positions, 
he wrote to Robert a letter with his own hand, accom- 
panied by one from the queen, both expressive of t^eir 
wishes for a perfect reconciliation^ and despatdbed it by 
a spedal and confidential messenger. The King invited 
him to repair without delay to Rouen, where he might 
rely upon a fiill and free pardon and a cordial welcome 
from the queen and from himself. He was assured 
that he might count upon everything being done for 
him, which the affection of a fether could concede con«- 
sistently with his duty as a monarch.^ 

Robert, whose bosom was torn by contending emo- 
tions, was highly delighted at receiving these assurances 
from the hand of the King. Though passionate and 
resentful, he was warm-hearted, generous, and ever 
open to the first offers of reconciliation. Throwing 

' Ord, Vit. ; Provost ; Henderson ; R. Ho¥eden ; Haywftrd. 
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'hiinself with perfect confidence upon the honour aad 
good^feeling of his father^ he instantly set oat, with 
only three attendants^ for Rouen^ where he was received 
•with the most gratifying marks of affection, as well as 
«8te^n^ both by his parents and by his brothers^ the 
last of whom regarded him with fsur more respect since 
the occurrence of the battle of Archimbraye. There is 
no doubt that^ had he possessed judgment equal to the 
ardour of his feelings^ and known how to take advan- 
tage of his present position, history would have recorded 
another tale of his future fortunes. 

But, with many amiable and lofiy" qualities, Robert 
had no stedfastness of purpose, and was liable to the most 
dangerous influences, both from his natural fickleness 
and the designs of those around him. His father saw 
his character clearly, when he declared that he was a 
foolish knave who must be well whipt by Fortune before 
he was brought to a due sense of his errors.' With this 
knowledge of his son^s weakness and virtues, William 
was now induced to attempt to reclaim him, and to 
reconcile him with his brothers, by adopting less harsh 
measures, and placing him in a situation dueto his rank, 
and ia which he might distinguish himself. This he 
had soon an opportunity of doing, upon being recalled 
to England, in 1078, by serious disturbances in the 
North and a fresh iavasion of the Scots. Instead of 
re-investing -him and his mother with the regency of 
Normandy, he wisely took him, along with his family, 
to the English court. Having summoned a military 
council, it was concluded that Robert should be placed 
at the head of an army destiaed to oppose king Mal- 
colm on the borders, and retaliate upon him the 

' Ord. Vit. ; Henderson ; Prevost ; Walsingham. 
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depvedatioiis he had ocnnmitted upon the hihafaitaiits.' 
Wakhrav Bishop of Dmham and Eazl of Noithumbtt^ 
landy had been also cnieUy slain with his attendants at 
Gateshead/ by the adherents of Leol^ an 'KngHA 
nobl^ who had been previonsly assassinated hy two of 
the bishop's fietyonrites.' 

It was in the course of this expedition^ which, owing 
to the inferiority of his force, added little to Bobert's 
reputation, that he built, by direction of his &ther, a 
strong castle near the spot where the bishop was killed. 
This received the name of New Castle, and was the 
origin of our great modem town of that name, as well 
as the model of other new castles and new towns in 
various parts of the country, which still retain the 
designations bestowed upon their old Norman neigh* 
hours, like that upon the Tyne.' 

The formidable attitude assumed by the King led 
Malcolm to offer overtures of peace, which were 
accepted. Thus, by his prompt and active measures, 
William soon restored tranquillity throughout his 
dominions, as he had done in his own family. In con- 
junction with his queen and some of the most learned 
and enlightened prelates of his time, he had paid great 
attention to the progress of architecture and the con- 
struction of many public works, in addition to the royal 
residences at Westminster, Windsor, the Tower, Ber- 
mondsey, Berkhamstead, and the great abbeys of Eug* 
land, founded upon the model of those iu Normandy/ 

3 R. Hoveden, 262. < Chron. Sax. 104. 

* Named Leothwin and GiUcbert ; S. Dunehn, col 48. 
« R. Hoveden, 263, 

7 A great number of religious houses were also founded in Normandy 
by the old English nobility.— Ducarel, Nor. Antiq. 
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Other great projects connected with the naval and 
military power of England were also matured; and it 
was abeady becoming evident that the character, laws^ 
and institutions of the ascendant party, though in the 
act of exercising conquest and oppression, would at no 
distant period be merged in those of the subjugated 
nation. The subsequent wars between England and Nor- 
mandy bore testimony to this truth, one so hopeftd and 
cheering to the destiny of vanquished countries, in 
which a superior intellectual and moral power W7II 
invariably at last assert its just pre-eminence. 

It was only for a short period that, while the forms of 
liberty and the letter of the Anglo-Saxon laws con- 
tinued in force, a virtual despotism was established. 
We are told, for instance, that the Wittenagemote, from 
its origin and nature, had always decided on peace and 
war* But when its members became vassals of the 
Crown, their military service was due to their lord when- 
ever required ; and the justice or wisdom of the contest 
was no longer any part of their concern. The im- 
portant prerogative of declaring peace and War was 
thus at once transferred to the Crown, and with the 
Crown it has ever since remained.' 

According to the charter of William, it would appear* 
as if his object was to separate the ecclesiastical laws 
£rom the secular courts. But he did not exclude the 
ecclesiastical judge from secular jurisdiction. On the 
contrary, he prohibited the sheriff from calling any into 
judgment sinejustitid .Epwcopi, without the authority of 

^ Smyihe, Lecture y. 154, 5. 

' DucheEtne ; Hist. Nor. Scrip. ; liber Ruber Scaccarii ; which con- 
tains many valuable treatises on the infeudatoriesmU'Uum, and the cer^- 
eates returned by all the prelates and barons of £)ng]«nd» 

VOL. I. Z 
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the epifloopal judge. Notwithstanding the s^aratioii 
of the two courts^ the interposition of the ecdesiasticid 
judge in secular causes was 80 far firom being interdicted 
that, unless he were pres^it, the actual proceedings 
would be without the sanction of the law. In fact, 
therefore, the separation of the ecclesiastical judge was 
rather the result of the subsequent papal prohibitions, 
restraining ecclesiastics from interfering in the temporal 
judicatures.^ 

In some of the Anglo-Saxon laws, as amended hj 
William, a marked distinction is made between the 
Normans and the En^ish in the award of strict jui^ce. 
Thus if a Frenchman accused an Englishman of per- 
jury, homicide, or other capital offence, the latter was 
to acquit himself by duel, with the priyikge of buying a 
champion, or if inferior, by fire ordeal ; but if an English- 
man accused a Frenchman, and would prove ifc by 
judgment or dud, the law willed that the Frenchman 
should acquit himself by oath only, and not by duelcNrfire.* 

Nor was this all. Though the inferior courts of 
justice continued the exercise of their functions with 
little alteration, the separation of the spiritual from the 
temporal power, which William introduced in the county 
cpurts, was a serious eviL The reputation of these 
tribunals thus declining, their business was usurped by 
the King^s justiciaries, and the practitioners of the Aula 
Regis, being Norman ecclesiastics, introduced that spirit 
of chicane, subtiety, and delay, which in a great measure 
is still the reproach of English law, especially in what are 
called courts of equity.^ This may perhaps bring to the 

1 WiUdm, Ang. Sax. Laws^ 219, et seq. 

' Ilnd. 231 ; Qnarterly Review ; Cre&t. Magaasiiie. 

' Vestigia Ang. i* 224. 
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reader^s mind the amusmg yerses of our Cowper^ when^ 
speaking of Englaad in these early days^ in the first 
part of his '^ Expostulation/^ he presents so graphic a 
picture of the condition of the people : — * 

*' Then priests "with bulls^ and briefs, and shaven crowns. 
And griping iistoy and unrelenting finowns, 
Legates and delegates, with powers from heU, 
Though heavenly in pretension, fleec'd thee welL 
And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind. 
Some twigs of ihe old scourge are left behind — "^ 

which twigs, the poet slfly adds, in a note, "may 
be found at Doctors' Commons ; '^ and it might be again 
rejoined, not there only. 

It is wonderful how, under such a system, the English 
character and customs should have successfully resisted 
the tide of Norman innovation of every kind, and even 
thrown it back upon the victors, till their laws became 
assimilated, and their institutions merged in those of 
the conquered. This political phenomenon, however,, 
is well explained in a work ftdl of profound historic 
truths, of grand, ennobling views, and sentiments as 
beautiful as they are benevolent ; * establishing at the 
same time the heart-cheering fact, that out of apparent 
evils are evolved new elements of regeneration and final 
good. " It is the general spirit and habits of thinking,'^ 
says this philosophic historian, " in a community that 
are all in all. Charters, and statutes, and judges, and 
courts of law, are of no avail for perpetuating a consti- 
tution, or even for securiBg the regular administraticm 

^ Among the minor grievances of William's reign, was the introduetton 
of the Jews, to whom the King assigned a place to inhabit and occupy.-:- 
Vest. Ang. « Vol I « Expostulation." . 

* Smytlie, Lectureii on Modem History, lecture v.^ £|ng]and.. . 
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of its blessings from time to time^ if a yital principle 
does not animate the mass^ and if there be not sufficient 
intelligence and spirit in the community to be anxions 
about its own happiness and dignity^ its laws and 
goyemment, and those provisions and forms in both 
which are favourable to its liberties/' ^ 

This was precisely the animating principle which 
gave birth to that unconquerable spirit of passive re- 
sistance^ which first laid the foundations and still pre- 
serves entire the structure of our English liberties. It 
was this which now repelled the repeated efforts of Wil- 
liam so to modify the Anglo-Saxon laws and institutes 
as to render them compatible with the continental 
despotism^ imposed so heavily upon the masses of every 
nation^ in the form of the new feudal government. 

We must not at the same time be unjust to the Con- 
queror's merits as a firm, intrepid ruler, who, by his 
strict police and municipal regulations, laid the founda- 
tion of internal order, and by his naval and military 
armaments freed England from the invasions » which 
had so long ravaged her richest provinces, and rendered 
her independent of the aid of foreign nations. Not a 
few also of the most obnoxious laws which bore his 
name were reaUy of Anglo-Saxon growth and origin.' 

7 Smyihe, Lectures on Modern History, lecture y., England. 

^ Alison ; Brodie ; Hallam ; Lingard. 

' A manuscript, formerly belonging to Archbishop Parker, and after- 
wards to Coke, and which preserves the greater part of the text of the 
hbws repeated in Ingulphus, has recently been discovered among the lite- 
rary remains at Holkham, and from this last-mentioned document the 
following extracts have been made : — *' Cez sunt les leis et les custumes 
•que 11 reis Will grantad al pople de Engleterre apres le cunquest de la 
terre ; iceles meimes que U reis Edward sun cusin tint devant lui. 
Ceo est a saver :~ Pais h seint IgUse ; de quel forfeit que horn fet oust. 
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It was thus with regard to the feudal burdens alleged 
to have been imposed by him upon the clergy. It i^ 
well known that under the Saxon govemment church 
lands were bound to furnish their contingent of troops, 
unless exempted by special charter* That William was 
not the author of this grievance^ as it was loudly pro* 
claimed^' the privilege granted by Edgar to the monks 
of Winchester is sufficient proof. So far were the Saxon 
ecclesiastics from being unconcerned spectators of their 
country's wars, that many of their clergy took up 
arms in its defence, and perished in battle against its 
enemies.' 

In a practical point of view, doubtless, whatever was 
the acknowledged theory of the old Anglo-Saxon lawsj 
all the consequences usually attendant upon a military 
conquest were for a time experienced. The vast and 
complicated chain of feudalism was rivetted upon the 

e il poust yenir a seint IgUse, oust pais de vie et de membre. E si 
aucnns meist mein en celui ki la mere Iglise requereit si ceo fust u evesque 
u abde, u iglise de religiun, rendist ceo qu'il auieit pris e cent souz le 
forfeit. K de mere iglise de parosse xx souz, et de chapele x souz. £ 
ki en&eint pais le Rei, en Merchene, lahe cent souz les amendes. Autresi 
de hemfore e de agwait purpense." 

Such, if we can believe Ingulphus, are the laws of the Ck>nqueror, in 
the very idiom in which they were promulgated, and according to the 
copy brought by him from London. That the substance of the statute is 
authentic may be admitted. But the employment of the French language, 
contrary to the usage and practice of tlie eleventh century, is calculated ta 
awaken suspicion. We cannot refer the French text of the laws to any 
higher period than the early part of the reign of Henry III., which also 
appears to be the era of the Holkham manuscript. (See Quarterly Re^ 
view, xxxiv. 261.) 

These hiws were written in the dialect of the Roman Walloon, and 
offer the most ancient specimen of it. There is also the book of Brat and 
Wace's antique romance of MoUo, called Soman de Sou, 

1 M. Paris. ^ Eadmer, Chron. Sax« 
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necks of the people; its energies were gone^ its liberties 
were to be re-conqnered. With the aid of Norman 
jurisprudence^ a sangiiinary criminal code, which to a 
recent date disgraced our statutes, was then promulgated, 
abd paved the way for the exercise of a despotic power 
by succeeding soTcreigns oyer the lives both of the 
nobles and of the people; a power often as cruelly 
wreaked upon the members of their own famili^, even 
upon their wives and children. In civil judicature, 
also, the Norman forms, processes, and technicaHties 
Appear to have laid a broad foundation for the tyranny 
of the ecclesiastical courts,' and for the interminable | 

Ktigations of a modem court of Chancery. It must be 
admitted, also, that William, without yielding to its 
supremacy, certainly augmented the papal authority in 
England, leaving to his successors a legacy of strife, 
which brought blood upon the head of the first Plan- : 

tagenet, compelling him to do penance, as a lowly and J 
repentant sinner, at the shrine of his former favourite, 
Thomas k Becket. His policy in so far tended to raise 
the ecclesiastical power, at the expense both of the 
sovereign and the people, the latter of whom were sub- 
jected to a spiritual thraldom, which operated as a tax 
far more serious than that of the Peter-pence ; though 

* Hie early Saxon kings had resisted the encroachments of Rome more 
sacoessfiiUy than thdr Norman suceessors. In a letter from Botdhce, 
Archbishop of Mentz, to Guthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, he exhorts 
* his good brother to prerent pilgrimage to Rome ; especiaBy of tiie 
English ladies, for thai it frequently had happened that they lost by Ihe 
way what they could nerer again recover — ^iheir virtue." 

R 18 aptly remarked that these so called *^ ladies" perhaps counted 
mpon a plenary remission ei their sins, when they arrived at their jour- 
ney's end, and conceived Hiat there could be no great harm in addhig a 
little to the number. — Vestigia Ai^. i. 94. 
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it was hj no means r^arded as so heinous an offenceas 
Ids patronage of tlie Jews/ 

It is a singular fact that^ in all the risings of the 
nobles and the people during the Conqueror'a reign^ 
the avowed object was the restoration of the people's 
obarter — as the great bulwark of their liberties^ throi^h 
the medium of a virtual representative system — such as 
was supposed to have existed under their Anglo-Saxon 
kings^ and formed the only guarantee for the national 
rights and privileges. It was. in truth an effort to 
return to first prindples^ to the simple and free system 
of self-government^ or the more perfect representation 
of aU, as estabUshed in the old Germanic confedera- 
tions^ and first transplanted by the Saxons into Eng- 
land. 

Nor was it without examples^ both in sacred and 
pro&ne history^ on which to found its claims to general 
national support. The councils of Nice and Antioch 
had exhibited perfect models of a universal system of 
representation.* 

Thns^ to the other blessings which civilisation owes 
to Christianity^ is to be added the support of those 
inestimable advantages which have flowed from the 
establishment of the representative system.* Is it sur- 
prising^ then^ that nobles and people should so sootf 
have learned to unite, and toiled so hard to oppose a 
military system of centralisation and irresponsibility, 
soi^ht to be established by the Conqueror, as the 
supreme head both of the Church and the State? It 
was this union which, as early as WiBiam's reign, 

* Vestigia Ang. i. 225. 

B Alison, Introduction to Modem Hist, of Europe, vol. i. p. 46 ; Sal- 
▼andy, Histoire de la Pologne. ' Ibid. 
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cyffered the sole alleviation of the grinding feudal op^ 
presflion^ the deep-seated and wide-spread evils of the 
Conquest/ 

It is evident that, from the year 1078 almost to the 
dose of his reign, his uniform aim was to concentrate 
the power of the government, by loading the great 
baronial fie& with money-tax and military service. The 
great barons sought compensation by re-granting por- 
tions of land so burdened to their knights, and so on 
to the knights' vassals. The same services, with in- 
creased taxes, were required, imder heavier penalties^ 
to be rendered in peace and in war, in proportion to 
the nearer approach to the termination of the feudal 
chain. 

In addition to his crown lands, the king now held 
upwards of seven hundred chief baronies, vassals of the 
Crown, and sixty thousand in knight fee, or vassals of 
the great lords. No Englishmen, however, stood in the 
first class, esteeming themselves fortunate, indeed, to 
rank in the second, too happy to have the protection of 
some great Norman chief, and to be permitted to 
strengthen the dominion of William, upon what he 
esteemed that firm and immovable basis.^ 

But no efforts could extend a systematic despotism 
over the hearts of the old English yeomen,' who soon 

7 Mazeres ; Lyttleton ; Sir W. Temple ; Rossel ; Mackintosh ; Lin- 
gard; Henry. 

* NouYelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Pr^Yost ; Henderson ; 
Henry ; Mackintosh ; Lingard ; Rnssel. 

' One defeat could not extinguish the recollection of a hundred victories.. 
Habits, the growth of ages, survived the oppression of transient sove> 
reigns. The power of the Normans prevented them from rising into the 
higher stations in society ; the shives already filled the lowest ranks of 
life. Between the two they formed a sturdy and powerful body, whicbi 
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began to clamour for tlieir former laws and usages^ be- 
coming, from a combination of trying circumstances^ 
only more resolute and united. Formidable ranks of 
young rising freemen, growing up under the sheltering 
Wof a f^M amt;^, bLu returned the boon by 
eiu^bling their lords to «s;rain the headlong passions 
and impetuosity of the kings.^ These boldly opened 
tbe way to the rights of the middle classes, fast spring"^ 
ing into life from England^s ocean towris, as if at the 
magic spell of &ee trade, and a commercial intercourse 
tinfettered as the winds that bore it.' 

With the same object of concentrating all state influ- 
ence, honours, and dignities, as &r as possible, in the 
Crown, King William summoned another council to 
confirm his former decrees, and to render the ecclesias* 
tical state, its powers, and constitution, more com* 
pletely subject to the existing feudal laws. The English 
clergy, and much more the great prelates, were become 
almost extinct, or occupied the most subordinate offices.. 
All the great sees and church preferments of every kind 
had been lavished upon Normans or other foreigners^ 
Soon, even the new Norman clergy took the alarm; for 
they were compelled to show their titles — ^an admirable 
expedient for raising an ecclesiastical tax. They were 
again called upon to furnish military service, or to pay 

neither iviihered in the contests of feudal power nor perished in the 
obscurity of ignoble bondage. It is from this cause that the yeomanry 
of EngUind took their rise. — ^Alison ; Hist of Europe, i. 18. 

1 Hallam ; Smythe ; Brodie ; Alison ; Russel 

^ In the words of the able and noble-hearted author of the Lectures on 
Modem History^ ^ it is the spirit of the people that is all in all. When 
driven from thrones and altars, truth, freedom, and religion still find a- 
sanctoary in Uie bosom of the lowliest of God's people." 
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the penalty of contumacy, like tbeir lay^bre&ren. of 
corresponding rank.* 

WiUiam^s subjugation of the dergy was at length 
complete ; but he had stiU to battle for the right of 
investitures, and to deny, if possible without offioiding, 
the supremacy of the Pope. The Norman prelates 
inyeighed bitterly against what they termed his inno- 
rations, only another name for absolute servitude, and 
like ^^the groans of the Britons appealing to the 
Romans,'' they had recourse with mingled tears and 
revilings to the justice of his Holiness in behalf of their 
old privileges. The monarch, however, once a smbmis- 
save suitor, had now less occasion to show the same 
deference and respect : he no longer made costly pre- 
sents, but quietly persevered in exercising his royal 
prerogative and replenishing his exchequer. With a 
powerful army and police at his beck, and a vassal aris- 
tocracy wholly depending upon his will, he awed super- 
stition itself into silence, and met the complaints of his 
friend the primate and Archbishop of Canterbury with 
perfect serenity and sang-frML Nay, he even expressed 
pleasure at the arrival of the Papal legate, the Bishop 
of Sion, the first ever seen in England. With the 
adroitness of a consummate politician, he gave him a 
hearty welcome to his court, and contrived to turn a 
circumstance that might have told against him to the 
most happy account. 

With a show of apparent awe and submission to the 
representative of the vicegerent of Heaven, William also 
took care to summon a council at Winchester, where, 
^vailing himself of the countenance of the l^ite^ he 

' Henry ; Hume ; Lingard. 
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finally degraded Stigand from his rank^ conferring his 
sfacHm honours upon his old' friend and minister Lan- 
franCj abbot of St. Stephen at Caen. Other obnoxious 
prelates^ including all those who had coiaplained to the 
Pope, were at the same time removed. So that, while 
openly deferring to the Papal court, which had already 
begun to exercise an ascendency in England, not easily 
shaken ofiF, William made use of it in subjecting his 
clergy more completely to his arbitrary rule, and pla- 
cing them wholly upon a level with the rest of his sub- 
jects. Having proceeded so far, his next royal edict 
forbade the recognition of the sovereign pontiff by any 
party not first authorised by himself. He required 
that in all cases the decisions of the different councils 
should be submitted to his examination, and derive 
their authority only from his special ratification of 
them. 

It was not in the power of Rome to issue censures or 
fiilminations of any kind in his dominions tiU they had 
received the royal sanction. By assiuning this high 
position, becoming a supreme pontiff and absolute ruler, 
rather than a limited monarch, William^s wary conduct 
proved that he could have reflected as great splendour 
upon the Papal chair as upon the throne. For while 
he held both the ecclesiastical and civil states subject 
to his royal prerogative, his policy tended to keep them 
distinct, and to draw that distinction wider.* 

The same efforts to subject the Anglo-Saxon church, 
its laws and customs, to his more arbitrary Norman rule, 
were made by all the subordinate agents of William's 
power. This spirit of innoYKtion gave rise to ««my 

^ Mazeres ; Henry ; lingord ; Brodie ; Hist, de Nor. ; Nouvelle 
Hist, de Nor. ; Halli^ ; Maekintoeb. 
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serious and some ludicrous conflicts between the Eng* 
lish monks and their Norman superiors, who had dis- 
placed the heads of the Anglo-Saxon abbeys and 
monasteries. Often was the battle of the respective 
church priyileges and special discipline fought upon holy 
ground, with all the obstinacy and more than the acri- 
mony of the field of Hastings itself. An occurrence 
which took place at Glastonbury' showed how far the 
genius of discord must have inspired the councils of the 
Anglo-Norman church, and made ^^ the lord of misrule^' 
the only lord paramount throughout the great church 
fiefs, for such they really were, from the chief sees to the 
most humble foundations in the land« 

The frequent conflicts of the monks, towards the dose 
of WiUiam^s reign, might have furnished the satiric 
wits of some Norman Pope or Boileau with an admirable 
subject for his pen, in which the bold abbot Thurstan 
might have figured with all the eclat of a Belinda, or 
the "Prior^s desk^' itself. William^s doughty abbot 
seems to have been very difficult to please ; for we are 
told that the monks meant well to him, beseeching him 
that he would govern them rightly, and love them, and 
that they would be faithful and obedient in return to him^ 
The abbot, however, would hear nothing of this, but 
^^ evil-entreated them, and threatened them worse/' So 
one day the abbot went into the chapter-house, and 
inveighed against the monks sharply. Nay, he at- 
tempted to mislead them in the service by teaching 
them a new-fangled chant brought from Fescamp in 
Normandy, instead of that to which they had been 
accustomed, and which is called the Gregorian chant* 
Afterwards he sent some laymen, and they came full 

« A.D. 1083 ; Chron. Sax. 286. 
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armed into the chapter-house right upon the monks. 
Then were the monks very much afraid* of them^ and 
wist not what they were to do. But they shot forward, 
and some ran into the church and locked the doors as 
fast as possible behind them. Still their persecutors 
held them in chase ; broke into the minster, and resolved 
to drag them out, so that they durst not stir nor issue 
forth. A ruefid thing happened that same day. The 
Frenchmen burst into the choir and hurled their wea- 
pons towards the altar, where the monks were. Nay, 
some of the knights went upon the upper floor and shot 
their arrows downward incessantly towards the sanc- 
tuary, so that on the crucifix that stood above the altar 
they stuck many arrows. There the wretched monks 
lay about the altar, and some crept under and earnestly 
called upon God, imploring his mercy, since they could 
not obtain any at the hands of man. What can we 
say, but that they continued to shoot their arrows, 
whilst the others broke down the doors, and came in, 
and slew some of the monks and wounded many more 
therein. So that soon the blood came from the altar 
upon the steps, and from the steps on the floor. Three 
there were slain to death, and eighteen wounded at the 
least.^ 

Nor was this summary mode of introducing Norman 

customs and usages confined to the heads of the clergy. 

William^s great vassals and other lay lords were as much 

dreaded by the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 

^ The English clergy, indeed, drew up a form of prayer 

' Literally, '^ afeard of them ;" terrified by their somewhat sharp mode 
of convermon to the new-fangled church. *^ Afeard" occurs frequently 
in Shakspeare ; <^ afraid," I belieye, only once. 

7 William I. Chron. Sax. ; Ingram's Tran. p. 286, \ 
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for the people to offer up every evening when they diut 
their doors and windows, that they might be preserved 
during the night from the visitation of the Normans.' 

This inveterate hostility between the two pec^ple con- 
tinued for upwards of a century after the Ccmquest. 
The two languages were kept almost as distinct^ firom 
the same cause; and at that period the Anglo-Saxon, 
spoken by the bulk of the people, had borrowed few, if 
any, terms from the Norman-French of the conquerors. 
By slow degrees this enmity declined; succeeding 
generations began to converse more freely, and the 
language of the great majority of the people became the 
prevailing tongue of the whole, with only a slight tinc- 
ture of the language of the intruders.' 

We are told that the people of Normandy and Flan- 
ders who followed the Conqueror into England weie 
remarkable for the el^ance of their manners and the 
nobleness of their persons.^ They were also extremely 
fond of display, a disposition which prompted them to 
pay great attention to their dress, and especially to their 
head-dress. The long curled hair was more particularly 
inveighed against by the clergy.' These, compelled to 
adopt the clerical tonsure, seem to have been extremely 
envious of the ornament they had lost, and railed against 
the nobles and courtiers who boasted its possession. They 
jaow denounced it as one of the most heinous of crimes, 
and a most certain mark of a state of reprobation. But^ 
this not being sufficient, the archbishop himself came to 
their aid; and it must have been highly amusing to a 
Norman monarch, who had contrived to evade the papal 

» M. Paris, Vlt. Abbat, 29. eol. 1 ' Henij, iii. 582. 

1 W. of Malms. 1. y. 98, col. 1 ; Henry, iii. 583. 

2 Eadmer, Ord. Vit $82* 
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eensrares^ to hear a sentence of excommmiication hurled 
against the refractory nobles and all who dared to sport 
their lo^e-locks ; yet all ranks had as great an aversion 
to long beards as they had a fondness for long hair. 
With the Ncnrmans to allow the beard to grow wsus an 
indication of the most vulgar manners, or the most piti- 
able misery.* Nor did they canse only themselves to be 
shaved, but they were the cause of shaving in others, 
whenevesr th^ had an opportunity, or authority for 
employing the razor. The example was lost upon the 
English, and it is mentioned as an act of tyranny in 
William that he compelled them to follow it, not even 
pennitting them to retain their beloved whiskers on the 
upper lip/ This indignity to their beards was so 
resented by many that they chose rather to abandon their 
eountry than to consent to so cruel a sacrifice.' 

The costume of the Normans, about the time of the 
Conquest and for some time afterwards, was simple and 
graceful. Soon, however, it began to degenerate into 
a certain fastidious and fantastic foppishness, peculiar, 
perhaps, to men who have just succeeded to an unex- 
pected fortune; like that of Robert the Magnificent, 
when at the imperial feast, the dress of the nobles 
and their knights was excessively rich ; « gemmed and 
jewelled'^ in proportion to the spirit as well as the rank 
and office of the party. The caps and bonnets for the 
head, the shirts, doublets, and cloaks, partook of the 
same costliness, while special richness was bestowed 
upon the hose and shoes, on which were lavished all 
the colours to be seen in the rainbow. The same gaudy 
set-off was applied to the rest of their apparel, so that 
ladies^ caps and men^s bonnets partook of the same 

3 Ord. Vit. 847. * M. Paris, Vit. Abbat, 29. « Ibid. 
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variety^ the latter being made chiefly of furs or cloth of 
different colours.* The bonnets of kings^ earls, and 
barons, richly emblazoned with diamonds and precious 
stones/ produced a splendid effect amidst the gorgeous- 
ness of their religious solemnities and their public spec* 
tacles. But shirts made of fine linen were then a 
comparative luxury, confined to persons of rank and 
fortune. The doublets were worn next to these shirts, 
made exactly to fit the shape, and exhibiting a fine 
field for fashionable caprice, in regard to style, size, and 
colour, according to the ever '' varying Cjmthia of the 
minute." While the surcoats of royalty almost swept 
the feet, those of the inferior orders reached scarcelv 
half the way, so as not to impede them in their manual 
or professional labours.^ 

The robe or mantle was another essential part of the 
Anglo-Norman costume. That worn by monarchs was 
made of the finest cloth, embroidered with gold, and 
lined with the most costly furs. Sometimes it was the 
fashion to sweep the ground with it ; at others it was so 
short as to take the name of covrte tnafdle, from which 
no less a potentate than Henry II* borrowed his sur- 
name. 

In the time of the Conqueror and his immediate de- 
scendants, it was considered most fashionable to sweep 
the ground with their long cloaks and gowns, the full, 
wide sleeves of which covered their hands, so that they 
could neither walk nor do anything else with freedom.' 
^e curved, high pointed shoes were as parti-coloured 

* The Jews were obliged to wear square caps, to distingaidi them from 
tlieir more favoured Christian fellow-subjects. Du Gauge, Gloss, t. Yiii. 
483. 7 Strutt, View of Maimers, Customs, &c. Plates 42-4-9. 

8 Ibid. »Ord.Vit612 
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the.rest^ and the hose or stockings^ like those of 
MalvoKo, were worn with a briUiancy and grace ad- 
dressed to the fancy of some favourite of the other sex. 
William Bnfus said that he disdained to wear a pair of 
■stockings that should cost less than about ten pounds 
of our English money.* 

We need not enlarge upon the costume of the ladies^ 
either of, or out of the court, that having been with 
admirable feUcity abeady done.* But we may observe, 
that the Anglo-Normans were extremely delicate, not 
to say dainty, in the choice and preparation of their 
food. It is no fanciful theory to suggest that the art 
of cookeiy was improved by the feudal tenures, for we 
lire indined to conclude, from many savoniy data, that 
4such was actually the gratifying fact. Coeval with the 
palmiest state of chivalry was the grand ofSce of cook 
in all distinguished families. So highly was it esti- 
mated that it became hereditary, each successor receiv- 
ing, at the hands of royalty or aristocracy, the best 
education and the most enlightened views of the culinary 
turt, so as to embrace in the least compass the greatest 
possible degree of piquant pleasure, combined with the 
most costly and magnificent display.' A pension, and 
also lands, being annexed to the office, no wonder that 
fothers carefully instructed their children in the more 
abstruse and refined secrets of so attractive an occupa- 
tion, in which, though many were destined to it from 
their birth,* few knew how to attain pre-eminent success 
— a result which imhappily led to the question of their 

1 W. of Malms. 69 ; Henry, iii. 684-6. 
3 The Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland, &c. 
« Henry, in. 687. * Fleta, 1. ii. c, 75. 
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riglit of WBKse&BO^ wai fhinliyy to the watt wuiu' 
]aw)^siitioii of the oflhie beiBg iDsde eke^^ 

We even meet wiA. eetiiteB held i& flwwf good. 'HUL 
timet bj tiie teome of dzesng one pnrticiilar dish or 
it €mgU to be dreued} The Noriaeii, indeed, had the- 
more reason to cultivate this libcnd hnt deficntt art^ 
because tii^ had geneimHyonfytwoaaBBlBaday^dimier 
aadsupper; andEngHshsea^fiunigmen^'beingaUciwed 
stnmg driaks of any kind at tibe ship's erpense, were- 
to have only one meal a day.^ NtxrmaaQL sailoarsy haw^ 
ever, owing to their reoeivnig only water as 1^ ship's^ 
allowanoey' were permitted to Junre two meah. 

it was the ambition, indeed, of Robert, Earl of 
MiUent^ to porevoil upon the nobHes and gmitry to allow 
of only one stated meal a day in dieir fianilies/ Of 
this cruel innovation up<m the genius and habiis of 
Englishmen, Henry of Huntingdon complains very 
feelingly, as if it proceecM from ^^an accursed love of 
gain, a most vile and contemrptible study of economy,, 
rather l^an any regard to temperance, as that meddhng: 
lord and Ins supporters made pretence/^ No new 
cliurch rate or Factories Bill could have been worser 
received by the English. Nobles and knights all 
obstinately adhered to the old custom of two and e^ni 
three meals per diem, as their inafiesiable Tight from 
the days of King Alfred, guaranteed to them by Bd-^ 
ward the Confessor, and to be surrendered <mly with 
the loss of appetite and their lives. 

The Conqueror, imbibing, doubtless, a poi^oxi df tJie^ 

^ Blount's Fragmenta Antiqiiay i. 

• Godolphin's View of {he Admiral.. Jaria. 117. 

7 W. of Malms, ix. col. 2 ; Fleta, ibid. ; Blomit 
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same beroic srpidlt^ seiKt muncroas agents into the 
different countries of Hie world to collect tbe rarest 
dkkes &r his taUe. Bj sudi aieaua^ we are told^ '^ that 
this island, whidbi is naivsalhr prodaetiTe of plenty and 
variety o£ pronsi<mB, was overflowed with eveijthmg 
that could inflame a Inxurions appetite/'^ At one of 
these entertainments, which was kqxt np feom three 
o^clock until midnight, delicacies weine serred np which 
had been brought from nearly all the ooimtcies of the 
South and East.' 

The festiyals of ChriateaaB, Bmter, and Whitsuntide, 
in which the King spent a consderable portion oi his 
revenues, asaiated in diffusing a taste for profuse 
habits, and it was natural for tbe haughty baron to 
imitate, in has own castle, tbe sumptuous banquets 
which he had seen in the palace of his loird paramount. 
The wealthy elergy, both secular and regular, kept ex- 
cellent tables ; and it was not long before the monks of 
St. Swithin^s made a fiuanal coooiplamt against their- 
abbot for taking away three of their thirteen dishes 
allowed evexj day at dum^.* Those of Canterbury had 
seventeen, besides a dei»ert, and all kinds of spiceries 
and sauces to give a isest to their diffeiaent courses.' 

Persons of high rank and good fortones possessed a 
great variety of wines as well as of viands, a peculiarity 
which their deseendants have contrived to retain up ta 
the present day. Besides liqueurs of different kinds,, 
they had pigment, morat, mead, hypoeras, daret,* cider, 
perry, and good ale. They refined upon the claret, 

8 John of Salisbury, 553. • n>id. 553. 

1 Gii«ldii8 CambTCDBByL iL c 5. 

3 Ibid. 505. — Thomas h, Becket is said to have paid aboat £7S of our 
money for a single dish of eels. — W. Stephan, "^ta St Thonue,2I. 
^ A wine sweetened with honey. 

A Ai 
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also^ by clarifying it and adding spices, being decided 
enemies to the cold-water system. 

The Anglo-Normans of William's age piqned them- 
selves less npon being considered men of business or 
men of letters than men of leisure. Independent of 
military duties they had considerable time upon their 
hands. They were proportionally fond of diversions,— 
martial, rural, th^trical, and domestic. 

It was not long before tournaments became the fa- 
vourite resource during the intervals of war ; the church 
mysteries and exhibitions of the Mimes and Mummers 
amused the evenings, while trial by battle, ordeal appeals, 
steeple-races, and boar and stag hunting served to di- 
versify the character of their pursuits. William latterly 
devoted himself to them with redoubled earnestness, 
as the extent of his park inclosures increased, and they 
perhaps formed the best safety-valve, among his great 
barons, for the escape of treason and ennui. 

Thus princes and lords indulged their combative pro- 
pensities without risk, when not employed in their 
more professed occupation of shedding human blood. 
William, though more warlike than polished and re- 
fined, maintained a court almost the pink of splendour, 
and he was as fond of promoting magnificent display, 
as of rewarding dexterity and skill in arms. The 
king's military assemblies, in fact, were grand public 
exhibitions, in the reviews and processions of which 
the feudal heroism of the land eagerly participated,^ in- 
tent on monopolising at once the smiles of the fair and 
the admiration of the spectators. These mimic feats of 
war came into £gu3liion some time before the Conquest, 

^ Da Cange, Glofls. voc. tomeamentum ; Mem. sor la Cheral i. 27, 88, 
180, 182 ; ii. U, 263. 
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but not in England till considerably later^ notwithstand- 
ing the example of M. de Pruilli, the renowned in- 
ventor of the tournament^ sham fights^ and challenges 
of every kind/ They were discouraged by the Anglo- 
Saxons^ on account of the immense expense with which 
they were attended^ though the efforts of the Norman 
kings to naturahse them at length prevailed. 

In great cities^ particularly London^ it was a favourite 
Norman sport to bait wild boars and bulls for the 
entertainment of the populace.^ Cock-fightings betting, 
and horse-racing held the next rank about the period 
of the Conquest; and some of the chief barons were as 
decided patrons of the cock and dog-pits, as the most 
distinguished amateurs, in modem times, of the turf 
and of the ring. 

In addition to hawking and hunting, skating seems 
to have been a favourite diversion with the Normans of 
William^s reign, though compelled, we are told, to per- 
form their slippery evolutions upon the shank bones of 
a sheep. They were so dexterous also as to tilt at each 
other in their career with blunted spears.' 

It is hardly possible to form an adequate idea of the 
ardour with which the Conqueror and his family pur- 
sued the sports of the field. So great was their dis- 
regard of danger of every kind, that the only wonder is. 
that no more than his two sons, Bichard^ and William 
Bufus, fell victims to their strange temerity. To those- 
sports they devoted every moment when not engaged 
in council or in the field; on them they lavished their 

7 Chron. Toumouen, a.d. 1066. 
^ W. Stephan, Descript. Lond. p. 8. 
' Stnitt; Hemy; Blount. 

^ Richard, the second son of William, was either gored to death hj a ■ 
stag, or hung, like Absalom, by the hair of his head in a tree. 
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rerentiefl^ sacrificiiig to them their intesteeit, their licmoiir^ 
and humanity itaelf. If weare tobeliere Johnof Satis- 
bury^ ''they were the only employments deemed worthy 
of the attention of kmgs and the sons oi kings; in 
short, the sapr^ne fidicity of royal life. They pnrsoed 
wild beasts with even greater fury than they did their 
subjects or their enemies themaetres; and by d^rees 
they became almost as great monsters and sttvages as 
the beasts which they hunted. Husbandmen were driven 
from their fields; and if one of the great kimters 
passed near their habitation, they hurried to present all 
the refreshments th^ had, or could buy or boacrew,* to 
avoid being themselves hunted, involved in ruin^ and 
perhaps accused of treason.' 

We axe assured that both the clergy «nd tiie lad^ 
were exti^emely fond of the same sports; and Walter, 
Bishop of Rochester, was so confirmed a spartaman 
that, though an octogenarian, he was wboUy aJbsorbed 
in the fascinating pursuit, to the neglect of all his 
apostolic affairs/ The young Norman dames were so 
accomplished in the gentle craft of hawking, that they 
were thought to excel the most skilful of their knight 
suitors or pages themselves; from which s<mie his*- 
torians tm&irly assume that hawking must have been 
a very trifling and frivolous amusement/ 

The drama then in vogue at William^s court con- 
sieged, for the most part, of plays composed by the 
clergy; and, with the exception of some amateur per- 
formers, exclusively acted by them and by their scholars. 
These represented scriptural events, or some illustrious 
action in the lives of the saints* There were seeukr 

3 J. Sarisburiensis ; JDe Nugis Curialium, I i. c. 4. ' Ibid. 

* P. Bliseus, Ep. 56, 80. * J. Sarisburien. L i. c. 4, 13, 14. 
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plays, howefver, of a very different character/ ifUcIi the 
<Hergy wei» prohibited from attending, agieeably to the 
16th Canon of the fourth general council of tibe Late- 
ran. To judge by thmr jsoimts, tbiB seeaned a very 
proper n^easure, conmting as they did of a oimipoand 
<£ ribaldry and xniiniery, added to other mmtm of lais- 
ing the nurtk of the aodiaice, with little regmrd to 
.propriety/ They were enacted by stroUer&» wdl quali- 
fied to fill their several paarts, who ahaasc^st uniformly 
followed in the train of the couart. and visited the castles 
•^f eads and barone^ where they weve sure to meet with 
Jk warm and hospitable reception* Yet thdr ^dbibi- 
iions, we are assured,, were often of the most d^picable 
4atd even disgusting kind.' 

Great expertnesa in the games o£ cards, of dice, and 
■other mode» of dimpOiag pniipertj, waa coDsidered an 
indispensable accomplishmimit by the Noarmana. Peter 
die Blois, in one of his letteors to a friend, attributes the 
profligacy of a youth whom he had under his care to 
the previous education he had received* '^ For who can 
wonder,'^ he says, ^'that he should prove a vidous 
young man, who in his childhood, was taiaght to play at 
dice, which we know is the mother of peijury,. theft, 
and sacrilege?''' 

" In our times,'' says another writer, " expecfcness in 

the art of hunting, dexterity in the damnable art 

oi dice-pkying, a mincing, effeminate way of speaking, 

.and gr^^ in danc£g and music, are iTZt 

.admired accompIishiQ€»its oi our nobilii^. Im these 

..arts the yoimg lords imitate the examples and improve 

• Henry, iii. ; Strutt. 

7 Du Pin, Eccles. c. xiii. 4^9B ^ Hoary, iii 597. 
-» J. Sarisburiensis, 1. i. e. 8, 32^ » P. B&eut» Sp* 74, 
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upon the instructions of their fathers/' Nor was €bm 
love of gambling by any means confined to the nobility; 
clergymen^ and even bishops^ are said to have spent 
much of their time in these low arts of plunder/ 

It appears that the noble gamesters of that period were: 
perfect masters^ and that they had no fewer than ten dif- 
ferent games of dice^ of which the historian, not to scanda- 
lise the public, we presume, has given us only the Latm 
names. To such an excess were these pursuits carried 
in succeeding reigns, that a special law was proxnnlgated 
against them both in France and England, by Bichard I*. 
and FhiUp Augustus, a measure which was found neces- 
sary for the protection of their expedition to the Holy 
Land/ This was not, however, made to extend to the* 
monarchs and to their courts; and it is curious to 
observe how early class legislation began to obtain, even, 
for the monopoly of iniquitous practices like these. It 
seems that the royal and noble privilege to sin on this, 
occasion, extended no lower than to the knights and 
clerks, "for none in our army,^' runs the act, "shall 
play at any kind of game for money except knights and 
clerks, who shall not lose more than twenty shillings^' 
in one day and one night ^^ . • . "But the two kings, 
shall be under no such restrictions, but they may play 
for as much money as they shall please/' This is ex- 
tremely exemplary; and then comes the usual penalty 
for the least infringement of the act to the purport, that 
"if any other soldiers'' — ^for these mighty monarchs. 
were cautious not to be trapped in their own law^ 

servants or sailors, shall be found playing for money 



cc 



» OrcLVitalifl. 

3 J. Sarisburiensis ; Henry ; Blount ; Strutt 

9 E^oal to about £IB of our money at tiiifl time. 
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among themselves, they shall be pmiished in the foUoir- 
ing manner, unless they can purchase a pardon from 
the commissioners by paying what they shall think 
-proper to demand. Soldiers and servants shall be stript 
naked, and whipt through the army for three days^ 
Sailors shall be as often plunged from their ships into» 
the sea, according to the custom of mariners.'' * 

Of the reUgious superstition of the Normans in the 
Conqueror's reign, many curious and amusing examples 
are to be found. Monkish legends and lives of the 
saints had already begun to abound. From these it 
would appear that the Normans of that age were not 
less credulous than the people whom they conquered. 
This naturally opened a rich field for the ingenious fie 
tions in which the old historians delighted to luxuriate* 
We are entertained with the pranks of imps and demons, 
related with the same seriousness as the best authen- 
ticated exploits of the most renowned knights ; * and we 
may wander through a world of miracles, visions, and 
enchantments, as grand as the Arabian Nights, till we 
are wearied with the gorgeous display. One of these 
illustrious sprites, we are assured, happening to be an 
official personage, and out of place, obtained a charac- 
ter, from whom it is not explained, as a gentleman'i^ 
butler, the duties of which situation he discharged with 
the greatest sobriety and probity. Another being of a 
studious turn, became eminent for his learning, waa 
duly ordained, and rose high in the favour of the arch- 
bishop. He was also an excellent historian, and bein^ 
engaged, we are to infer, as his private chaplain, he 
used to amuse the dignitary with telling him humorous^ 
tales from the stores of his enlarged and curious research. 

* J. Brompton ; Chron. Benedict Abbas ; Henry. < Ibid. 
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But one dmy the oanvemtbii liuppc—ri to tdke a 
eerioiu tam, when tlie learned devfl obaermL tkat the 
demons kad eeirtaiiilj gieat power ofor wankiiid pre- 
▼ioDslj to I3ie CSbrisdaa era. ** A&er Hut feaaij" he 
eontinoed with a n^ ^their power wai wray smck cir- 
eamimbed. In ahartj,^^ he added, forgettiiig hmadf in 
the agreeable letroBpect, as the gzeid»t atatonnea 
sometiaies will, ''tbey were ahliged to % finr it; some 
threw theBwelves into the sea, oAen took ze&ige in 
hcdlow trees or in the defta of racks; while I ngradU^ 
plunged into a certein fountain, aad — " 

Finding that he had betrayed his secnty as soom as 
lie had said this, (being a poor aiodeat devil) Ins &oe 
weareinfonaed^was covered with Unshes^'^ he pleaded 
an engagement, took leare of his diocewaiij who seems 
to have expresBed no snzprise at so cociovis an occur- 
rence^ and was no more seen.' 

The Anglo-Normans of WiUism's time appear also to 
haye had great £udi in anburies, dreams, and tbe grand 
art of casting nativities from the aspect of iiie stoes. 
One of our writers ' enumerates no fewer tkam tkirteea. 
difSerent kinds of fortnne-telkrs, wko had a noble field 
in which to display their powem. Tbey not only 
gleaned after the monks, bmt employed theur own capital, 
and reaped barvests for themflelve8« The delusions of 
all kinds practised upon the ignoranoe andcrednlity of 
the people surpass bdiefL So deeply wiece they imbued 
with them that when some ceased they were open to 
receive others, till it focmed an inveteiate habit of tbeir 
minds ; and from the custom of believing evoything 
told them by maoL whom they deeaiiBd as aapedor to 

* Giraldtus Cambrensifl ; Itin. Camb. 1. L c. 12, 85, 3 ; Henry, iiL 575. 
^ J. Sarifiburiensis. 
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themselyes in knowledge as in station^ they received 
as gospel new deeeptious practised upon them by suc- 
cessive govemmentSy and caknibited to keep them^ by 
indirect meansi, in a hopeless state of ignorance^ degra- 
dation, and poverty. 

No wonder that the shops of the fortune-teOers were 
then throi^ed lOce those of orar modem fashions, when 
Plosions regarding national interests and every-day 
business of life have but filled the VBcaney made by the 
old feudal impostures, aided by monk and fortiine-'teller 
^— the grand Ephesian idol — still worshipped tmder 
•other names. Some of these sibyl teaohers had recourse 
to one process, and some to another/ Nor did this 
passion for penetrating into the fdture prevail only 
4UDAong the common people, but received encourage- 
mcait from persons of the highest rank and greatest 
learning. Nearly all our kings, and many of our earls 
«nd great barons, had their astrologers, who resided in 
their families, and were consulted by them in all under- 
takings of importance.' We find Peter of Blois, one of 
Ihe most learned men of his age, writing an account of 
his dreams to his friend, the Bishop of Bath, and telling 
hsm how anxious he had been about the interpretation 
«fthem; but that he had tried the plan. of dirination by 
the Psalter.' 

This crednloas disposition and mental subjection to 
popular errors of so many kinds, appears to hsrve been 
by no means &vouxable to the moral character and the 
conduct of the people. Were we to give credit to the 
deelamatioBs oi many writers at this period against Che 
vices of their coontrymen, we should be indiiied to 



• J.SambadeiiffliltoNngbCurialii^ 12, 853 ; Henry, ui. 575. 

« Hcnzy, iiL 403, 575 ; P. Bkahifl, Ep. 86, 81. ^ Ibid. 
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beliere that the Anglo-Normans were the most profligate 
and vicions nation ever known. But these^ it is w^ell 
observed,* ought to be received with some degree of 
caution and distrust, for though a haughty, passionate, 
and fierce people, the Normans were brave and generous. 
The violations, however, of the kws of humanity, 
chastity, and justice, prevailed so much at this period, 
that they may truly be called their national vices.^ 
" When it pleased Grod to bring destruction upon the 
EngUsh, he employed the Normans to execute his ven- 
geance/' * Their great power and prosperity appear to 
have rendered them regardless of that respect and 
decency with which women were generally treated. 
Numbers of young ladies of rank, as we have shown,, 
who dreaded their violence, were compelled to take 
shelter in nunneries, and to put on the veil to preserve 
their honour/ 

With regard to their legends and traditions, the 
names given by the Normans to the imp and elf class of 
demons, were often very pertinent and significant. 
From '^ Qfihhe/^ the old man, employed as the name of 
a demon, they seem to have formed "goblin'^ or gobie* 
lein (quasi gubbiUein). Saint Taurinus, we are told, 
expelled one of these mischievous goblins from the 
temple of Diana at Evreux, though he continued to 
haunt the town in various shapes. He was there, how- 
ever, harmless and playful, for the saint had bound him 
to do no further injury. Not relishing this treatment,, 
the devil of Evreux took it into lus head to change his> 
lodgings, and repaired to Caen. In the course of the 
summer, the citizens of William^s good town were much 

3 Henry, iii. 576. > Ibid. « Hen. Huntingdon, 212. 

s Eadmer, Hist. 1. iii. ; Henry, Manners of the Normans, &c. v. iiL 
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annoyed by him^ as he had thus got beyond the juris- 
cliction of the saint. He was arrayed in white armour^ 
juid was so tall that he looked into the upper story 
windows. Once the noble governor happened to pop 
upon the intruder in turning a comer suddenly into a 
cul-de-sac, when instead of fainting or running away, 
lie challenged the great ugly goblin to fight. But the 
demon captiously answered, "I don't hold my commission 
firom you, sir; and I shall give you no satisfaction of 
the kind.'' Upon his saying this, six other devils started 
up, all of the same size, and wearing the same uniform; 
. whereupon M. le Commandant thought it most pru- 
dent to beat a retreat. 

Ordericus VitaUs concludes his story by studiously 
showing why the devil was allowed to range as a detenu 
in the town of Evreux, instead of being sent at once 
into solitary confinement in the black hole." 

• See Quarterly Review, vol. xxii. 358, 9. 
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Chafges brought against King William — ^Efforts to deaiaroy the Engiinh 
language — Norman French or Romance Walloon tongue — ^In fashicm. 
witi^ an Tanks^Qneation of inveatitares — ^Dispute ^Hi Pcype Gregory 
yiL-^WiHiam eazxiet his p«iDi^HeraditKy •vceeasioii.-J'riino* 
geniture— Doomsday Book — Inclosnres — Forest laws-^Anecdotes of 
the great land commission— Ingenious modes of enriching the treasury 
— ^Partial legidatioii — ^Bi^iacity and aTsrioe^ of Norman lords and 
bishops-^OdOy bishop of Bayenx— His iTninfflMe fresAth — Avalbitiaa^^ 
Attempts to sail for Rome-* Arrested by William in person — ^Dlness 
and death of queen Matilda — The Conqueror's grief — Character of 
his consort — Ai^e hite el iir al labours of Wilfiam and his consort — Their 
patronage of art— Impr tfv*gOB nt^-43iacterB — Ghaxges against her 
memory — Absnrd and unfounded — ISineats of foreign invasion — 'Hm- 
oenary troops — ^Rise of the Crusades — Not encouraged by William — 
Summons a general council at SaUsfanry — Sets out for Nonnandy — 
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Illness of the Conqueror — Sarcasm of the French king — How resented 
by William — Invasion of France — Accident at the capture of Mantes — 
Last illness and death — Speech attributed to him — Character of the 
Conqueror — By Hie Saxons— By the Normans — Faults of character — 
Advantages derived from his firm and severe government— His great 
qualities— Funeral obsequies — Strange interruptions — Singular inci- 
dents—Subsequent disinterments — Portraits of the Conqueror — Per- 
sonal appearance and demeanour — Bayeux ti^iestry— .His great seal — 
Dissertation regarding his spurs and spoon. 

William has been charged by most English contem- 
porary writers with attempting to* employ his power as 
a conqueror to destroy the English language^" an 
undertaking hardly consistent with his acknowledged 
judgment and penetration in regard to human affairs* 
The Norman or French was naturally retained and 
spoken by the nobles and at the courts whence it was 
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diffosed thnMigli tlie Mgher xaxkkt BaoA the middle 
orders of flocaet j, Hkewiae vasBab, knights, and clergy^ 
but irithout ever pervading the great bodj of tiie Eng- 
lish people. That, hamevet, theve existed not marelj a 
wish bat that attempts also were made lor its partial 
sobstitation, as fiur as practicable, there was sufficient 
evidence in the law conrts, in public acts as well as in 
the schools, and in the feudal instxtntes of the times. 
Beyond these, the effort, if serionaljr made, was not 
successfnl. 

The impression prodveed by snch a conquest, at the 
same tim^ was so great i^uit the Norman-French con- 
tinued to be tte vduck of correspondence, of the reli- 
gious services, of tiie national laws, and other public 
records, up to the reign of the third JBdward. The 
native language, indeed, was adopted to serve apedal 
purposes, and on peculiar occaaiona, as in conducting^ 
business with the infierker vassals, the subordinate 
agents and the bulk of the fteemen, common people, 
and serfs, all of whom seemed instiaictiTely to agree in 
repudiating that of tibe Cimqueror. This became a 
traditional legacy, a repugnance which is scarcely yet 
worn out among the country gentry, the agricultural 
class, and peasantry of every degree below them. 

In the supreme comets and in private dreles, the 
Norman-FreoQch was exclusively employed, and it be- 
came a sort of fieushion forirhe English of different ranks 
to follow the example set before them. The Englii^ 
language, then, was preserved only, like a sacred dele- 
gated treamre, alcmg with the memory of freer lawa 
and simpler customs, in the heart of the people. Thou^ 
betrayed by all other ranks — ^by lords and prelates and 
knights, with their host of underlings, aided by a Nor- 
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man police and Norman soldiers ever ready at their 
beck — ^the old Anglo-Saxon customs and manners threw 
their shield over the langoage of Chancer and Shak* 
speare. The spirit of constitutional liberty bade them 
defiance to the last ; still developing^ and to be deve- 
loped, and seeking a temporary refuge from the storm 
in the breasts of English yeomen/ 

Yet it is difficult to believe that William was so 
infatuated by success as to suppose that he could obli- 
terate by any power of oppression the language of a 
whole people. Whatever were his real motives, his 
reputed desire to gain a perfect knowledge of that lan- 
guage in his maturer years does not indicate a design 
to extirpate it: and he had too many real foes to 
encounter to dream of destroying his best and most 
enduring monument, destined to spread to the remotest 
regions the knowledge of his name, his power, and 
his greatness. There was neither honour nor profit to 
be derived from such a conquest. 

He was, moreover, engaged in a more hopeful con- 
test, about this period, with Pope Hildebrand (Gregory 
YII.) the successor of Alexander II. on the perplex- 
ing subject of investitures, the right to which that 
pontiff again claimed, threatening to summon all the 
powers of Europe to his aid. William had both a diffi- 
cult and a delicate part to play.' There was scarcely a 
potentate of the age whom this fiery pontiff had not 
excommunicated, not excepting the dreaded scourge of 
the Church, the freebooting Guiscard himself. Yet so 
submissively had even this adventurer received the 
paternal chastisement as afterwlEurds to come to his 

7 Henry ; Lingard ; Mackintosh ; Aliaon. 
^ Hume ; Hallftm ; Alison ; Mackintosh. 
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Holiness's rescue^ when hard pressed in the castle of 
St. Angelo, by the Emperor Henry IV. The king 
therefore had to deal with a man very different from 
his predecessor — equally fiery, more hanghty, and as 
ambitious as himself. 

Gregory now called upon him to do homage for his 
crown to the Holy See, and to transmit the tribute, as 
his predecessors had before done, alluding to the Peter- 
pence, which had been voluntarily bestowed as a charity 
by the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. 

The king consented to the payment, but declined the 
homage ; and, farther to show his sense of independence^ 
he refused permission to the English prelates to attend 
the Papal council summoned to condemn the refractory 
children of the one Church. After many threats and a 
variety of ingenious stratagems employed on both sides, 
William, not a whit dismayed by the failure of the 
Emperor Henry, persevered in his purpose, and con- 
' trived to retain the right contended for up to the dose 
of his reign. But while he thus strenuously opposed 
his more daring and powerful rivals, few men were 
more mild to an imresisting enemy. Unfortunately, the 
repeated conspiracies of the nobles and the hostile 
spirit of the English had provoked him into acts of 
cruelty and oppression, which have left a lasting stain 
upon his memory.* Hence the barbarous policy, so 
opposed to every principle of just government and the 
progress of civilisation, of seizing the lands of the peo- 
ple, the endowments of the church farms, hamlets, and 
freeholds, to throw them back into forests and parks, 
restoring them to their aboriginal dwellers for the 

• Nouvelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Hume ; Heniy ; Lingard ; 
Mackintosh. 
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pleasure of again destroying them, deaonrea the repro- 
bation of all wise lawgiv^ra: nor lesa so those absurd 
and oppressiye statutes for their protection^ enacting 
p^ialties of the most harsh and intolerable kind against 
the exercise of a natural right, maiqr of whic^ to the 
disgrace of common sense and hnnuoiity, have been 
allowed to continue unrepealed to the present daj. 
Our early poets, as well as our historians, dwell with 
mournful int^est upon the depopokting character of 
these royal and arbitrary enclosures — a bold example 
Botlostupona gr^pii^anstocnu^iutent c».exJd. 
ing their feudal power. 

The picture drawn by Drayton of the New Forest is 
iiouching in the extreme. Nor did this all-deTOuring 
and avaridouB spirit of William's government, &om the 
king down to his lowest officers, escape the justly satiric 
lashes of other English writers, didactic, moral, and 
dramatic. Here, aa in William's other laws, the grand 
eril and fruitful source of so many national grievances 
lay not so much in abrogating the old Saxon laws, as 
in aggravating their faults and increasing their severity. 
It was their administration under the feudal system, as 
in the game and forest laws> in the confiscatory prin- 
ciple, and the amassing of land and othei^ property in 
fe^ bauds, after the Zman doinination, instead of the 
equal and just division among families, which then, as 
i^ince, led to an intolerable state of national grievance 
and calamity. 

If any proofs were wanting of the results of such a 
policy, they are to be foimd in the grand national 
census commenced by WOliam in the year 1081.^ Ever 

1 NouTelle Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. 6e Nor. 04her writers assert that 
it was begun in 1078 ; a third party m 1080. It was not finished till near 
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aqtive and energetic, it was no oneTows taak for a mind 
eadj habituated to the details of public buskieas ta 
draw out a modd scheme by which ta asc^rtaan the 
BAture and extent of all the lands — the whole tangible 
property — ^throughout England. The compaiatiye value 
o£ them in the laat reign and the present showed^ in 
noany instances^ a striking deterioration consequ^it 
upon the transfer and amalgamation of smaller farms 
imd tenements into one under the same feudal head« 

Still, though undertaken from interested motives, it 
iras highly curious and useful as a lasting record of the 
nation^ wealth and possessious. T? William had 
the sole merit of devising, maturing, and putting 
into complete execution. It was the natural as well as 
the last and best result of his great Norman syst^n, 
which by its power of centralisation was. intimatdy con* 
nected with the previous stages of its progress. From 
its public utility also, in the ascertaining of descents 
and titles, showing just cause of occupation as against 
all other claimants, including the Crown, this general 
land registry has been thought to do him more honour 
than all his victories/ though it boasted the not very 
attractive title of Doomsday-book. 

The survey was conducted by commissioners, who 
took their information upon oath, with regard to the 
following particulars — ^the names of all the occupants; 
the name of every town and village — who held them in 
King Edward^s days — who are now ia possession? how 
many freemen, villeins, and cottagers it contains? how 

the close of his reign, if we may believe Ingulphus, the very learned but 
somewhat apocryphal abbot of Croyland. 

3 Henry, Hist, of England ; Mackintosh ; Eennett ; Rapm ; Alison ; 
Brodie. 
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many hides of land in each manor?* how many of the 
latter in each demesne ? how much wood-land^ meadow, 
and pasture? how much the demesne paid in taxes iir 
King Edward's days, and how much now? How many- 
mills are there, and streams, and fish-ponds ? 

This grand inquisitorial registry, like the feudal 
system itself, took cognisance of the smallest particulars 
on which to found a knowledge of the resources of the 
country, and how far its capabilities for bearing imposts 
might extend. By its means William contriyed to 
raise his annual revenue to the amount of 400,000/., a 
sum equal to at least five millions of our present cur- 
rency. But this grand item was independent of other 
sources of income, in the shape of feudal privileges and 
royal perquisites, fines, and forfeitures, licences for buy- 
ing and selling, for granting leave to marry, charters^ 

' To determine the number of each of these divisions of the pe<^le, 
and the whole amount of the population, at the close of the Saxon period, 
is a problem which we have not the means of solving, notwithstanding 
the uncommon assistance which we derive from the great survey of ihe 
kingdom. It is true that Doomsday Book has not yet been criticany 
examined for that purpose. But it may be doubted whether, if it were, 
all our difficulties would disappear. Of the thirty-four counties examined 
by Mr. Turner,' four [have no persons called slaves, and two of these 
are the extensive counties of York and lancohi ; while the proportion of 
slaves to the body of the intermediate class, containing villeins, bordars, 
and cottars, was in Nottingham as one to a hundred and fifty, in Derby 
as one to a hundred and thirty-nine, in Somerset as about one to six^ 
and in Devon nearly one to four. 

The population of England, according to Mr. Turner's Tables, after the 
desolation of the northern counties, was about 1,700,000 souls. If we 
were to throw our intermediate class among slaves, the number of free- 
men would be reduced below all probability. On the other hand, aa long 
as it is allowed that the villeins, cottars, and bordars were bound by 
their tenures to serve their masters in agriculture, there is no improba- 
bility in the small number of those reduced to the lowest slavery.—- 
Mackintosh, Hist, of Enghmd, I 78 ; Turner, Ang. Sax. Hist. iii. 284-297. 
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.grants, titles, &c., which, added to seizures and confis* 
cations, must have supplied him with nearly half as 
anuch more. This was emphatically his own; the queen 
.and the princes and princesses being amply provided for 
out of other imposts. 

Subsidies were moreover granted, as a part of the 
leudal system, to enable him to carry on the govern- 
jnent, as, for instance, upon the marriage of an eldest 
Slaughter, or when any of his sons received knighthood. 
When critically examined, therefore, WilUam's " great 
4;errar,^' or Doomsday-book, was practically only a more 
enlarged mode of levying national taxes ; and the pro- 
ceedings of the income commissioners, like those of a 
more modem date, are said to have been extremely 
inquisitorial. Nor were they at all dissimilar; their 
jobject being only a little more plainly avowed — "to 
^ascertain how much money every man had in his house, 
4Uid how much was owing to him.^' Their returns, if 
•we are to believe contemporary authorities, were often 
partial.* When not bribed, however, they were exceed- 
ingly minute and particular, taking note of the "horses, 
^lack cattle, swine, sheep, and the old dames' hives of 
iees.'^* 

* Among these the Abbot of Croyland (Ingulphus), speaking of his 
jovm monastery of Croyland, says :^^ The oommissioDers were so kind 
and ciyil that they did not give in the true value of it" We may, there, 
fore, conclude that whenever the proprietors made it worth their while, 
they were equally obliging elsewhere. Yet it was at the risk of severe 
punishment, that any fraud, &vour, connivance or concealment was 
practised by either ike owners of the property or the commissioners. 
The survey was made by presentment of juries, appointed from every 
liundred, or wapentake, or county, and sworn in before commissioners, 
l3onfflsting of the greatest earls, bishops, or leadmg persons in the district. 
—Brady. Robert of Gloucester, in his rhyming Chronicle, gives a curious 

'jKscount of the Doomsday Book. 

* Chron. Sax. 186 ; Henry, Hist of England. 
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Other minute i^tums were ordered to be irixade hy 
the oonunisBioners^ of which we may form some idea 
hy the bidk of the two volmnes, the Great and 
Little Doomsday Book^ ordered to be preserved in the 
English Exchequer. There they were at hand^ r^ady 
to be consulted^ as it was humorously remarked, 
** whenever it was requisite to know of how much moi^ 
wool tiie English flocks might be fleeced/'* It is 
singular that^ while William was thus employing his 
Nonnan agents^ he should hope to amalgamate the laws, 
customs^ and manners of the two pec^le. It was Eke 
the attempt of king Barius^ who had a colony of Greeks 
and Indians under the same dominion. Herodotus in- 
forms us that they quarrelled respecting thdr dead ; the 
form^ insisting that they should be bumt^ the latter 
that they shoiild be eaten^ until^ the controversy grow- 
ing wanuj an aj^al was made to his Persian majesty^. 
who summoned the Grecians into his presence : '^IVhat 
is it I hear? that you have refosed to eat your dead 
friends ? It is my pleasure Ihat you should conform 
yourselves to the custom of my Indians; and eat them 
witiiout more demur.'' But such was the clamour and 
violence of the Greeks at the bare idea, that the king 
sent for the Indians, and declared that it would be 
better they should agree with the Greeks, and bum their- 
dead. Finding the Indians more intractable than their 
opponents, he reiterated his orders, and commanded the 
GredLs to eat their Mends without more ado. 

The Normans of William, however, showed the supe- 
riority of their taste, by feasting upon the English 
while they were alive, extracting from them the genuine 
vital {Hrineiide in the form of goods and moncf^. When 
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liie gre^t feeders were grown into high condition^ they 
were in their turn served np for the royal table^ both 
lay and cl^gy ; and WiUram's grand survey now fiHv 
nished him with an accurate knowledge of the supplies 
in possession of the Churchy of the nobility^ and of the se- 
cond and third rate classes of landowners^ then gradually 
emerging into notice. With regard to the crown lands, 
however, he was too excellent an economist to stand in 
need of any information^ which such a survey could afford 
him. To ascertain the number, quality, and wealth, of 
all his subjects, by which a political prince might esti- 
mate his powers either of resistance or attack, was 
William's great object \ and these particulars lay deli- 
neated as upon a map before him.^ It formed an excels 
lent model for the labours of fdture commissioners: 
and for that well-spring of state patronage to which aU 

7 The royal revenue was composed in part of the thirteen hundred 
and twenty-two great fiefs, whicii pud a rental to the Crown either in. 
in<ni6y or in kind. In his domestie and eoonemical goyexnment, as wdl 
as in other particulars, William here a irtrilnng reseniUance to tibe 
reigning French monarch ; and, like him too, he was justly regarded as^ 
the most wealthy sovereign of his time. — Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle 
Hist, de Nor. ; Hume ; lingard. 

s The feudal custom of going roand the b«andttrles of the parish has 
continued to the present times. This *' sdzin or pessessioning," as it is- 
called, was recently observed at Waddesdon, Bucks, to the gratification 
of a number of spectators. The village clergyman acted as the general- 
issimo, at the instance of a n^ghbouring duke, who is the ^ lord para- 
mount," there bdng several manors in liie parish. Abnndasee of 
mirth, as well as eating and drinking, continued during the two days. 
The ancient custom of ^ turning up," that is, of placing on the head and 
inflicting the familiar punishment on any one who happened to be met at 
tiie boundary points^ was performed to the alarm of several parties, 
especially of those unacquainted with the custom. One traveller, we are 
told, was met at the boundary of the bridge, riding aloi^g, und not having 
immediately responded to the call made upon him, he was pulled from 
his vehicle, set upon his head, and received the usual compliment. 
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ruling parties are in torn indebted for their support. 
Thejr little imagine, perhaps, their amount of obligation 
to the old Norman founder of the complicated and re- 
munerating system which now obtains in goyeminent, 
in law, and in the chnrch, in the yarious details and 
business character of which no ruler was eyer more 
thoroughly yersed. 

The great Alfred, indeed, had made a sunrey of the 
country, as appeared from the rolls, said to haye been 
long preseryed at Westminster: and these probably 
may haye assisted the royal commissioners in their 
inquiries. The honour, howeyer, of haying accomplished 
the work on so great a scale— a full report of the state 
of England — ^was reseryed for William. It proyed that 
his stem, but in many respects enlightened system'of 
rule, was his own ; and had not his loye of order, eco- 
nomy, and strict discipline, been alloyed by ayarice, 
cruelty, and reyenge, his yigorons and statesmanlike 
measures must haye been earlier productiye of inesti- 
mable benefits to England. 

The misfortune was, that he regarded it rather as a 
conquered proyince, a colony for supplying means to 
'Carry on his military enterprises, than a kingdom to 
which he had succeeded by the free will of the people, 
as under the Saxon kings. Hence the distinction he 
made between England and Normandy. The heroic and 
< enlightened leader became the stem, yindictiye monarch, 
when proyoked by repeated resistance, goaded by aya- 
rice and ambition, and intoxicated with success.* 

' Williaiii's was an extirpatory conquest, the object of which was to 

root oat erery yestige of liberty, and bring the English mto senritade 

. and contempt. The French language was taught in schools, the English 

forbidden, and eyeryihing conducted on the Ronum law of conquest, to 
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He was^ however, impartial in Iiis severily; and the 
wholesome discipline which he maintained at this time 
(1082)^ extending to the highest dignitaries both in 
Church and State^ was not without its salutary influence 
upon the minds of the people. He was desirous of re- 
pressing all rapine but his own. The feuds of private 
revenge, the lawlessness of public robberies, were re- 
pressed; and a girl loaded with gold, we are told, 
might have passed safely through the kingdom.' In 
«hort, William seems to have been of opinion with the 
witty Dean of St. Patrick's, that order is the Creator's 
chief agent, that the devil is the author of confusion, 
and that nothing can be right or legal of which we 
cannot render up a strict account.* 

William attached the same stem doctrine to the dis- 
charge of other men's duties from the habits he had 
early formed of never sparing himself, being equal to 
the most intense and unremitting exertion, both of body 
«idofmind. Itwasthkanimat^gprmciplewhichgave 
him so undisguised a contempt for his eldest son, Robert 
of Normandy, whose excessive indolence and general 
apathy, when not spurred on by some extraordinary im- 
pulse, in spite of the pains taken with his education, 
induced William to predict that his end would be 
^evous and lamentable.' 

niinalioiiiilise and swamp— in short, to transfer a whole people to the 
-flenritude of another people. — See Haddon MSS. 

1 Chron. Sax. 190 ; M. Paris, 10 ; Hallam ; Henry ; Lingard. 

3 Works of Dean Swift, Joomal to Stella, ii. Soott*8 edition. 

* It appears from some MSS. in possesdon of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, that tiie Scholia Salemitanct, in Leonine Terse, drawn up in the 
year 1100 hy the famons medical school of Salerno, was for the use of 
liang William's son, Robert Duke of Normandy. One of the maxims i» 
«B follows :— 
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Of no smeenrc luitufBy nerefovey were the offices oPihc 
king's great digoittna, ^dier in Chmdi or State, whose 
levennes speedily found Hidr wmy to therojrsl tveasmy, 
unless they exerted tJiemsdres as diligently as Ae 
generals of his anny, or tiie inspectors of bis new jiofiee* 
An incident occnned about ibis time wbicb admind^ 
illustrates tbe view we bare tbrongbout taken of bi» 
cbaracter ; and wbidi sbows tbat^ bowever aTaridous^ 
passionate^ and Tindictive^ wb^i crossed in bis royal 
preiogatiTe^ be knew bow to take advantage of any 
flagrant act or outrageous conduct in tbose around bim, 
to swell tbe amount of bis royal rrait-rolls. He spared 
neitber relatives nor nobles, lay nor clmgy; and ihst 
example be now made of bk uterine brotber Odo, in 
bis twofold capacity, was a proof of tbe strict principle 
upon wbicb be proceeded. 

In bis prelatic ambition, tbat dagnxtary bad fixed Im 
eye, like tbe baughty Wdsey of later times, up<m tbe 
tbrone of St. Peter; and, to compass his ambitioas 
views, like bim, too, be bad grasped and contrived to 
conceal immense wealtb. With lias *be now prc^osed 
to repair to Rome, tbe time being ripe for tbe com» 
pletion of bis long meditsted enterprise. But be cbose 
tbe wrong bonr ; bis evil star was in tbe ascendant ^ 
and tbe rumour of bis intention reacbed tbe king^s 
ears, who resolved to lose not a moment in securing so 
great a prize. He was well aware of tbe violence and 

^ Si vis incolumem, si tub te reddere sanmn, 
Coras toUe graves ; iiasd erede profimmn." 

No. 6, MS. ii^ in possessioii of Hie St^ 
Soc, qfSeoUand, 
That it was prepared at the desire of WiUiam would i^ipear firam the- 
foUowing line : — 

^ Anglomm regi scripslt schola tota Salexni." 
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extartzon by whidb sdch wealth had been amassed, 
e™. .. a» W-, rf k» .™ popd™^, »d, ind.: 
pendent of inflicting dne pnnishment^ he had^ agreeably 
to his own pierogative doctrine^ a perfect right to the 
possession of it. Mistrusting the efficacy of his mes- 
sengers in 80 important an affair^ King William followed 
them in person^ and^ trayelling post haste^ came up with 
bis good brother, the bishop, jnst as he was on the point 
of taking ship irom the Isle of Wight. He had paid 
no attention to the royal missives, and started back in 
difflnay when he beheld William himself, accompanied 
by his officers, enter the apartment. Upon the plea 
of his ecdesiastical privileges, he had hitherto escaped ; 
no one had dared to lay hand upon the Lord's ordained^ 
entrenched in Ids sacred ensigns and privileges. These 
he now urged as vehemently as before to his royal bro- 
ther, claiming immunity for his sacred office; protesting 
it was out of the power of any temporal potentate on 
earth to interfere with him. '^God forbid!'' cried 
William, ''that I should invade your sacred office, or 
touch a hair of the Bishop of Bayeux's head ; far be 
sudi sacrilege firom me : I come here only to arrest the 
Earl of Kent."^ Then leaving the bishop to take care 
t)f himself, the king arrested the eaxl ; but, still gratify* 
•ing him with an intended voyage, s^it him over the 
sea to the castie of Eouen, where the unlucky prelate 
lay ensconced up to the close of the king's reign.^ 
Other authorities, however, assert that, on William's 
own voyage into Normandy in the ensuing year, he 
called the imprisoned eari before him, avoiding all 

* NouveUe Hist, de Nor. ; Ghron. de Nor. ; Chron. Sax. 186 ; Un- 
gKrd ; Home ; KMUntoih ; Henry, 
g W. Piet ; Wilwiighws. 
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alluflions to the bishop, and after gmng him a serere 
lecture in his temporal character, restored him to 
liberty; and at the same time pardoned the unfortunate 
earl, Morcar, who had so long lingered in prison. 

It was about the same period that William carried into 
complete effect the inclosure of the New Forest, and other 
of his royal chases which had at intervals so long occupied 
his attention. These were purely acts of his arbitrary 
pleasure, the violence and injustice of which no implied 
ju»ent of his councils could authorise or excuse. They 
were enforced with the Norman sword and fire, which 
swept the population and the harvests before them, and 
were maintained by the atrocious and sanguinary system 
of the game and forest laws, which inflicted mutilation* 
and even death ; crimes which are still continued to be 
perpetrated by them, the chief difference being in the kind 
of instruments of torture employed. Even Slackstone, 
a tolerably good conservative, designates the modem acts 
'''as a bastard slip of the old stock, those forest laws of 
the Conqueror.^' The firivolousness of the cause in 
planting the New Forest is also alluded to by several 
writers.' It is stated to have extended its ravage over 
a surface of thirty miles ; lands to which the king's 
title over sees and churches, villages, farms and man- 
sions appears, to say the least of it, very questionable. 
To his demesne of Windsor he was enabled to show 
a better right — ^more becoming the character of a great 
and magnanimous prince, and he suitably adorned it 
with one of the most splendid castles in the world. His 
extreme fondness for field sports can serve as no plea 
for systematic cruelty and oppression ; and it was not 

* The penalty for IdlliDg a stag or a boar was lorn of eyes. — Chron* 
Sax. ; HaUam li. 168. 1 Hallam ; Brodie ; W. of Malma. 
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without some show of reason that the Saxon historians 
declared that " he loved the tall deer as if he had been 
their father/' of which the penalties attached to their 
capture or injury seemed to fumiBli another proof.. 

Such were William's predilections for these sports ; 
and it further appears that he would have made an ad- 
mirable Chancellor of the Exchequer ; " for'' we are told, 
''notwithstanding his great pleasure in hunting and 
making of great feasts, he passed all others in levying of 
taxes to the intent that he would excel all other in riches, 
or else for to withstand his enemies, or to staunch the ap- 
petite of his covetous mind. Also, this man made the 
New Forest in the county of Southampton, the which 
to bring about he cast down divers churches."* 

Forest laws, instead of being imposed, Kke other laws, 
by the supreme legislature, seem to have been aban- 
doned to the arbitrary will and discretion of the prince. 
They were, however, known in England before the 
Conquest. Under the Anglo-Saxon government, every 
man had a right to hunt in his own woods and fields ; 
but if he trespassed on the king's hunting he was sub- 
ject to a severe fine ; and in some cases to a heavier 
punishment.* But the rigour of these laws was greatly 
increased after the Conquest ; and it is not improbable 
that this change was effected by the sole authority of 
the Conqueror. The royal forests were part of the de- 
mesne of the Crown. They were not included in the 
territorial divisions of the kingdom, civil or ecclesiastical, 
nor governed by the ordinary courts of law, but were 
set apart for the recreation and diversion of the king. 

8 Henry ; Chron. Sax. ; Fabyan'a Qiron. by Sir H. Ellis ; Nouv. Hist, 
de Nor. » Ibid. 

1 Wilkins, 146 ; Spelman's Glossary, Foresta ; Edinburgh Review, 
xxvi. 
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Tliis arbitrary^ gDTemment of the forests wim awiimed 
by the CSrown on the pretence that^ bcdng the prmite* 
property of the king^ he had a right to protect theai 
from depredation, and to preserve the game which thqr 
harboured fo^ his own use and pleasure. Like other 
usurpations of authority, this prerogative would acquire 
strength by precedent, and obtain a sort of tacit con- 
fiimation by the silence of the legislature; but, when 
extended beyond its prinutive object, and employed as 
an instrument of general oppression by the Conqueror 
aad hi. .uoo«»ars, it proTok^ the in4f«ren<» ^ the 
great council, by whose exertions this arbitrary au- 
thority was first limited, and finally wrested &om the 
Crown." 

It was no small aggravation of the forest laws that, 
from the time of the Conquest, the Kings of England 
assumed a right of not only afforesting the demesnes 
of the Crown, but of extending the bounds of the 
royal forests over the lands of others, which became 
thereby subject to the laws : this seems, however, to 
have been an illegal exercise of authority. It is so 
considered by Sir Edward Coke,' and was never qui^ly 
submitted to by the people. It formed, indeed, a fine* 
quent subject of complaint during the reigns of the 
Norman kings. Another subject which much occupied 
the attention of King William was, the completion of 
his grand town palace and fortress, called the Tower of 
London ; he now also proceeded with the bridge of the 
same name, and with his fortresses in Northumberland, 
besides various other public works. He had, indeed, 
at this time, thoroughly succeeded in establishing his 
feudal system, of which these strong towers, and for- 

2 £din. Review, vol. xxvi. ' Institutes iv. 300 
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Ixesaes might be called the bones»^ The empai^ing 
and afforeatatioB. of the people^s lands — far they were 
BO other — ^which everywhere surrounded theae central 
citadels of the usurped power of the few^ might justly 
be termed the sinews and muiscles whidb enabled them 
to act. Among the notes on the amusing poem of the 
Bed King^ by the late Mr. W. S. Bose/ we observe 
one in proof of the depopulation of the liew Forest, a 
fact which Voltaire in his random scepticism has pre* 
tended to ridicule. Two successive surveys^ however, 
of the lands in question, before and after the affoiesta- 
tioD, corroborate the testimony of historiam by the 
diminished value of income which they record.* It is 
not meant to assert, as Voltaire imagines, that an ac- 
tual forest was created by William ; but, that a large 
tract of wooded country was converted by him into a 
xoyal chase, and consequently depopulated, either, by 
the oppressiveness of the forest laws, or by some indi- 
rect acts of violence. The latter opinion is espoused 
by Mr. Rose, and seems most consonant to the voice of 
history and the character of WiQiam. 

In the year 1088, William was suddenly called into 
Normandy by the alarming illness of his consQrt,to whom 
we have often observed he was so faithfully attached. The 

^ Hallam, ii. 165. 

* Parihenopex de Blois, &e.,by Ti^lUiaai Stewart Rose ; Edia. Beriew, 
tm. 426. 

' These aze preserved in Doomsday Book. Before the surrey of the 
•Conqueror these manors were estimated at 198| hides^ 56 yard lands, 
B acres, 271 pounds, 2218 shillings. In the second census they are 
represented aa consisting of 59 hides, 59| yard lands, 6) aci«s, of yrbkah. 
the Talue is rated at 85 pounds, 964 shillings. The amount of the loss 
occasioned by the afforestation, therefore, inll be 139j^ hides, 2^ yard 
.lands, 1} acres, 186 pounds, 1254 shillings.— See Edin. Iteview, xiii. 426 ; 
Doomsday Book, p. 202. 
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death of Matilda, the love of his youth, associated with 
him through so many years of peril and trial, is said to 
have affected him extremely. She was the only queen 
who had shared his throne an^ bed; and, both from 
early associations and long habits, it is probable that at 
his age he felt such a blow very differently from some 
of his profligate and abandoned successors. He is said 
to have given up his customary amusements, even his 
favourite field sports , though ii must be confessed that 
his enemies allowed him Uttle leisure for them during' 
the remainder of his reign. She had, besides, no com- 
mon charms both of mind and person, was extremely 
accomplished and agreeable, with not a few more solid 
attainments. Their tastes and pursuits also accorded ; 
a union which is strikingly evinced in the immense 
number of edifices buUt by them in common, and other 
improvements. Both patronised men of art and learn- 
ing, such as then flourished, and were extremely 
boimtiful in their donations and charitable bequests, if 
giving back by drops what they had drawn firom the 
people of England by streams can be thought to deserve 
the name of bounty. Queen Matilda had, moreover, 
borne to the Conqueror a large family, several of whom 
died either young, or before their parents. The eldest, 
Robert, succeeded his father in Normandy, the second, 
Richard, was kiUed whUe hunting in the New Forest, 
William and Henry were both afterwards Kings of 
England ; and there were five daughters. These were 
Cecilia, who assumed the veil; Constance, married to 
the Duke of Brittany, Agatha, contracted to King 
Harold when an Earl, afterwards to Alphonso, King of 
Galicia, but who died on her route to Spain; Alice, 
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who died youngs and Adela, who became the wife of 
Stephen, Earl of Blqis/ 

There are some singular, but, as far .as we can ascer- 
tain, unfounded charges, which have been brought 
against the consort of William, by Saxon writers. Her 
conduct in some respects, indeed, was far from irre- 
proachable; the vindictive spirit that impelled her to 
denounce her former lover; her abetting Robert in his 
rebellion ; and conspiring to deprive her husband's most 
faithful adherents of their property, are serious draw- 
backs, and afforded grounds for the imputation that she 
was treacherous and abandoned. That she carried on 
an intrigue with her coUeague in the Norman govern- 
ment, the elder de Beaumont, placed in so high a trust 
by his master, a nobleman old enough to be her father, 
is an accusation too improbable to be maintained : nor 
is it likely that any vassal would venture .upon ground 
so dangerous with the consort of a lord paramount like 
the Conqueror. As if to make these tales still more 
incredible, it is added that she entreated her consort, 
after the battle of Hastings, to lay a tax upon ^' all the 
bastards in England,^' and to be permitted to appropriate 
the proceeds; a cool, sarcastic insult for which she 
wanted both the courage and the inclination.^ The 
whole is evidently a tissue of calumnies invented by 
some envious or disappointed enemies. 

Another source of anxiety to the king at this period 

7 Ord. Vit. 638 ; W. of Malms. 68. 

^ Upon this, we are told that William, in a great rage, ordered her to 
be tied to a horse's tail, and to be dragged through St. Giles's to West- 
minster. This is in perfect accordance with the other tales propagated 
by the Lady Grentemesnil, of rolling the fiur Matilda in the mud, and 
almost beating her to death with a bridle, for putting ove of his mistresses 
to a cruel death. 
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sroae from the pnpasationi^infliiiif oils grent seai^ by 
Canute IV.^ King of Denmark, fbr the mvasioiL of 
England. It was renderod moee fosmidaUe hj the 
^ o m i l e aaace given to it by WilMajaf g^ emeaasB. Bobert 
la Erisotty Eaad of Manden^ tbongb idaited to "WiHiam, 
jabied tibe Danish: confederaey with 690 Tessela. The 
mtrignea of IHiili^, King of Bmnoe^ witii Robert and 
the disa^BCted noUea^ tibieateaed the stability of his 
Norman donBnifHn^ white the renewed quarrels of his 
sons, and thair estreme licentiousness/ CTibittered the 
doiing yean* of his life. He soon^ however/ found 
other employment for them^ and levied an immense 
army composed of Norman, English^ and foreign mer- 
oenaries. These wece for several months quartered 
upon the people^ and the whcde country^ moreover, was 
compelled to pi^ a sort of poll-tax for thmr support ; * 
an additional evidence Ihat the Conqueror regarded 
England as a great military colony^ adapted for promot- 
ing his warlike enterprises not only t^n the continent^ 
but against his tnibuknt neighbours. He had alwi^rs 
stipendiary troops at his command/ who were quartered 
upon the people according to the proportion of their 
estates. Indeed th^re can be little doubt that^ had not 
his domestic enemies in Scotland^ Wales^ and Ireland^ 
found him sufficient employn^nt nearer home^ he would 
long before have sat down before the gates of Paris, 
thus first adding to his knrels a conquest reserved for 
some of his heroic successors. 

> WUfiam wished his son Robert to marry the heiress of Earl Waltheo^ 
which he refiised to do ; although, smitten with her beauty, he was eager 
to obtain possession of her charms. Incensed that a ward of his shbuld be 
treated with disrespect^ which he considered an insult offered to himself, 
it is said that he forbade him the court. — ^Hendersoti, Life of the Con- 
queror. 1 H. Huntingdon^ 1. 7^ 212 ; Henry^ Hist, of England. 

3 HaUami it 164 ; Ingulphus, 79. . 
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Dtiring his stay in Normandy^ King WiUiam ga?e a 
striking ^proof of that solidity of judgment which 80 
pre-eminently diistingjaished . him^ ^e first gnmd 
crusade was then loudly preached by Peter the Hermit, 
but his doctrine made no impression, upon a mind ccm»> 
dtituted like that of William. . He saw at a glance the 
folly and impracticable character of such* a fanatical 
enterprise. He ridiculed the arguments set up in its 
favour; and especially the wild^ infatuated love of 
knight-errantry evinced by Robert, though he did not 
attempt to dissuade him from so mad an expedition. 
Nor did he oppose the same design on the part of tiie 
Saxon, Edgar Atheling, who was also bent upon a 
knight-pilgrimage to the Holy Land. William had 
nnifonnly treated him with the lenity and forbearance 
that his feeble character seemed to deserve; and he not 
only gave him permission, but supplied him with a 
retinue of two hundred knights, at the head of whom 
he is said to have served with honour against the 
Saracens for a period of two years«' 

In 1084, William was gratified with the welcome 
tidings that King Canute, daunted by the extent of his 
preparations, and the continued prevalence of contrary 
winds, had rehnquished his expedition. He was thus 
enabled to disband his mercenaries, to the great joy of 
his English subjects. Still he was allowed no time for 
repose ; he had stifled but not extinguished the confe- 
derate eflfbrts provoked by King PhUip and the rebel- 
lious Robert ; and he was once more compelled to direct 
his attention to the affairs of Normandy.* 

3 Nouv. Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor, ; Smollett^ i. 438, 
^ Chron. Sax. ; Henry ; Hume ; Nouvelle Hiistoire de Normandie ; 
Hallam, ii. 168. . 

c c 2 
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Before leaving England^ however^ in 1086^ William 
Biunmoned a grand assembly of his prelates^ nobles and 
knights^ to meet liim at Salisbury on tbe 1st of August 
in that year. There he received their oaths of fealty^ 
and required them to advance large sums to defray the 
expense of his expedition. In thus receiving the fealty 
of all landholders in chief as well as* of their tenants, 
William broke in on the feudal compact in its most 
essential attribute — ^the exclusive dependence of a vas- 
sal upon his lord. 

Upon Hs arrival in Normandy, he took prompt and 
vigorous measures to counteract the designs of his 
enemies. The Count de Nevers had made incursions 
into Maine^ and become master of the castles of Beau- 
mont^ Prenay, and St. Suzanne.' William soon reduced 
him to obedience, and, to prevent similar depredations, 
erected a strong fortress in the valley of Bengy.* The 
other insurgents submitted, and^ having knighted his 
son Henry, who attended him in this expedition, with 
his brothers, he now determined to call King Philip to 
a strict account. 

That wily potentate had long afforded protection to 
his rebel son, as well as to his unruly barons; and 
the long score of grievances was at last to be settled. 
Recently, two of the Conqueror's sons had been on a 
visit at the court of France, and a quarrel which took 
place between the young princes had the effect of exas- 
perating the causes of strife already subsisting on other 
misunderstandings. Prince Henry, it appears, actually 
struck Philip's heir. The monarch was greatly incensed, 
and there was no longer the least hope of accommodat- 
ing the matters in dispute. Resenting the affix>nt as a 

« Ord. Vit. 648 ; Chron. de Nor. ; Nouvelle Hist de Nor. « Ibid. 
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personal insult, the King of France was the first to 
draw the sword. His army crossed the Eure, and 
began to ravage the plains of Normandy/ Seizing 
upon the town of Vernon, De Beaumont, WilKam's 
general, threw himself into the fortress, while the king 
advanced in person to give battle to the enemy. The 
TVench, however, had the prudence to retreat, and the 
Conqueror entered the city of Beauvais in triumph. 
But there, feeling the symptoms of some approaching 
malady, he was induced to listen to the terms oflfered 
by his rival, and returned by slow marches to Rouen. 
He was now advised by his physicians to try a course 
of medicines, with a view at the same time of reducing 
his extreme corpulence, which had long been a source 
of annoyance to him.' Philip, his mind still rankling 
with jealousy and resentment, upon being told of this 
circumstance, made a coarse and insulting observation, 
inquiring in a scoffing tone, during a public audience, 
whether '' the good old woman of England was yet in 
the straw ?^' This silly sarcasm, added to other rail- 
leries as innocent of wit, being reported to William, 
threw him into a violent passion, and he is said to have 
sworn " by God^s brightness and resurrection," that as 
soon as he got up he would light fires in France for 
joy of his delivery, that would make Philip^s kingdom 
too hot to hold him. * 

William was as good as his word. Immediately on 

7 Hist, de Nor. ; Chron. de Nor. ; Hume ; Henry. 

^ Smollett, Hist of England ; Chron. de Nor. ; Hist, de Nor. 

® Chron. de Nor. ; Hume ; Henry ; Lingard ; Nouv. Hist, de Nor. 
This is the sense of William's words, namely, that ^ he would present so 
many lights at Notre Dame/' &c. alluding to the custom usually observed 
hy ladies at that time, after being confined in childbed. — Hume, Hist, of 
Eng. Hughes, ed. i. 11, 
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his leooTety^ lie led an army into Ftance, and laid efveiy- 
thing waste with file and swofd. He attacked tiietomn 
of Mantes^ which^ with its chorches and monasteries, 
he reduced to a heap of ashes.' Bnt here his tempes- 
tuous career drew to a dose.' Before the flames wero 
follj ^tinguished, he entered the town in triumph, and 
it was now that the accident occuneed which brought 
his extraordinary and eFentfql reign to a sudden dosa 
In passing by a burning house, his horse placed his fore 
feet upon some hot embers, and plunged with such vio- 
lence that the king was thrown upon the pummel of 
his saddle. In a bad habit of body, and advanced in 
years, he ^t once apprehended the worst consequences, 
and ordered himself to be conveyed in a litter to the 
city of Rouen, but not till he had compensated the unfor- 
timate inhabitants of Mantes with a large sum of money/ 
At Bouen, the king was attended by Gilbert, Biahqp 
of Lisieux, and Goulard, abbot of Jumieges, esteemed 
the most skilful physicians of their time. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts, the disease gained ground, 
and they had soon to inform the mighty Conqueror that 
his end was fisist approaching. Finding, too late, that 
he could no longer enjoy the fruits of his dominion, he 
did aU in his power to compound with Heaven for the 
blood he had shed, and the injustice he had committed. 

1 Nottv. Hist, de Nor. ; ChTon.de Nor. ; Lingard ; Henry ; SmoUett 
' By some writers William is stated to have penetrated as &r as the 
gates of Paris, ^ the people abandoning all places where he came, and 
giving forth that it was better the nests should be destroyed, ihan that 
the birds should be taken in them.' At the last he came before Paris, 
where Philip, King of Prance, did then abide ; to whom he sent word 
that he had recovered to be on foot, and was walking about, and would be 
glad likewise to find hun abroad."— Hayward, life of Kmg WilUam I. 
» W. of Malms. ; Ord. Vit.; Walan^iam ; Heniy. 



Me fintmcdexed ins lattencbote to femove hiiii to the 
menaBiseiy of St. BervaB, iJiat Jhe (vight die on ho^ 
groimd ; made liaste to distribute such treasure as lie 
liad bj him to the poor^ aaid ia bene^sustions to new 
churches and monasteries, so .many of the old ones of 
wMeh .he had ransadced and destcojised. He -was stmck 
ivith keen remorse^ likewise, for the crudities and 
oppressions he had exercised towards the English,^ 
being well aware that the memory of the t^ant is long 
held dn hatred hy the people. 

He is stated, moreover, i;o have left the sum of 
60,000;. in alms, as some expiation of the iiijustice by 
which it had been accumulated. Orders were given 
ihat the Bnghsh nobles and other prisoners should be 
set at hbertv: and he was even prevailed upon to 
fprgive his brother Odo,whom he had Spoiled and 
imprisoned. 

It must have been no affected repentance which 
opened the prison-doors for the bishop, and brought 
the Conqueror himself to that last djdng .speech and 
confession attributed to him by so many fiaxon writers^ 
but hardly, we think, upon sufficient grounds.^ 

Jtfter indulging, it is averred, in a long discourse' — 

* H. Htinlmg. ; Ord. Vit. 656. 

6 See W. of Mafans. ; W. Hct ; Speed ; 'WaJanghata ; Ord;Vit. 
' ^ It may be read, however, with advantage by all conquerors and 
prime ministers, who, in their pride of place, flatter ihemBelves that they 
can govern the world by coerdon alone. How many might repeat with 
troth the solemn confession attributed to th^Conqueror I ^ Being laden 
with inany and grievous sins (oh CSirist !) I now tremble, who am ready 
to be taken hence, and to be tried by the severe, but just examination of 
6od. I, that have always been brought up in wars, and am polluted with 

tiie eiSbsion of blood, am now utterly ignorant what to do ; for I camiot 
mnnber my offences, they are so infinite, and have been committed by me 
now these sixty-four years ^ for wiiich| without any delay, 1 must render 
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too long and pointless to haye proceeded from the lips 
of so great a monarch — he declared his last will snd 

an aoeonnt to Hhai most upright judge. From my tender infancy and 
age of eight yean, I have hitherto sustained the weight and charge of 
arms to defend my dnkedom, goremed by me afanost fifty-rix years, both 
in pr evei rti ug those snares that have been bud for my life, and in van- 
quishing those conspirers which would have usqrped my right. A stiff- 
necked people I may well say my arm hath had to manage ; I mean the 
Normans, who, with a hard hand if they be curbed, are most valiant, and 
in hazardous attempts invincible. For as they excel all men in strength, 
so do they contend to overcome all men by valour. But if the rein be 
once let loose and laid on their necks, they will tear and consume one 
another ; for they are ever seditious, and desirous of new stirrings. Ex- 
perience of these things su£Sciently I have had, not only of my own con- 
federates and allies, but even of my own kindred, denoundng me to be a 
bastard, degenerate, and unworthy of government. Against these I have 
been forced to put on armour before I was by age ripe to wield it ; all 
which I have vanquished, and some of them captured, God so preserving 
me that they never had their desires. A royal diadem winch none of 
my predecessors ever wore,, I have gotten, not by right of inheritance^ 
but by heavenly grace. What labours and conflicts I have sustained 
against those of Excester, Chester, Northumberland, Scots, Crauls, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and others, who have endeavoured to take the crown 
from me, is hard to dechire ; in all which the lot of victory fell ever on 
my side. Yet these worldly triumphs, however they may please the 
sense and outward man, leave behind an inward horror and fearful care 
which pricketh me, when I consider that cruel rashness was as muc)i fol- 
lowed as was the just prosecution of the cause. Wherefore I most humbly 
beseech you, ye priests and mimsters of Chris^ that you in your prayers 
will commend me to Grod, that he will mitigate my heavy sins, under whose ' 
burden I lie oppressed, and by his unspeakable mercy make me safe among 
the elect. Nine abbeys of monks and one of nuns, which my ancestors 
founded in Normandy, I have enriched and augmented, and in the time 
of my government seventeen monasteries of monks, and ax of holy nuns^ 
have been founded by myself and nobility ; whose charters I have freely 
confirmed, and do by princely authority confirm against all emulations 
and troubles. In them God is served ; and for his sake many holy people 
relieved ; with such camps both England and Normandy is defraded ; 
and in these forts let all younglings leam to fight against the devil and thoi 
vices of the flesh. These were the studies that I followed from npiy first 
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testament. By this he bequeathed to his eldest, son 
Robert the dominion of Nonnandy and Maine; to lus 
second; William^ the crown of England, with a letter to 
the archbishop^ Lanfranc; and to Henry the sum of 
5000/. in addition to the fortune of his mother, pre<» 
dieting at the same time that he Would some day sur-' 
pass both his brothers in power and opulence. To the 
abbey of St. Stephen, at Caen, he presented his crown 

years, and these I leave unto my heirs to be preserved and kept In this, 
then, my children, follow me, tibat you may be honoured before God and 
men. And chiefly, O you, my very bowels, I warn you to frequent and 
follow the company and counsel of good and wise men, and govern your^ 
selves accordingly : so shall ye long and happily prosper. Do justice to 
all, without partial affection ; for it is true wisdom indeed that can dis- 
cern betwixt good and evil, right and wrong. Shun wickedness, relieve 
the poor ; succour the weak, but suppress the proud, and bridle the 
troublesome. Frequent the church, honour. the religion, and without 
weariness be obedient to the law of God. The dukedom of Normandy, 
before I fought against Harold in the vale of Sanlac, I granted unto my 
son Robert, for that he is my first begotten, and hath already received 
homage of all the barons almost of his country. That, however given, 
cannot again be undone, but yet withal I know it will be a miserable 
region which is subject to the rule of his government. For he is a foolish 
proud knave, and is to be punished with cruel fortune. I constitute no 
heir to the realm of England, but commend it to the everlasting Creator^ 
whose I am ; for I possess not that honour by any title of inheritance ; 
but by the instinct of God, the effusion of blood, and the perjury of Harold ; 
whose life bereaved and his favourers vanquished, I made it subject to 
my dominion. The natives of the realm I hated, the nobles I dishonoured, 
the vulgar I crueUy vexed, and many unjustiy I disherited. In the county 
of York and sundry other places, an innumerable sort, with hunger and 
Bword I slew. And thus that beautiful and noble nation I made desolate 
with the deaths of many thousands, woe worth the giief ! These, then^ 
my mns being so great, I dare not give the offices of that land to any other 
than to €rod, least after my death they yet be made worse by my occasion^ 
Yet William, my son, whose love and obedience from his youth I have 
seen, I wish (if so be the will of God) may flourish on the throne of that 
kingdom, with a long life and happy reign." — Speed, History of Great 
Britain, pp. 432, et ieq. 
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mwkA . iCB p tttty the praciflw ^^y^^ lihe rgolden. T^p^*f^ 
iftickt^ mWl nilhnr irgilii hjimI nt hiw rtirffflinfrtfiii 

It-iiiwiMtlins appesr Hmt the daie (tf ike great.N(i»> 
manfs cazeer -was in no w^ cmmnenwmte ivilii lab 
prerunu groatnesa. The deratlatmg fixe he had m 
wmBtmky emplqjred agMMt Mai eiHiinHW.croaaed.liis path 
in the hour ef victory, and cat dunt his days. Bnt^ 
aeofxrding to .monkiah tpatinwmy, he died like a good 
Christian; or they, at least, put into his month a con- 
fiBssion which xedoonds so mnch to their praiae; the 
number of monasteries iriiifih .he had founded bemg 
apparent^' the strongeat daim which he could allege t5 
areTendonof interest above. The decease of this grrait 
warrior king took place on the 9th day of Septembei^ 
1087, in the aixty4burth year of liis age, the twenty««fiBit 
year of his reign over England, and the fifty-foijfffii tf 
his ducal power in Normandy/ 

Eew princes have been more fortunate than this great 
monaroh, or were better entitled to grandeur and pros- 
perity, from the abilities and vigour of mind whidi te 
displayed in all his conduct. His spirit was bold and 
enterprisiag, yet guided by prudence; his ambitio^f 
which was exorbitant^ and lay little under the restraints 
of justice, still less under those of humanity, was con- 
trolled by the dictates of sound policy. 3om in an age 

7 Nouvelle Hist, de Nomumdie ; Speed ; Chron. Sax. ; Henry ; Hume ; 
Smollett ; Kemiett ; Lingard. '^Hearing the soimd of the great bell in 
the metropolitan church of St. Gervaa near Bouen, William^ nusmg his 
exhansted frame from the supporting pillows^ asked what it meant. One 
of his attendants replying, * that it tiien rang prime to onr Lady/ liie 
dying monarch, lifting his eyes to heaven, and spreading abroad his handsy 
exclaimed, < I commend myself to that blessed Lady,tMaiy the mother 
of God, thai she by her holy interoeBsion may reconcile me to her moat 
dear Son, onr Lord Jesns Christ,' and mth these words expired.'' — Qr- 
dericns Titalis ; Blalmsbnry. 
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when the mmds of men wer^ intracteble and iin»)- 
qiudnted irith sobnussion, he was yet enabled to direct 
them to hfapturposea; and partly fifom the ascendant of 
his vehement charaeter^ partly from art^and dismmiila- 
tion^ to establish an nnhmited authority. 

Though not insensible of generosity^ he was hardened 
against Gompassion^ and he seemed equally ostentatioos 
and ambitious of show and parade in his clemency and 
in his severity. The maxims of his ;administvatic(n 
were austere^ but might have been useful had they been 
solely employed to preserve order in an estaUished 
government; th^ were ill calculated for sofbening the 
rigours which^ under the most gentle management, :axe 
inseparable from conquest. His attempt against Eng- 
land was the last great enterprise of the kind, which, 
during the course of 700 years, has fully succeeded in 
Europe; and the force of his genius broke through 
those limits which, first the feudal institutions, then the 
refined poHcy of princes, have fixed to the sevend-statee 
of Christendom. 

Though WilUam rendered himself odious to his 
English subjects, he transmitted his power to. his pos* 
terity, and the throne is still filled by his descendants ; 
a proof that the foundations which he laid were firm 
and solid, and that, amidst all his violence, while he 
seemed only to gratify the present passion, he had still 
extended his vieves towards futurity.' 

It is interesting to consider the opinions of distin- 
guished historians respectiog the character of a ruler, 
Btill more extraordinary as a man than as a monarch. 
The tyranny of William, observes Mr. Hallam, displayed 
less of passion or insolence, than of that indifference 

9 Hume, Hist of England, i. 8yo. ed, Hughes. 
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about human suffering which distinguishes a cold and 
far-sighted statesman. Observing that the mild govern- 
ment of Canute had only ended in the expulsion of the 
Danish line^ he resolved to rivet his fetters firmlj till all 
resistance should become impracticable.* With this 
view the bishops and abbots of English birth were in a 
short time deposed ; * none of the English race for a 
hundred years afterwards were raised to any dignity iu 
the State or Church.* From a like policy, the laws 
were administered in no other tongue than the French, 
The name of Englishman was a reproach/ and, in less 
than twenty years from William's accession, the whole 
soil of England had been divided among foreigners.* 
The English, dispossessed of their estates, resorted to 
different countries: and many, under the name of 
Varangians, became faithfal supporters of the Byzantine 
empire, and preserved till its dissolution their ancient 
Saxon idiom.^ The depopulation of the great towns 
was another consequence not less marked of William's 
feudal government.* In the very frame of his laws he 
made a distinction between theNormans and the English, 
to the advantage of the former,* and acted in every- 

^ W. of Malms. 104 ; HifcUam, u. 160. > Ibid. 

3 Hoveden, 453. ^ LytUeton ; Hallam, ii. 161. 

* Ingalphua ; HaUam. 

* The question of Norman or ante-Norman occupiers raged warmly 
between Dugdale and Brady on one side, and Tyrrell, Petit and Atwoo4 
cm the other. 

^ In the reign of Edward the Confessor there were in York 1607 in* 
habited houses ; in the reign of William, 967 ; in the former there wero 
in Oxford, 721 ; in the Utter, 243. Out of 172 houses in Dorchester, 100 
were destroyed ; of 273 in Derby, 103 ; of 487 in Chester, 205, And 
scarcely any other towns of minor rank failed to exhibit the same proof 
of decayed prosperity in the decline of their population. — ^if allam, ii. 1 60, 4, 

7 Hoveden, p. 600» 
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thiBg as absolute master oyer the natiyes^ whose interest 
and affections he totally disregarded. Contumely was 
eyen added to oppression^ and they were uniyersally 
reduced to such a state of poyerty that the English 
name became a term of reproach.' Oenerations elapsed 
before one fitmily of Saxon pedigree was raised to any 
considerable honours^ or could so much as attain the 
rank of a baron of the realm.' 

It cannot be doubted^ obseryes an enlightened philo- 
sophic writer^ that William surpassed all his contem- 
porary rulers in a capacity for command^ in war cer- 
tainly, and probably also in peace. Sagacity, circum- 
spection, foresight, courage, both in forming plans and 
facing dangers, insight into men^s characters, ascen- 
dency oyer men^s minds : all these qualities he doubt- 
less possessed in a yery high degree. All that can be 
said in extenuation of his perfidy and cruelty is that he 
did not so far exceed the chiefs of that period in these 
detestable qualities, as he unquestionably surpassed 
them in ability and yigour. It may be added that, 
if he had liyed in a better age, when his competitors 
as well as himself would haye been subject to equal 
restraints, he would haye retained his superiority oyer 
them by the force of his mental powers and endow- 
ments. It is also true that contests with lawless and 
barbarous enemies, to which a man is stimulated by 
fierce and burning ambition, are the most seyere tests 
of human conduct. The root of the eyil is the liability 
to that intractable and irresistible frenzy. 

The Saxon chronicler, who tells us that he had liyed 
in William^s court, giyes him the praise of being wise ; 
which is just, if wisdom can exist without yirtue ; of 

• H. Hunt. 370 ; Brompt 980. • lUd. 
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QBBEgjr, stetefanen^ spLfBoAooar, mildiieai^-aBBiL genexioBfy 
tomods the clei^^ who wase Yaa ins^aatmatatci'Tiaie^ 
aad of tiie severe execotifm of jnstioe upon. a& robben 
OBoept those of his own band. Bnt '' so stem -was he 
asid hot^ tiiat no man dnist gainsay his <iriSUL He had 
esrls in prison; bishops he hailed from^theicbidLaprks; 
heo^nan Seotland; and he would in two. yeacamoEe 
have won Ireknd. In his thne hadmenmnoh^distnM. 
He* made many deer parks^ and eaitabliahed laars by 
which whoever slew ahart or a* hind waa deport of hk 
soght. He forbade men to Idll haits.or boanij and he 
loiFed the tall deer as if he wa*e their faihesr. He 
decreed that the hares shoold go firee^ Blch'men 
bemoaned it^ and poor men shuddisred at it. Bnt he 
was so stem tiiat he reck^ not the. hatred of them 
^}n rg^g Sazon^ even amidst the ruins of hiaoonntry, 
considered the sacrifice of the lires of the^many to the 
amnsements of the few aa a speeiea of tyranny moee 
insolent and intolerable than any other. 

Two legal reyolutions of very unequal importance and 
magnitade ooonrred, or were completed, in the reign of 
tiie Conqueror — the sBparstdon of the ecderaaaitical ficom 
the civil judicature, and the introduction or consumma- 
tion of the feudal system. Juattce was chiefly adminis- 
tered among the Anglo-Saxons in the county or rather 
hundred courts, of which the bishop, and alderman, or 
earl, were joint judges, and where the thanes wer^ 

^ Yet WHIiam was not free from the terrors of superstitioii, as the follow- 
ing curious anecdote wSI'show. While laying waste parts of Yorkahire, 
he approadked Bemiiiey, th« seat of Sir John Beverlegr* One of his 
hoxBfimen^ xidiag at full speed into the landsy his horse fell and broke its 
neck, while the face of the man grew so convulsed that it was twisted 
backwards. The king, esteeming this but a sorry omen, desisted £rom his 
intended, vkleace on that place. — Gbron. Sub^ 
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bamtd ta do suit and semce^ probabljrto coimteinmi^ 
the judgment and strengthen the authority of iiie court; 
The most commendable part of William^s policy was 
his conduct to the Fope^ towards whom he acted 
with gratitade^ but with indq[>endence. He^ enforeed 
the eoclesiaatical laws s^ainst simony and the concu- 
binage df the clergy. He restcned^ as we hanre seen^ the 
donation of Peter's pence; but he rejected with some 
indignationiiiedemandof homage made by Hildebrand 
(Gregory VII.)^ then elated with the impunity and 
acquiescence which se^aed to attend his pretensions to 
domineer €fv&t the sovereigns of Europe. He seems to 
have introduced the practice of appeals' to Bome in 
ecclesiastical causes ; without which^ indeed^ the patri« 
azchal jurisdiction of the Roman see was useless. But 
he separated eccledtastical jurisdiction^ from civil by for- 
bidding bishops to hold pleas in county courts^ and 
limited their- power to causes of a spiritual natoa^e in 
their own tribunals.' 

It is certain that the system of government and landed 
prop^rty^ commonly known throughout Europe as the 
feudal system^ subsisted in England firom the reign of 
the Conqueror; It is now as clearly established that 
the system did not arise on the first conquest of the 
West^:n Empire. The mostreasonable supposition seems 
to be that it was gradually prepared in the Anglo-Stoon 
times^ and finished in England by the Norman invaders. 
The confiscation of a great part of the country for real 
fidelity and pretended treason^ and the policy of placing* 
the administration and the property in the- hands of 
William's followers, gave him an opportimity of esta- 

3 A.D. 1085, Spelm. Con. i. 368; ftc. ; Bymer^i. 3 ; Mackintosh, Hist. 
ofEng.illS, U. 
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blisliing a feudal system, together with the means of 
aupporting it^ and motiyes for immediately introducing 
it^ which scarcely existed in any of the continental 
nations among whom it had slowly grown into practice. 
As authority was won and exercised by war, the mili« 
tary principle of the feudal system was attended by ciril 
administration and territorial jurisdiction. The lord 
who had the right to the military service of the people 
of a district, was the only person who had the means of 
exercising any authority in it. The vassal swore fidelity 
to his lord, who therefore invested every successive 
tenant with his land. Every lord had courts, at which 
his tenants were obliged to serve him ixi distributing 
justice to all his vassals. The king was the chief lord, 
but his jurisdiction was limited to his immediate tenants 
and to his own domains. Every new inheritor paid a 
sum of money, under the name of a relief, to his lord on 
the investiture. Every, tenant paid a fine for leave to 
alienate the fief. It was forfeited for breach of the 
feudal contract; and it fell to the lord when the 
descendants of the first grantee were either extinct, or 
had by their offences become incapable of inheriting. 
It was a natural provisioq, thoi:^h it grew to be an 
intolerable grievance in England and Normandy, where 
it chiefly prevailed, that the lord should be the guardian 
of his minor tenants, and that he should have the dis- 
posal of his wards, female as well as male, in marriage.' 
The right of the most petty lord to lead his vassals 
against their neighbours was not questioned. Private 
wars raged constantly. All the military tenants were 

^ William was extremely jealous of presenring this part of his preroga- 
tvref as head lord^ and had so great a numher of wards, with a veto upon 
their marriages, as to be productive to him of a considerable sum. 
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directly or indirectly bound by an oatb of fealty to the 
Crown; but the obligation was frequently eluded^ and 
revolts were familiar. The king^ though the lord para- 
mount^ was often by no means the most powerful lord ; 
and William himself governed more men and a wider 
territory than the Capetian prince who reigned at Paris. 
A feudal kingdom was a confederacy of a numerous 
body of lords, who lived in a state of war against each 
other, and of rapine towards all mankind, in which the 
king, according to his ability or vigour, was either a 
cipher or a tyrant, and a great portion of the people 
were reduced to personal slavery. Had the feudal 
system never existed before, the circumstances of Wil- 
liain^s conquest would have been sufficient to produce 
it. It was, however, more easy to transfer it from France 
to a country where its foundations were ah-eady laid by 
the Saxons.'* 

The portrait of William, as traced by history, when 
scarcely more than sixteen, was that of a prince destined 
to rival the greatest of his times. His figure was tall 
and majestic; his countenance of a manly beauty, 
indicating the firmness and decision of his character. 
He excelled in all martial exercises ; his intellect was 
quick and penetrating ; his disposition prompting him 
to great undertakings ; while his manners were frank 
and affable. He was well imbued with a knowledge of 
all the sciences in repute during the eleventh century, 
and his progress in them was so rapid as to extort the 
admiration of his masters.^ 

William's great qualities, indeed, contained the germs 

^ Sir J. Mackintosh, Hist, of England, vol. i. 114, I6,pa89im ; Hallam ; 
Smythe ; Brodie ; Alison, for general view. 
* Sir W. Temple ; Lyttleton ; Henry ; Lingard ; Provost. 
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of the lioblert yktom; but iksj ««i« vnttiad wMk 
ttMliM (tfi^araeter wUcI^ fottaoed iiurtead of eradusotei 
oa their firftt iq^pearaaec^ became the aowaee of his 
future imhiqspmeas, mnil a mi^ituie to the peqak 
wbom he governed. Thew W8r« sa i»at»ble avuioe^ 
ambttion j and a ke^a maae of ngnry^ iupelling him to 
paMioBate reyenge— « dkyoation whidi drcim^stanoei 
taaded greatiy to develop. Here the exhoitatkBia 
of wifldom aad modecatkm were empfefed m Vam; and 
we have seen how far sach a dispoeitiDii iuflixexiced Im 
eondacty and existed its baaeftd power iato the bosooi 

l%e fimeial obsequies of Kiag Williasi I. wexe 
attcaided wkh some drcamstanoes whidi eishibit tiiie 
vamty of humaii gmtoes^-the sadden and paiuM 
contrast between glory and notidx^iiess — the qteiAwtf 
of a throne and the silence of the grare. Bobeact was 
jiot near him in his kat iUnes^' to 4KW^ Ms fcngiveness 
or receive Ins bkasing; WiUiun had set &et for Ihig^ 
land to secnre the crown^ and H^iiiy to possess hims^ 
of the property and oastles whidi had been promised to 
him. The body was left in the chaige of the inferior 
^ofiScers^ who^ ^nnlating the example set by thekr mas* 
ters^ immediately plundered the house o£ everything it 
•contained : seizing on the idateL mofney . jewels, even 
articles of tkelea^ value; ^ing tke cfrpse of the 
anighty ConquaTor^ and leaving i1^ exposed and desearted, 
upon the floor.^ Men, we are told/ were possessed 
with a marvellous fear that some dangerous adventuiies 
would ensue. The dead body thus remained from prime 

6 Sir W. Temple ; LytUetoa ; EeHxy ; Zii^ara ; Provost. 

y Ord. Vit ; W. of Malms. 

Ord. Tit, ; Speed ; W. of Malms. ; Bron^ptoo. * HaT^wrd. 



vfitil three 4£ the doc^ ttei&Br guardod nor xegnAdi 
fay liny man. J» theiBeaa isBiev ^iiiieiniigioiw 
imit in pvoeesaoo to the diwch of SL Oerm&H^ «id 
fbere ^comsiiettded his soid to God* Then Wilfiaia^ 
Archbishop of Boan^ commanded that his body shoiilil 
be carried to Caen^ to be thare biaied isi^e ckvgek of 
St. Stephen ; but he was bfukeg^ of idl his SoTikmeacsg 
BsoA tihiere wms nak noy^ fbuad viio wonki xaidata]De 
ei&er tibe care «r ihe charge. At ti)e last;, Herlfoen^ « 
eountrjr ioaigkt; vpon Hs oim coat, eaixsed the bodjr 
to be embalmed and adorned for funeral pomp ; th^i 
conveyed it 1^ ebadhi to theinou^ of the nirer Somme, 
and sOy paxtiy by land-aod pavtly 1^ aea^ to Caen. 

Tkeaa. the ahbot and monks «a3i!ie forth mth the uesid 
beremonies^ and niijnbers t]f ike dbrgy and the peojte 
speedily joisaed tbenu 'PHhile in the midrt of the pro* 
cession, a fire broke oat which enveloped great part 
0f the town^andthe royal •corpse was again abandoned* 
When it had mtbaidol, a feir monks collected by 
degrees^ and Mlovred the body onoe mxae towards the 
abbey chuxdu At lengthy the bishc^ and abbots were 
assembled topez&rm l^e laat litesy but found they w^?e 
more easily begun than temmiated ; far the Bishop of 
lEhrreux, after a long disoonrse, concluded with a request 
tiiat^ if any one present had received imy injury at the 
hands cf the deoeaaed monarch, he w^ould have the 
charily to ibigive him. Upon this^ lone Anselm Fitz- 
Arthur apmng iqi, si^d with a ioud voice esclaimed : 
^ This ground was onee •flie fLoot of my father's house, 
which that man of whom you spoke, whai Duke of 
Normandy, seised by violence, to found thereon this 
religious edifice. This he did not by ignorance or 
oversight, by any necessity of state, but to satisfy his 

nn 2 
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covetons deskes. I therefore cliallenge tins ground as 
my right ; and do herechwrge you, as you will answw it 
before the fearful &ce of Almighty God, that the body 
of the-spcnler be not covered with the earth of my 
inheritance." 

Witness of this being produced, the nobles and 
bishops agreed to giro the challenger three pounds for 
the place of burial, undertaking that he should receive 
compensation for the rest of his loss, which was after- 
wards paid by prince Henry, to the amount of one 
hundred pounds. 

When the body was about to be lowered into the 
grave, an accident occurred, owing to which it is said to 
have burst, and so overpowering rose the effluvia from 
it that not all the incense and perfumes made use of 
in the embalming, and in the church, were powerful 
enough to purify the air; and all parties made the 
utmost haste they could to complete their work, "the 
people departing in a sad silence, discoursing diversely 
afterwards of all these extraordinarv accidents/' 

It might be expected that a sepulchre obtained with 
so much difficulty would have been allowed to remain 
undisturbed. But it seemed as if he who had never 
known what it was to rest during his life was to be' 
denied repose even ru his grave. In 1542, we are 
told,^ the bishop of Bayeux, having an extraordi- 
nary cimosity to behold the remains of so great a con- 
queror, obtained permission from the authorities to 
examine his tomb.' After removing the stone cover 
which protected the grave, the coffin was opened, and 
the remains of the once majestic Conqueror, almost as 
entire as when deposited nearly 600 years before, were 

' Darel. Norman Antiquities ; Ord, Vit, • n)id. 
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exposed to public view. It was then ascertaiHed that his 
.height exceeded that of ordinary xnen^ and that the 
bones were still more remarkable for their gigantic size,' 
which served to account for his imequalled strength. 

The good bishop, astonished to see the body of the 
Conqueror in such a state of preservation, ordered a 
drawing to be made of it by one of the most distin- 
:guished artists in Caen, which, when completed, was 
•exhibited publicly on the abbey walls, opposite to 
the handsome monument rabed by William Bufus to 
his father's memory. There was also found carefully 
laid up in the tomb a plate of gilded copper, which bore 
an inscription supposed to have been written by ^omas. 
Archbishop of York, which has been rendered 'into the 
following English verse : — 

^ He who the sturdy Normans ruled, and over England reigned. 
And stoutly won and strongly kept what he had so obtamed. 
And did the swords of those of Maine by force bring under awe. 
And made them under his command live subject to his law ; 
This great King William lieth here intombed in little grave, 
So great a lord, so small a house suffioeth him to have : 
When Phoebus in the Vir^'s lap his circled course applied 
And twenty-three degrees had passed, e'en at that time he died.*' 

The tomb having been carefully closed, was left in the 
same state as when it had been opened. But it did not 
long continue undisturbed. In the year 1562, Chatillon 
occupied the city of Caen, and a party of soldiers 
breaking into the abbey threw down the monument, 
completely despoiling it of its costly ornaments, and 
proceeded to rifle the tomb itself. Not meeting with 
the treasures they expected, they took the body of the 
Conqueror and scattered his bones, in their rage, on all 

3 Ducarel, Norman Antiquities ; Ord. Vit. ; Hayward ; Provost 
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ndet. A mrniber of i&igfisb gol£ei*s^ lAppesing t<^ be 
in the toiim^ made a point of cfAeetmg' them; and it is 
said tliat tliejr were aftenrords bTcm^ iata Snglaaad/ 
Another aecirant is^ Aat one of the thigh-bones came 
into the possession of the viscoimt Falahe, who restored 
it to the royal grave, ffistorical testimony is borne by 
M. de Bras that the said bone exceeded the wsasl lei^h 
allotted to thigh-bones by neaiiy fetor inehes^ and was 
the largest he had ever seen.' We aare told^ by the 
same authority^ that the painting made by command 
of the bishop fell to the dhare of the gaoler of Caen, 
who cnt it into twoparts^ one of which he tamed to the 
use of a table^ the other into a eopboaid door; a fact 
from which we may infer that it was drawn npon paneL 
Some of these relics of the great politician^ who always 
expressed so remarkable a veneration for rehcs^ and 
turned them to so good an aecoont, were recovered by 
M« le Bras, who greatly prized them during the re- 
mainder of his life.' 

We need not here remark upon the incompatibility 
of the two stories > lor tf, in 1542, the body was found 
in sudi high preservation, it woald scarcely have been 
reduced to a mere skeleton in 1562, though this is a 
point we would willingly refer to the resurrectionary 
experience of the great soldiers and levellers of past 
ages. Nor can we quite credit, as is asserted, that the 
body was full eight feet in length, or much exceeding 
that of a somewhat tail and strong-built man. A third 
version of these repeated spoliations of the Conqueror's 
remains is, that, in 1642, the monks of St. Stephen col- 
lected the bones of their royal founder, and raised over 

* Hayward, Life of King William I. 

' Dacarel ; Norman Antiquities. * n>id. 
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to deter further sacrilege, in the aame cliaiLGel wh^^ 
tJie former monument/ The nnns of the Hoty Trinity 
performed a similar pious office £»* the tomb of thdr 
lojal patroness, hj r^miring the costly mcmument 
erected to her memcMry by William himsdf, and repla- 
cing the scattered fragments of her statue, which they 
set np in the eentre of the choir, npon a handsome 
marble tomb, guarded by a fence of iron spikes, and en- 
veloped with ancient tapestry.* 

There was something ranarkably striking and ma- 
jestic in the air and expression of WiUiam the Conqueror. 
lidBbiness of stature, stem yet handsome r^ular fear 
teres, and snipassing strength, combined with energy 
and easy gracefdl action, gave to his whole appearance 
and address an ascendency which impressed the mind of 
the beholder. Tet, with that versatility of character 
which distinguishes most great men, he could assume, 

7 In the middle of the choir^ just before ike high altar, where the body 
of the Conqueror was first deposited The stately monument first erected 
to him by his son, William Rufos, was the work of Odo, a goldsmith of 
Caen. The figure of the Conqiieror was sculptured as large as life, arrayed 
in his robes of state, upon its summit, and at the foot of it was inscribed 
the epitaph. 

' Dncarel, Nomum Antiquities ; Nonrelle Hist, de Nor. In the Anglo* 
Norman Antiquities, by the learned and very amusing Doctor (Ducarel), 
so richly illustrated, may be found a great variety of curious particulars 
relating to the Norman kings ; the abbeys, castles, and palaces founded by 
them ; their tombs and monuments ; with the long Latin epitaphs, then so 
£Eushionable and full of eulogy — the Tain oblation to deceased majesty. 
There are aerenJ to WiUiam the Conqueror, to whieh it will be moTQ 
convenient to refer the curious reader than to try the patience of all by 
giving them in their native garb. The literary illustrations, likewise, of 
tins ingenious traveller and learned ornament of Doctors' Commons, will 
repay the attention of the tourist, who is fond of exploring the church and 
palace architecture of Normandy. 
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in his happier moments, a fiiscination of manner^ the 
soul-lit brilliant eye, the irresistible smile and charm of 
Toice^ the proud distinction of lofiy intellect^ which dis- 
armed the soldier and the monarch of all his terrors^ 
No wonder that, thus gifted, he dictate the fieishion to 
the court and the law to the country. . His spacious 
forehead was somewhat bald; his beard was closely 
shaved, a fashion which he first introduced, and one gra- 
dually followed by all the Normans. 

In the antiquarian work of Ducarel are several por- 
traits of the Conqueror, with the coats of arms, medals, 
monuments, charters, and seals. One of the original 
portraits is stated' to have been in existence up to the 
year 1789, in a room near the old gateway of the 
monastery at Caen, and in a good state of preservation. 
A very inferior copy of this was taken, while the original, 
it is believed, was allowed to perish upon the damp and 
exposed wall. 

On one side of the portrait were displayed the lilies 
of France in their reduced number of three, and on the 
other the leopards of Normandy. 

The date of this portrait and the occasion of it are 
weU known.* An engraving of it is given in Ducarel,* 
but its authenticity, to say nothing of its being a con- 
temporary and original portrait of William, would 
appear to be very questionable. It is described as a 
mere daub on the wall of the porter^s lodge, with much 
the same claim to authenticity as the old family por- 
traits at Lumley Castle, or even the Ely painting. In 
its bluff figure it betrays rather the garb and air of one 

: ' Gentleman^s Magazine, vol. lix. 11. 
' Gentleman's Magazine, yol. lix. 782. 
' Norman Antiquities. 
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our modem Eighth Harrys than a Norman warrior of 
the eleventh eentiiry.* 

We have abstained from giving any account of the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, an exact description of which 
has been presented to the public by Miss Strickland, in 
her admirably written Lives of the English Queens. We 
may refer our readers, however, to the amusing work 
of Dr. Ducarel, for that and other curious matters, and 
to the works of Montfaucon. 

The use of broad or great seals, and affixing impres- 
sions of them in wax by pendent labels, to charters and 
other public instruments, is known to have been prac- 
tised by the Normans very early; and it is probable 
that from them it passed into England. 

The seal of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, 
is not only extremely rare, but very singular as regards 
the figures represented on it. On one side he appears as 
an earl, mounted on his war-horse, at full speed, clad 
in armour, and holding a sword in his right hand ; on 
the reverse in the character of a bishop, dressed in his 
pontifical robes, and pronouncing the benediction. 

The Conqueror was careful not to encroach upon Odo^s 
prelatical character, but he arrested him as Earl of 
Kent, seized on all his treasures, and threw him into a 
dungeon, showing the danger of a great prelate inter- 
meddling in the temporal affairs of the kingdom. 

In one of the numbers of the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,^' already alluded to, may be found a curious 
antiquarian controversy respecting the fate of the spurs 
and spoon belonging to the Conqueror. It appears 

* M^oires de la Monarchie Fran9ai8e. 
" Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ix. 1780. 
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ihst, tiumgli long handed down as an Iieir-toom^ iSlasf 
suddenly and strangely disappeared, and the qnestknt 
was, what became of them ? One of the correspondents 
of ''The Gentleman " ii^nionsly suggests ^i^t they 
might have been pawned'' by one of his sncceasor^ 
we are to presume, in some court panic or mifitsry 
adventure, to raise "the ways and means.** With 
regard to the spurs, he might with more show of 
chivalry have suggested that the ConquercHr had knt 
them to the champion of his old protegS, Edgar Athel* 
ing, on occasion of that prince challenging his accuser 
to open combat,' who had taxed him with conspiring 
against the Conqueror's crown. 

7 WiUiam compelled him to accept it, and m&ke good his charge, if he 
was able, by the special ordeal of battle. The king presided as a witness 
of the scene ; the Saxon slew the maligner of Hie orphan femil j, and 
William, deciding aeoording to cnslom, thftl HeaTen had declared for the 
innocent, ever after treated Edgar and the princes and princesses of 
Sootland with due conaderation and kindness.* 
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'' The namea of such Nobles and Gentlemen of marque who 
came in at this time with the Conqueror." — HoUnsheiTs 
ChronicU^ 



Aumarie 

Aincourtj 

Audeley 

Angilliam 

Argentonne 

Arundell 

Avenant 

AbeU 

Auveme 

Aunwera 

Angers 

Angenoune 

Archery 

Anvay 

AspervUe 

Alberile 

Andevile 

AmoverdvUe 

Arcy 

Akeny . 

Albeny 

Aybevare 

Amay 

Aspermoand 

Amerengw 

Bertram 

Buttecourt 

Brehuft 

Byseg 

Bardolfe 

Basset 

Bigot 

Bohun 

Bailif 

Bondevile 

Brabason 

BaskervUe 



Biires 

Bonnilaine 

Bois 

Botelere 

Bourcher 

Brabaion 

Bemers 

Braibuf 

Brande 

Bronce 

Burgh 

Bushey 

Banet 

Breton 

Bluet 

Blondell 

Baious 

Browne 

Beke 

Bickard 

Banastre 

Baloun 

Beauchampe 

Bray 

Bandy 

Bracy 

Boundes 

Bascoun 

Broilem 

Brolevy 

Bumeu 

Bellet 

Baadewin 

Beaumont 

Burden 

Berteyilay 

Barre 

Bussyile 



Blunt 

Beaupere 

Beville 

Bardvedor 

Brette 

Barret 

Bonrett 

Barnard 

Bamivale 

Bonett. 

Barry 

Bryan 

Bodin 

Bertevile 

Berlin 

Bemevile 

Bellewe 

Bevery 

BusheU 

Boranvile 

Browe 

Belevers 

Buffard 

Bouveyer 

Boteyile 

Bellire 

Bastard 

Brasard 

Beelhelme 

Braine 

Breut 

Braunch 

Belesuz 

BlundeH 

Burdett 

Bagott 

Beauvise 

Bel^nis 
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Beiaiii 

Bemou 
Boelfl • 
Belefronn 
Bmtz 
Barchampe 

Camois 

Camirile 

Cbawent 

'Chaimcy 

Condeny 

Colvile 

Cliainberlain 

Champemoun 

Comin 

Colamber 

Cribett 

Creuquere 

Corbtne 

Catbett 

Chaundos 

Chsworth 

deremaus 

Oarell 

Chopis 

Chaunduit 

Chautelow 

Cbamberay 

Creasy 

Ciirtenay 

Conestable 

Cholineley 

Champney 

Chawoos 

Comivile 

Champaine 

Carevile 

Carbonelle ■ 

Charles 

Cherebeige 

Chawnes 

Chamnont 

Caperoun 

Cheine 

Canon 

CoriUe 

Chaiters 

Cheines 

Cateray 

Cherecourt 

Cammile 

Clerenay 



Cnrij 

duly 

Clinels 

Cliiraid 

Coorteoey 

Denaville 

Dcrcy 

Dive 

Dispeneere 

Daubeny 

DanieU 

Devise 

DrneU 

Devans 

Davers 

Dodingsela 

DareU 

Delaber 

Delapole 

Delaiinde 

DelahiU 

Delaware 

Delayadie 

Dakeney 

Dauntre 

Desny 

Dabcanoiine 

Damry 

Dayeros 

Dayonge 

Diiilby 

Delavere 

Durange 

De]ah<Md 

Delee 

Delaund 

Delaward 

Delaplanch 

Damnot 

Danway 

Dehenae 

Devile 

Disard 

Doiville 

Durant 

Dniiy 

Dabitot 

DtOisterville 

Dunchampe 

Dambelton 

Estrange 
Estutevile 



Engaine 
Estriebi 
Estuney 



Fei 

Foivile 

Fitzwater 

Fitzmannaduke 

Flevez 

FUbert 

Fitz-Roger 

Fayecoort 

Ferrers 

Fitz Philip 

FOiot 

Fomiyeos 

Furmyans 

FitzOtes 

Fitz-William 

Fitz Roand 

Fitz Pain 

Fitz Anger ^ 

Fitz Aleyn 

Fitz Banff ' 

Fitz Browne 

Foke 

Freyile 

Front de Boef 

Facunbeige 

Fort 

Frisell 

Fitz Simon 

FitzFottk 

FiHoU 

Fitz Thomas 

Fitz Morice 

Fitz Hugh 

Fitz Henrie 

Fitz Warren 

Fitz Rainold 

Flamvile 

Formay 

Fitz Eustach 

Fitz Laurence 

Fomibaud 

Frisound 

Finere 

Fitz Robert 

Fumivale 

Fitz Geffrey 

Fitz Herbert 

Fitz Perez 

Fichet 
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Fitz Rewes 
FitzUtE 
Fitz John 
Flesehampe 

Gumay 

Greasy 

Gramison 

Giacy 

Georges 

Gower 

Gaugy 

Goband 

Grayi 

Gaunson 

Golofre 

Gobion 

Grensy 

Graunt 

Greile 

Grevet 

Gurry 

Gurley 

Gramnori 

Gemoun 

Grendon 

Gurdon 

Gines 

GriveU 

Grenevile 

Glatevile 

Gumey 

Giffard 

Goverges 

Gamages 

Hauntenay 

Haiinsard 

Hastings 

Hanlay 

Haurell 

Husee 

Hercy 

Herioun 

Heme 

Harcourt 

Henoure 

HoveU 

Hamelin 

Harewell 

Harden 

Hakett 

Hamound 

Harcord 



Jarden 

Jemeis 
Jeroonvise 
Jaavile 
Jaspenrile 

Kaunt 

Karre 

Karrowe 

Keine 

Kixnaroime 

KirieU 

Kancey 

Keuelre 

Loyeny 

Lacy 

Linneby 

Latomer 

Loveday 

Lovell 

Lemare 

Leyetot 

Lucy 

Luny 

Logeyile 

Longespes 

Loyeraoe 

Longcbampe 

Lascales 

I/oyan 

Leded 

Luse 

Lotorell 

Loruge 

Longueyale 

Loy 

Lorancourt 

Loions 

Limers 

LoDgepay 

Laumale 

Lane 

Lovetoi 

Mohant 

Mowne 

MaundeyOe 

Marmilon 

Moribray 

Moryile 

Miriell 

Manlay 



Malebraunch 

Malemaine 

Mortimer 

Mortimaine 

Muse 

Marteine 

Mountbother 

Mountsoler 

Maleyile 

Malet 

Mounteney 

Monfichet 

Maleherbe 

Mare 

Musegros 

Musarde 

Moine 

Montrayers 

Merke 

Murres 

Mortiyale 

Monchenesy 

Mallory 

Mamy 

Mountagu 

Mountford 

Manle 

Monhermon 

Musett 

Meneyile 

Manteneyan 

Manfe 

Menpincoy 

Maine 

Mainard 

Morell 

Mainell 

Maleluse 

Memorous 

Morreis 

Morleian 

Maleyere 

Mandut 

Mount Marten 

Mantelet 

Miners 

Mauclerke 

Monnchenell 

Moyet 

Meintenore 

Meletak 

Manvile 

Mangisere 
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Manniaaiii 

Monntiovel 

Mawrewaide 

MonhMit 

MeUer 

Mountgomerie 

Manlanle 

Menere 

MartiiiMt 

Afare 

BfMnwaring 

MatelajT 

M&lemis 

Maleheire 

Moren 

Melun 

Mareeaos 

MaieU 

Morton 

Noers 

Neyile 

Newmarch 

Norbet 

Norioe 

Newborough 

Ndremet 

Neile 

NoimaTile 

Neofimarch 

Nermitz 

Nembrutas 

Oteyell 

Olibef 

Olifjuit 

Osenel 

OiseU 

Oliiard 

Qrinall 

OrioU 

Pigott 

Pery 

FtfTepomit 

Pershale 

Power 

PaineU 

Peche 

Pavey 

Peyrell 

Perot 

Picard 

Pinkenie 



Pomeray 


1 fioueh 


Poiinoe 


] Sheyile 


Pavely 


Sendiens 


Paifr«TO 


Sendere 


Plnkenet 


Sent Qnentin 


Phuara 


Sent Omere 


Pnnchardoim 


Sent Amend , 


Pincliard 

Placy j 


Sent Legere 
Somerrue 


Pugoy 


Siward 


PMefinc 


Sanaoyere 


Place 


Sanford 


PampOioim 


Sanctea 


Peroelay 


Sayay 


Perere 


Saulay 


Pekeny 


Sides 


Poterell 


SoreU 


Peokeny 


Somerey 
Sent John 


Peocell 


PineU 


Sent Greozge 


PntriU 


Sent Les 


PetiYoU 


OOOBO 


Preaus 


Salyin 


Pantolf 


Solera 


Peito 


Peneoord 


£ent Albin 


Prendirlegait 


St Martin 


Perdvale 


Sourdemale 


Qninci 
Quintiny 


Seguin 
SentBarbe 
Sent VUe 


Ros 


Souremount 


BldeU 


Soreglise 


Biyeni 


Sandyile 


Biyell 


Saancey 


Rons 


Sirewast 


RiisheU 


Sent Cheyerofl 


Raband 


Sent More 


Roud 


Sent Scudemoir* 


Bie 




RokeU 


Toget 


Risers 


Tercy 


Randvile 


Tuchet 


Roaelin { 


Tracy 


Rastoke 


Trousbnt 


Rinym 


Trainell 


Rougere 


Taket 


Rait 


Tmssell 


Ripere 


Trison 


Rigny 


Talbont 


Ricbmoond 


Touny 


Rochford 


Traies 


Raimond 


ToUemach 



